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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


The present work, on the structure and functions of 
the brain, is an abstract of my personal experience 
as regards this subject, and of most of the ideas I 
have for many years been endeavouring to popularize 
in my public lectures at the asylum of La Salp6triere. 

It is divided into two very distinct parts. 

The first, anatomical, sefves as the foundation of 
the work. It is followed by a second, purely physio¬ 
logical, which is its complement and necessary sequence. 

In the first part I have es^plained all the technical 
processes employed in arriving sit the result indicated; 
insisting at the same time upon the value of the method 
which I have found it necessary to adopt, which consi^s 
in making regularly stratified sections o? the cerebral 
tissue, in the faithful reproduction of these by means 
of photography, and in th^ employment of successively 
graduated powers for the representation of certain 
details. 

I have been able, by means of these new methods of in¬ 
vestigation, to penetrate further into the stiU unexplored 
regions of the nervous centres, and, like a traveller 
returned from distant lands, to bring back correct views 
and faithful representations of certain territories of 
wjiich our predecessors caught scarcely a glimpse. 
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Thus, in fact, by making this photo-microscopic 
analysis of the ndvous tiements, I have been able to 
throw fresh light upop the intimate structure of the 
nerve-cell, and on the organization of its protoplasm, 
and to study it in siiu, in its connections with the nerve- 
fibres and the surrounding network*of neuroglia. 

In my explanation of the'grouping of the various 
portions of the cerebral mechanism, I have endeavoured 
as much as possible to simplify their description, and 
above all, to avoid employing that strange vocabulary 
now-a-days so improperly imported into the nomencla¬ 
ture of the different central regions of the brain. 

I have therefore sketched synthetically the general 
economy of the structure of the brain, pointing out 
the intimate relations which exist between the cere¬ 
bral cortex, the true sphere of psycho-intellectual 
activity, and the central ganglions (those of the optic 
thalami and corpora striata) which are in a manner the 
intermedia^ regions interposed between this and the 
excitations which proceed from the external world. I 
have insisted on the fact, which ten years ago I was 
the first in France to bring to light, namely, that the 
optic th^amus, with the * isolated grey ganglions of 
which it is composed, represents a place of passage and 
reinforcement for excitations radiated froEi the sensorial 
periphery, ^(fhile the corpus striatum, with its different 
compartments, and arches one within another, is on the 
contrail difectly related to the passage of voluntary- 
motor exditations. 

In this anatomical'part I have particularly emphasized 
those details of the essential structure of the cerebral 
cortex, to the existence of which sufficient •attention hfis 
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not as yet been paid, and have utilized them from the 
stand-point of physiological intfcrpretjftion. 

Thus, having established the presence in the cerebral 
cortex of special zones of small cells subjacent to the 
pia-mater, and quite different in configuration from the 
zones of large cells occujjying the deeper regions, I 
was led to see in this anatomical arrangement a clear 
relationship to a similar disposition existing in the 
constitution of the grey axis of the spinal cord. 

As a consequence, I was led to think that if, as is 
experimentally demonstrated, the small elements in 
the spinal cord be affected by the phenomena of 
sensibility, it was natural to admit physiological 
analogies where morphological analogies exist; and 
consequently to consider th*e sub-meningeal regions 
of the cerebral cortex as being the histological 
territory specially reserved for the dissemination of 
sensible impressions; while the deeper‘zones ofTarge 
cells (analogous tp the anterior motor colulnns of the 
cord) might be considered as tile regions of emis¬ 
sion (psycho-motor centres) for exciting voluntary 
motion. 'Thus, I arrived at the demonstration that, 
in the very structure of the cerebral cortex, among the 
thousands of elements of»uihich it is composed, there 
is an entire series of special nerve cells, intimately 
connected one with another, constituting^ perfectly 
defined zones, anatomically apprecFable, and serving 
as a common reservoir for all the diffuse serfSibillties of 
the organism, which, as they are successively Absorbed 
in these tissues, produce in this region of the settsorium 
commune that series of impressions which brings with 
it movement ahd life. 
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In the second part, which comprises an explanation 
of the uses of ftie different cerebral apparatuses of 
which the anatomical details have been previously 
analyzed, I have in the first place given a physiological 
explanation of the'different fundamental® properties of 
the nervous elements, considered as living histological 
units. 

I have in this manner shewn that these properties, 
which are the ultimate generating elements of all 
the forms of activity of cerebral life, may be finally 
reduced to three principal ^orms:—sensibility, by virtue 
of which the cerebral cell enters into relation with the 
surrounding medium; organic phosphorescence, which 
confers upon it the property of storing up in itself and 
retaining the sensorial vilxrations which have previously 
excited it (as we see in the inorganic world phospho¬ 
rescent bodies preserve for a longer or shorter period 
traces of the luminous vibrations which have impinged' 
upon thenyj; automatism, which is mprely the aptitude 
which the nerve-cell' possesses, for reacting in presence 
of the surrounding medium, when once it has been 
impressed by this. " 

Having thus surveyed each of these elementary pro¬ 
perties of the nervous elements in their origin, in their 
evolution throughout the organism, in their normal mani¬ 
festation and pathological deviation, 1 arrive at ^e 
demonstration that it is by means of their combination, 
and bf th^ harmonious co-ordination of all their truly 
specific Energies, that the brain feels, remembers, and 
reacts; and that, in‘'fact, being the properties in which all 
the others originate, they are the only living forces that 
are always present, always underlying thtf infinite s^ies 
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of operations which it every moment accomplishes; and 
that without them that admirable and complex appa¬ 
ratus, at once so delicate and so simple, would be as 
absolutely without life and without movement, as the 
earth would be without the sun. 

Having thus examined .the elementary properties of 
the nervous elements, I have shewn how their co¬ 
operation may be used to explain the principal 
phenomena of cerebral physiology. 

I have in this manner made it clear that by group¬ 
ing among themselves the* foregoing data, we may 
perceive that all manifestations of cerebral activity— 
even though we have to deal with the phenomena of 
psychical life proper, or the, operations of intellectual 
life,—like their fellows which have the spinal cord for a 
theatre (reflex phenomena) are always susceptible of 
, l>eing decomposed into three elementary phases; that 
thfey are always originally determined by the arrival of 
an incident sensorial impression, recent or former (phase 
of incidence); accelerated by the particular reaction 
of the interposed medium, reacting by Virtue of its 
specific energy (intermediate jphase) ; and completed by 
the secondary reaction of th§ intermediate medium, 
reacting and carrying outwards the primo/’dial vibration 
which has been communicated to it (phase of re¬ 
flexion). ^ * 

It results, then, from this manner of loo^ing^ at the 
phenomena of cerebral activity, that it is always a fact 
of tfce vital order which is at the origin of every process 
in evolution. Sensibility is always the primary motor 
agent; it originates all movement. Propagated through 
the sensori-motor machinery of the cortex, it becomes 
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insensibly transformed, like a force in evolution, and 
ends by disengaging itself from the organism in the 
form of a motor act. 

In short, in these researches, in which my sole object 
has been to carry the data of corktemporary physiology 
into the hitherto uninvaded domain of speculative psy¬ 
chology, I have endeavoured to show that the most 
complex acts of psycho-intellectual activity are all defi¬ 
nitely resolvable, by the analysis of nervous activity, into 
regular processes ; that they obey regular laws of evolu¬ 
tion ; that, like all their organic fellows, they are capable 
of being interrupted or disturbed in their manifestations 
by dislocations occurring in the essential structure of the 
, organic substratum which supports them ; and that, in a 
word, there is from this time forth a true physiology of 
the brain, as legitimately established, as legitimately con¬ 
stituted, as that of the heart, lungs, or muscular systenj.^. 

As a consequence of what has just been said, it netfcs- 
sarily follows that this range of studies, so new and so 
attractive, should properly belong to the physiological 
physician afid to him alone. Henceforward he may 
claim as his peculiar patrjjnony that special (fomain of 
the nature of man concerning which speculative phi¬ 
losophy has fpr so many cehturics so long^ and learnedly 
harangued. It will be his task to fertilize it by his 
incessant l&bour, and to make it yield what all labdhr 
intelligently directed should afford, legitimate fruits— 
practical^ consequences which may be utilized for the 
benefit of sufferings humanity. The history of mqjlical 
science is present with its daily lessons, to shew us 
that the useful acquisitions which it has made have 
always been inevitably subordinated to clearer and more 
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precise notions concerning the^natorgy of the organs 
whose care is its mission ; and when we transfer the 
same aspirations to the subject which now occupies us, 
this fact surely authorizes us to hope that in the future 
we shall see new methods in the Jreatment of mental 
maladies, and modes of action more efficaoious than 
those now at our disposal, arise from a better compre¬ 
hended cerebral anatomy, and a more rationally directed 
cerebral physiology. 

J. LUYS. 
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PART I. 

ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN. 

» »» - 

CHAPTER 1. 

METHODS OF STUDY. 

^ • 

The study of the nervous centres has alwa^ strongly 

attracted the anatomist as a fieW of labour; and the 
reason of this is not far to seek. In the faije of such a 
subject, not only does the very natural desire to pene¬ 
trate the inmost secrets of the* organization of the anato¬ 
mical details under consideration come into play, but; 
further, there is that unconscious attraction which draws 
the human mind towards the unexplored regions of the 
unknown—towards those mysterious realms where the 
living forces of all our mental activities Sxe silently 
elaborated, and where the"* solution of thostf eternal 
proBlems, regarding the relations of fhe physical organi¬ 
zation of the living being to the acts of its psychic and 
intellectual life, evades us as we pursue it 
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Heg^it is that from century to century most of the 
l^mnnatomists ^ave, eRch in his turn, laboured in this 
motion. Hence Galen, Varolius, Willis, Malpighi, 
Vieussens, Vicq d’Azyr, Sommering, Reil, etc., have 
successively, in their immortal works, either described 
the organization of tlfe ncrvoys centres as they conceived 
of it at their own epoch, or expressed in their icono¬ 
graphies (with a more or less distinct glimpse of the 
truth) the objective fashion in which they saw the 
anatomical details they have successively represented. 

In dealing with a subject so vast and so delicate, and 
a material so fragile and easily alterable as the nervous 
matter, the student is necessarily forced to depend on 
the different methods placed at his disposal by the 
arts and sciences of his own epoch. Hence the smallest 
technical discoveries frequently become of inestimable 
value ; and it may be said, without exaggeration, that 
the utilization of chromic acid,* which, by harden^.'ig 
the nerve-substance, fixes it, with, all its natural 
relations, without altering it, has been one of those new 
methods in laboratory work which have most essentially 
contributed to the success of those great achievements 
in this particular domain of anatomical science which 
our own century has wifnessod. 

On the otiicr hand, the perfecting ©f the magni¬ 
fying pow«r of microscopes has been of immense service, 
and has permitted the spirit of man to advance with 
vast Arides into regions as yet unexplored, where 
it stands face to face with those ultimate anatomical 
units, the nerve-celfs, of which our predecessors scarcely 


* Ilannovor, in 1840, was the first to point out the hardening propenies of 
chromic acid.' (Robin, Traite du microscope, p. 297. J. B. Baillidre, 1871.) 
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caught a glimpse. Thus it is now possible to give exact 
descriptions of their configiyation, .whether we study 
their connections, their minute structure, or the different 
pathological deviations they may undergo. 

The introduction of the microscope into the study of 
histology has been fn our centujy for the world of the 
infinitely little, what at another period* of human 
development the intervention of the telescope was for 
the exploration of the sidereal world. It has rendered 
distinctly visible all those myriads of elements which, 
from their extreme smallness, were concealed from the 
eyes of our predecessors. It has brought them to 
light, revealed the secrets of their minute organization, 
and opened to the investigations of anatomists an entire 
new world of unexpected ideas. 

Following upon this discovery, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, came the revelation of the art—previously un- 
jenown in our laboratories—of making thin slices of 
^brvous tissue, colouring them*, renderings them trans¬ 
parent, and preserving them, • The employment of 
reagents of all kinds, which, testing in some degree the 
special, sensibility of each histological element, colours 
it in a particular manner, and sets in relief the pecu¬ 
liarities of its structure, has opened a new road for 
progress ; so .that all over the civilized world, labourers, 
aided by physics and chemistry, have united their efforts, 
until we can say that the limits of .the unknown recede, 
and that new conquests are perpetually being registered 
in our scientific reports. • • 

•But this is not all. In this hind of research it is 
not sufficient to see for ourselves the new facts met with 
on our road,; it is necessary to make others see them, 

B 2 
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to represent in fiiithful statements the details of nature 
we have examined, and fco place the newly-registered 
facts beyond dispute. 

Up to the present time it was the observer himsell 
who pourtrayed, by-means of his pencil, r the objects 
which passed through t^e focus of hfe microscope. And, 
accordingly,* we all know how widely these nominal 
drawings—even those made by masters of their pro¬ 
fession—usually diverge from the truth ; simply because 
they can never express more than those details which the 
artist has perceived and recognized, and a species of 
unconscious selection from the objects which are passing 
before his eyes. It is, then, in presence of these deside¬ 
rata, as regards graphic representation, in drawings made 
by hand that we feel the * necessity of applying the 
marvellous resources now offered us by photography to 
the reproduction of microscopic objects. 

The sensitized plate henceforward plays its part i^- 
the world of .scientific irfvestigation, in the study of the 
phenomena that occur in the world of the infinitely 
little, as well as in the study of those that occur in the 
world of the ^infinitely great—registering histc(Jogicai 
facts as well as astronomical phenomena, and thus 
becoming the impersonal, and automatic pourtrayer of 
the most minute details that fiave impressed themselves 
upon it. Thus, wonderful to relate, photography, very 
much superior to drawing, not only reveals the objects 
which the ey?. perceives, but brings to light in addition 
a whole spies'of latent details, which await but the 
intervention of a sirpple lens to be successively recog¬ 
nized upon the prints when obtained. 

These new means of investigation, whic^ the scien- 
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tific methods of the ninetdfenth century have placed 
within the reach of our generation, will, therefore, 
explain the progress accomplished, and show us once 
more that, fti the lo^^g process of evolution which extends 
through ages, man onl^ arriv* step by step at the 
fragments of truth which he snatches, and that even his 
most persevering efforts only serve to cause the unknown 
to recede a few paces backwards. It is strange to find 
that, as fast as any progress is accomplished and new 
discoveries registered, new problems incessantly start 
up; and that j ust when we thought we had arrived at 
the utmost limits of the known world, at the demon¬ 
stration of elements, simple, fixed, definite, our perfected 
methods of study enable us to see new complexities 
and unexpected horizons. 

Thus, for instance, by means of high powers, the 
^^istological elements of the perve-cell, hitherto con¬ 
sidered as the, primordial and irrcduciblfi units of the 
system, become themselves divisible into secondary 
elements. • 

Phcfto-chemical histology, indeed, shows us that the 
protoplasm of the cell, formerly described as a homo¬ 
geneous substance, is arranged in a fibrillary trellis-work; 
that its nudeus presents an arrangement of radiated 
fibres ; and that what was thought to be the nucleolus is 
itself a complex element. The ntfrve-cell thus becomes 
in its turn a little nervous organ sin generfs. {Ste Fig. 2.) 

The same analytic processes enable us, Moreover, to 
demonstrate that the network, so dense and compact, 
which unites all the nerve-cells of the cerebral cortex, 
for instance, one with another, is so delicate that, when 
enlarged to 286 diameters, the fibres of which it is 
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composed become Visible, <ike single hairs in appearance 
and magnitude, etc. 

What will be the end of these unforeseen details 
which present themselves in the 1;rain of’ each adap¬ 
tation of a new method of study, to our researches 
into the nervous system ? 

No one knows as yet. It seems as though the 
secrets of nervous organization escape from our eyes 
as fast as we press further into the regions where they 
conceal themselves, and while anticipating the new 
methods of analysis which the future holds in reserve, 
we cannot help thinking that there is still much to do, 
and that now, more than ever, we should remember 
that true saying of Serrcs:*“ We have been dissecting 
the brain since Galen’s time, yet there is not an 
anatomist who has not left his successors something 
to do.” 

The labours of which I am about to,give a r^suind, 
are, then, but one of the phases of this long discussion 
concerning th? structure of the nervous centres which 
has been going on for centuries. ' 

If they do not establisli the truth absolutely and 
finally, they will at least ;havet the merit of being the 
result of conteihporary science, and a sort ^ of synthesis 
of the methods of work at our disposal. 

The method I have employed for studying the 
organization fcf the cerebro-spinal centre in man, I have 
already explained in my first work,* It essentially 
consists in the prepai*iition of a series of sections made 
methodically, millimetre by millimetre, vertically, hori- 

t 

* J. Luys, " Recherches sur I’anatomie, la physiologie et la patholo^e du 
nerveux.*’ Paris, 1865, J. B. 
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zontally, and antcro-posteriojj^y; arjjl—these sections 
being thus made according to the three dimensions of 
the solid mass which was to be studied—in reproducing 
them all photographically. 

I set myself, the^, to make a scries of successive 
horizontal sections of the*brain, previously hardened in 
a chromic acid solution, from apex to base, at intervals 
of about one millimetre, and as perfect as possible; 
each being in its turn reproduced by photography. 

I made similar sections^ of the brain in a vertical 
and antero-posterior direction, and at regular intervals 
from behind forwards. 

These operations having been thus regularly con¬ 
ducted, this method enabled me to have representations 
of the reality as exact as possible ; to keep the natural 
relations of the most delicate portions of the nervous 
'Centres each by each, according to their normal connec- 
tTons, and, in fact, without deranging anything. Thus 
by comparing Ihe sections, horizontal or vertical, one 
with another, I could follow a given order of nerve- 
fibres in its progress, see its point of brigin, and its 
point of termination ; study»the natural increase in com¬ 
plexity of the different kinds,of nerve fibrils, millimetre 
by millimetj;e, changing nothing, laevating nothing, 
and leaving everything pretty much in its normal 
position.* ^ • 

* The plan of this work does not permit me to insist up#n the ^innumerable 
difficulties I have surmounted, in arriving at the clear result already recorded 
ii^my photographic iconography. (Luys, ** Iconographie des Unties nerveux,** 
J. B. ^illi^re, Paris, 1872.) • 

In the first place I had to Invent cutting instruments sufficiently delicate to 
make complete jections of the brain, of the thickness of about one millimetre. 

But these pieces, when sufficiently hardened to undergo the action of the 
cutting instrument, had acquired, on coming out of the bath of chromic acid, 
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By means of ^hese ijfw photographic methods of 
reproduction, which are all the more precise because 
impersonal, I had only, then, to register the details the 
sun himself had printed, to place the prints in juxta¬ 
position, to compare them one with another, and thus 
to make a single synthesis of the multiple elements of 
analysis I had thus obtained by the automatic co-opera¬ 
tion of the light. 

The general view of cerebral topography having thus 
been fixed by these processes, the regions of more 
delicate texture, the special points which it was necessary 
to study in their minute elements, were further suffi¬ 
ciently magnified and reproduced, with successively in¬ 
creasing powers. I could .thus render visible to the 
naked eye, and exhibit on a plan, details of structure 
which, up to that time, had only been seen in isolation 
under the tube of the microscope. By this means th^ 
mind of the observer, penetrating successively from the 
known to the unknoiyn, from well-defyned regions to 
those which are not so as yet, can easily make itself 
familiar with the details of the minute structure,of the 
final nerve elements. 

The cercbro-spinal systeni in man and the vertebrates 
consists of thr^ee departments', independent one of 
another, and yet very intimately connected. These 
are:— 

|S 

I. The ccrebpim proper. 

that peculiar uniform greenish colouring which renders them completely unfit 
for photogenic action. It was therefore necessary to discover perfectly no^l 
series of processes, in order to purify these sections from the chromic acid, 
and, without altering them, to impart to them photogenic properties. (See 
Jwmal dCAnatomic de Robin^ Paris, 187a, for the whole series of the pro¬ 
cesses employed to bleach the sections tinted with chromic acid.) 
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2. The cerebellum and the a^pparatuses of cerebellar 
innervation annexed thereto. 

3. The medulla spinalis And. its encephalic expansions. 

In this study we shall occupy otfrselves with the 

cerebrum proper only! . 

The cerebrum consists df two lobes or hemispheres 
united to one another by a series of white transverse 
fibres, which form an anastomosis between the homo¬ 
logous regions of each lobe, so as to constitute a twin 
system, of which all the molecules are consonant one 
with another. 

Each cerebral lobe, taken alone, presents for considera¬ 
tion in its turn:— 

1. Masses of grey matter. • 

2, Agglomerations of white fibres. 

The masses of grey matter, which are composed of 
ijjany myriads of cells, and are the essentially active 
re^ons of the system, are arranged at the periphery in 
the form of a thfn, undulating, coxtinuous layer, which 
constitutes the cerebral cortex: and in the central 
regions ,in the form of two grey ganglions, coupled 
together, which are simply the grey substance of the 
optic thalami and corpora striata (opto-striate ganglions). 

The white gubstance, essentially compesed of nerve- 
tubules in juxtaposition, occupies the spaces comprised 
between the cortical periphery and tl^e centraf ganglions. 

The fibres of which it consists, and which merely 
represent lines of union between such and su«h regions 
of the cortical periphery and such and such regions of 
the central ganglions, run, like a series of electric wires 
stretched bet\|feen two stations, in two principal direc¬ 
tions. 
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1. Some direcjily un^e the different points of the 
cortical periphery with the central ganglions, and are 
lost in their mass. 

These are like the spokes of a wheel which unite its 
circumference to the central nave, which serves as their 
point of support. We may therefore describe them 
under the name of convergingfibres, 

2 . The others, on the contrary, have a transverse direc¬ 
tion. They proceed from one hemisphere to flie other, 
thus uniting the homologous regions of the brain, right 
and left. 

It may therefore be said that they serve as an anas- 
tamosis and commissure between these homologous 
regions, and that they are thus the agents which pro¬ 
duce unity of action between the two cerebral hemi¬ 
spheres. This order of fibres, by reason of its origin 
and connections, may legitimately be designated by th^ 
name of covimissnral fibres. 

These data being .admitted, it may be said that the 
anatomic formula by means of which we may define the 
structure of Ihc cerebrum, of man as of the other verte¬ 
brates, is this: “The cerebrum is the sum total of the 
cerebral convolutions, united one with another, with 
those on the same side and with those oi\ the other, and 
simultaneously with the central opto-striate ganglions.” 

We shalf now pags in review the different agglome¬ 
ration^ of ihe grey matter, and at the same time give 
a sketch of the principal details of the organization of 
the white matter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CORTEX OF THE BRAIN—THE GREY CORTICAL 

SUBSTANCE. 

Every one knows the external appearance of the cortical 
substance of the brain. It is sufficient to recall that of 
the brains of sheep, as served at table, to see at a glance 
that the grey cortical substancft presents the appearance 
of a grey undulating layer, folded a great number of 
times upon itself, and thus forming a scries of multiple 
sifi^osities of which the sole object is the obtaining of 
increased surface. ^ * . 

These foldings and refoldings,* which attain their 
maximum of development in the human species, appa¬ 
rently obey some fixed laws as regards their distribution.* 
Some, in fact, have permanent characters which render 
them easily discoverable jn, all human brains; others, 
and these fbrm*the greater number, present all possible 
varieties of external configuration, not only in different 
individuals, but even in the same iiidividuaf) according 
as we inspect homologous regions in the wght^or left 
hemisphere. « 

Take, for instance, a sheet of tracing paper, apply 

* See the interesyng description of the topography of the cerebral convolu¬ 
tions given by Prof. Charcot in his lectures to the Faculty.—Progrte M^cal, 
P- 283, 353, See, 
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it to a fresh -wirtical fection of the brain, mark with 
a brushful of water-colour the contour of the cortical 
substance of one hemisphere, and fold the paper over; 
you will thus see very clearly that 'the outline of 
the convolutions one side does not adapt itself 
to those 'of the other. I‘have made such tracings 
repeatedly, and have never yet found a human brain 
completely symmetrical, completely balanced in its 
peripheral regions, and with the left regions of the 
cortical substance exactly corresponding to the homo* 
logons regions of the opposite side. 

There is another peculiarity, which it is important to 
notice, in the external examination of the cortical 
substance. ' 

In the adult, in vertical or horizontal sections of the 
brain, it is evident that the line of the summits of the 
convolutions is continuous, that their culminating pojBTts 
are all on. the same level; there is some uniformity in 
the distribution of *the activity of nutrition over the 
whole mass.^ 

As old age advances different appearances begin to 
show themselves, and in Studying the different effects of 
senescence in all the oi^aijs,^it is curious to observe its 
characteristics in the human brain. , 

We observe, then, that the grey substance becomes 
diminished in thickness; that its colour changes to 
yelloMjish white in consequence of the passing of the 
'nerve-ceUs into the granulo-fatty state; and that besides, 
the convolutions settle down in isolated groups,‘like 
mountains, undermined at their bases, which insensibly 
subside. Thus, in many old men in their dotage, we 
may note that the line joining the summits of certain 
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groups of convolutions becomes interrupted ; that a cer¬ 
tain number of them are retracted and liave sunk below 
the level of the surrounding convolutions; and that 
thus, from the effect of time, there exists a slow and 
progressive absorption of the nervous substance. 

In individuals who fall premajurely into dotage 
from alterations of the cerfibral substance, under the 
action of mental diseases, we find the same atrophy of 
the cortical layer. Thus I have very frequently ob¬ 
served atrophy of the convolutions in young subjects 
attacked by paralytic demer^ia, persons affected by 
hallucinations, and patients who have suffered from 
melancholic delirium. 

The thickness of the cortical substance in the adult 
is on the average about two to three millimetres. 
Generally it is more abundant in the anterior than the 
posterior regions. Its mass varies according to age, and 
especially according to race, Gratiolet remarking that 
in r Jees of low stature the mass of the cortical .substance 
is but small.* * • 

Its colour presents some varieties. It is uniformly 
greyish, and as it were gelatinous, in the new-born 
infant; in the child during its first years it is of a 
rosy grey; in the old man it acquires somewhat of a 
yellowish-white .colour, its vascularity being less distinct 
than in the adult. In the negro this substance is of a 
darker colour than in the white man., 

In the adult in whom development is* regjilarly 
accomplished, the cortical substance presents itself very 
cleanly to the naked eye, in the form of stratified zones, 
differing slightly in colour. We observe, in fact, that 

* ** Gratiolet, Bulletin de la Sod 6 t 6 d'Anthropologie,*' 1859, p. 3^ 
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there exists a’superficial sub-meningcal zone of a greyish 
colour, and transparent!; and a deeper zone, underlying 
the preceding, of a more distinctly reddish colour. 

When we take a thin section of this cortical sub¬ 
stance, compress it between two piecQP of glass, and 
examine it by hojding it up \o the light, as Bail- 
larger first pointed out,* 'Olre see that it divides into 
secondary zones of unequal transparency, and that 
these zones cleave with a regular and fixed striation. 
Wc shall see that these appearances are merely the 
result of the minute structure of the cortical substance. 

Such are the characters which the cerebral cortex 
presents to the naked eye, and which every one may 
observe in fresh brains. 

Let us now penetrate, by means of magnifying 
glasses, into the interior of this soft substance, amorph¬ 
ous in appearance, of which the homogeneous aspect is 
far from revealing to us its marvellous details. ^ 
Let us .push our fescarches still further by id^ans 
of thin sections rendered transparent and methodically 
coloured; let us employ gradually increasing powers 
to pass from a known to an unknown region ; and 
avail ourselves of the magnifying processes that photo¬ 
graphy places at our disposal. We shall then be able to 
penetrate into these almost unknown^ regions of the 
world of the infinitely little, and, like travellers re¬ 
turned from distant lands, to bring back various pho¬ 
tographic images—indisputably faithful reproductions 
of the details which have struck us in the course of our 
voyage of discoveiy. • 

We now find in the cortical substance a fixed 

'• M^moires de I’Acad^mie de Mddecine de liaris,” z84a 




Fig. 1.—Half-dlagnuftmatic figure of the cerebral cortex, magnified about aSo diameters, giving a view of the entire arrangement of the different 
zones of cells, and their relations to one another, and to the surrounding neuroglia. The region a corresponds to the sub-meningeal network of the 
neuroglia. The region B to the sub-meningeal zones of small cells (region of the sensorium covtMune ); the region c is intermediate between the 
sub-meningeal and the deeper zones of cells which are indicated at d. At E we note the dipi^g of the fasdeuli of white substance into the plexus of 
'^ortical cells, p represents a capillary at the moment when it plunges into the tissues of the cortex. 
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anatomical element—an* ultimate morphological unit. 
This is the nerge-cell, ^ith its various attributes and 
definite configuration, its nerve-fibres, connective-tissue, 
and capillaries ; and we must now examine the consti¬ 
tution of this cortical nerve-cell, its forms, its connections, 
and its relations. ^ * 

Imagine a number of smal>pyramidal bodies, disposed 
in series, parallel to one another, united to one another 
by means of an intermediary network, and moreover 
regularly stratified, and thus forming layers successively 
piled up, like the strata of ^thc terrestrial cortex. Such 
is the general aspect that a thin complete section of the 
cortical substance presents. 

If we add that the cerebral nerve-fibres enter into 
intimate connection with this network of cells, and are 
insensibly lost in the surrounding tissue, we shall then 
have a complete expression of the organization of the 
cerebral cortex. 

Now if JVC observe^ each of the nerve-cells sin^y, 
we discover that they all have a pyrarhidal form ; that 
they are of unequal volume ; that the smaller occupy 
the superfici^ or sub-meningeal, the larger the deeper 
regions ; that these latter are on an average double the 
size of their fellows, and that the transition from small 
to large cells js accomplished*by insensible gradations, 
the cells of the intermediate zones in general presenting 
mixed characteristics. 

The cells ^ave in addition one extremely remarkable 
peculiafit}^ which gives to the histological preparations of 
this region a special,physiognomy, viz., their character-* 
istic arrangement. It is indeed very curious to observe 
that, while they are all, as we have seeiji, pyramidal 
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in form, the summit of each ft, so t(f speak, attracted 
towards the superficial regions, like a series of needles 
magnetized so as to point towards the pole; so that their 
bases are all parallel ^nd are directed towards the point 
from which the nerve-fibres arrive.* 

They give off from their substance a specfes of very 
delicate, rootlet-like, hirsute fringe, which gradually 
spreads out and forms on all sides a surrounding 
network; and as each cell presents a similar arrange¬ 
ment, the result is that a clo*!e union between them is 
produced, so that they form throughout the cerebral 
cortex a continuous true plexus, all the molecules of 
which are by some means arranged so as to vibrate in 
unison. 

By their prolongations, which form the base of the 
pyramid, they enter more or less directly into relation 
wvth the afferent nerve-fibres; while their apices send 
out*a filamentous prolongation, which proce*eds either 
to be lost in the surrounding network, or to enter 
into contact with certain zones of ceUs situated 
above. 

The number of cells in the cortical substance must 
be estimated at many thousands. The following data 
are sufficient to jnake this clear. 

In a space of cortical substance equal to*i square 
millimetre, and of a thickness of V^th of a millimetre, 100 
to 120 nerve-cells of various sizes have, on all average, 
been counted. If now we form in imagination*an esti- 
mate«of the ratio of this small portion of the cortical 
substance to the whole, we shall arrive at an estimate 
of many thousands. 

The colour of the cortical cells in fresh healthy brains 
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is an amber yellc^v. They are apparently provided with 
a bright nucleus and with a nucleolus.* 

The internal structure of the cerebral cell individually 
considered, seems to grow more complex*the deeper we 
proceed in the minute study of its elements. 

Some years ago anatomisfe admitted of an investing 
membrane, and a contained substance,with a nucleus and 
a nucleolus, in the constitution of the cell; later they 
discovered that its investing membrane was nothing 
more than the external tayer of an amorphous proto¬ 
plasm, surrounding the nucleus of the cell, and prolonging 
itself externally in the form of multiple ramifications. 

At the present day things seem to complicate them¬ 
selves still further; for I liave lately discovered in some 
researches as yet unpublished, that this substance which 
we call the protoplasm of the cell is formed by a true 
tissue organized in a special manner; that this tissue, 

consisting* of very delicate fibrillJE interlaced Mike 

. ‘ 

* The cells (jjf the cortical substance were perfectly described by Malpighi 
in the year 1687, and, strange to say, left in oblivion by the majority of anato¬ 
mists during the interval between him and us. It is only in our time that they 
have been more definitely brought to light. “I have thus discovered," says 
Malpighi, “by the dissections J have made of the brains of sound animals, 
that the cortical ^substance of the tjS'aih consists of numbers of small glands 
piled up and united together. These glands, in which<.are inserted, or rather 
from which spring the white roots of the nerves, are so intricately arranged, 
joined, and connected with one another in these regions of the brain, which 
resemble little^tangled tfiickets, that they form by their assemblage the cortex 
or extimal superficies of the brain. They are of an oval shape, which is, 
however, ^ways more or less flattened, from their pressing one upon another 
on all sides. From theii^internal parts there springs a white nerve-fibre, which 
is as it were the vessel belonging to them, and which may be clerfJly seen 
through these small transparent and entirely white bodies: so that the white 
substance of the brain is apparently a tissue and an assemblage of several sorts 
of small fibres joined together, etc, etc." (“ De la structure des viscires," Paris, 
1687.) 
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the wicker-work of an osier-b^ket, a tendency to 
agglomerate towards the nucleus of the cell, which thus 



Fig. 3. —Cortical cell of the deeper zones at about *800 diameters; a section of 
the cell is made through its greater axis, its interior texture belftg thus»]aid bare. 
A represents the superior prolongation radiating from the mass of the^ucleus itself; 
B, lateral and posterior prolongations; c, spongy areolar substance, into which the 
strac)|u:e of the cell itself is resolved ; D, the nucleus its^f seems only to be a thickening 
of this areolar stroma—it sometimes has a radiated arrangement; k, the bright nucleolus 
is itself decomposable into secondary filaments, 

becomes a true point of concentration ; that the nucleus 

C 2 
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itself is not hon^ogeneo^s ; that it is endowed with a 
special structure, radiated in appearance; and that lastly 
the nucleolus, considered as the final expression of the 
unity of the nerve-cell, is in its turn ^ divisible into 

secondary filaments. * 

Imagination is confounded when we penetrate into 
this world of the infinitely little, where we find the 
same infinite divisions of matter that so vividly impress 
us in the study of the sidereal world; and when we 
thus behold the mysterious details of the organization 
of an anatomical element, which only reveal them¬ 
selves when magnified from 700 to 800 diameters, 
and think that this same anatomical element repeats 
itself a thousandfold throughout the whole thickness of 
the cerebral cortex, we cannot help being seized with 
admiration ; especially when we think that each of 
these little organs has its autonomy, its individuality, 
its minute .organic sensibility; that it is united with its 
fellows; that it participates in the common life; and 
that above all it is a silent and indefatigable worker, 
discreetly llaborating those nervous forces of the 
psychic activity, which are incessantly expended in all 
directions and in the most varied manners, according to 
the different .calls which are* made upon it, and set it 
vibrating. " 

The ne^e-fibres which represent the bonds of union 
between thf cortical substance and the central regions 
of the Hjirain emerge from the midst of the plexus 
of cells. They all.at first appear as isolated filaments, 
as a derivation, mediate or immediate, ' from the 
tissue proper to each cell; then by degrees, as they 
proceed between the ranges of cells, they enlarge, their 
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sheath thickens, the interposed^fatty sifbstance becomes 
more abundant, and they are insensibly transformed 
from grey to white fibrils. As to their mode of central 
arrangement they behave in a manner which we shall 
explain further on. • 

Neuroglia .—Among the elements which enter into 
the structure of the cerebral cortex, the uniting sub¬ 
stance, the neuroglia as it is called, plays a primary part 
as regards its anatomical connections and physiological 
properties. • 

Imagine a web of extreme delicacy, radiating from 
the walls of the sheaths of the capillaries of the cerebral 
membranes, and immediately enveloping the cortical sub¬ 
stance; its prolongations, like Sin infinite number of root¬ 
lets, everywhere plunging into this substance. Imagine 
this delicate web, having resolved itself into a network 
of greater and greater attenuation, forming meshes more 
anJ*more closely woven, in the midst of which'the nerve- 
cells are, to borrow the picturesque? simile of Malpighi, 
embedded like pomegranate seeds, in tl^ midst of 
the white fibrous tissue which encloses them on all 
sides. * 

These same neuroglian .filaments thus envelop the 
nerve-cells wit^j their inextricable web, 'just as the 
cellular tissue, for instance, surrounds the lymphatic 
ganglions; and thus is constituted that immense network 
of connective-tissue everywhere continuoiA through¬ 
out the nervous system, from the spinal-cord to the 
braio> serving to support all the individual anatomic 
elements, and by its softness, delicacy, and extreme 
divisibility, forming for them a veritable cement which 
solders them together, uniting them in a perfect unity, 
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while at the sarfte time‘‘it serves them as a means of 
nutrition. 

This network of the neuroglia presents, moreover, a 
very remarkable arrangement in t|;ie cortical substance. 
Not only does it incorporate itself with each particular 
cellular element, and with the nerve-fibres, serving them 
in a manner as a mechanical protection, but besides 
this it plays an analogous part as regards the nervous 
elements of the cortex as a whole. 

Thus, if we examine the superficial layers of each 
convolution in the sub-meningeal regions, we perceive 
that the neuroglia forms, immediately above the last 
zones of nerve-cells, a thin areolar layer of an appre¬ 
ciable thickness, constituting a sort of spongy cushion 
everywhere continuous. It is, in fact, a means of 
protection and isolation which, as it were, filters the 
nutrient juices flowing from the meninges, and prevents 
the plexu^ of nerve-cells, thus protected by this variety 
of natural epitheliuih, from coming nakedly into direct 
contact with the capillaries of the meningeal mem¬ 
branes. (See Fig. i. A.) 

The capillaries similarly play a very important part 
in the structure of the* cortical layer. They represent 
the most important of the nutritive elements that bring 
to the netve-cell the pabulum vita necessary for the 
maintenance of its daily activity. 

Radiatiril in the form of little canals from the deep 
surface <Jf the meninges, they plunge like very delicate 
rootlets into the midst of the nervous elements, divfding 
themselves into a network of greater and greater tenuity, 
and their meshes, becoming closer, pjtss around the 
circumference of each group of cells to form areolae 
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extremely rich in blood-vessels. It is a very remarkable 
fact that these same capillaries? which directly penetrate 
the texture of other organs and come in contact with 
the active elements which it is their task to nourish 
have a speciaF arrangement as regards the nervous ele¬ 
ments, A peculiar adventitious sheath, in fact, surrounds 
their walls, like a muff, for a part of their circumference, 
isolating them from the nervous elements themselves; 
so that it is but mediately that these obtain their share 
in the processes of nutritive life. 

To sum up, the structure <Jf the cerebral cortex may 
be reduced to the following propositions:— 

The cortical substance is composed of fixed ana¬ 
tomical elements, distributed in an infinite number 
throughout its mass—the cerebral nerve-cells. 

These lie in juxtaposition and enter into close relation¬ 
ship one with another. They are further arranged in 
regnlarly stratified zones one above another; and they 
form by their prolongations a tissue which is’everywhere 
continuous, and thus produces unity of action between 
this multitude of isolated elements. • 

As physiological deductions, the following conse¬ 
quences spring from the considerations previously stated. 

The cortical substance represents an immense instru¬ 
ment constituted of nervous elements, each gifted, it is 
true, with its proper individuality, and yet< intimately 
connected one with another. • 

The series of cells arranged in stratifieS zones, and 
the connections of the different strata communicating 
one with another, imply the idea that the nervous 
activities of each zone may be isolatedly evoked; 
that they may be associated one with another; that 
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they may be modified in passing from one region to 
another, according to tHe nature of the intermediary 
cells brought into play; that, in a word, nervous actions, 
like vibratory undulations, must propagate themselves 
through one point of contact aft^r another, following 
the direction of the srganic ^ substance that underlies 
them, either transversely or vertically, from the super¬ 
ficial to the deep regions, and vice versd. 

On the other hand, as regards the physiological signi¬ 
ficance of certain zones, and the relation of each to 
the phenomena of sensatisn and motion, we may, by 
the laws of analogy, suppose that the sub-meningeal 
regions, principally occupied by the small cells, may be 
specially connected with the phenomena of sensation, 
while the deeper regions occupied by groups of large 
cells may be considered as the most important regions 
that give rise to motor phenomena. 

In fact, in applying this question the data whjch 
are acquired from the study of the spinaj cord, and which 
show us, for example, that where there are small cells 
(posterior hosns) the phenomena connected with sensi¬ 
bility take place, and where, on the contrary, there are 
large cells (anterior horns), motor impulses are deve¬ 
loped—it is rational, I assert, to see physiological 
where there * are morphological analogies, and to 
consider tl^ sub-meningeal regions of the small cells 
of the cortical substance as being the natural sphere 
of the •diffufion of general and special sensation, and 
therefore the great common reservoir of all the united 
sensibilities of the organism. And on the other hdnd, 
we may consider the deep zones as being the centres 
for preparing and emitting motor stimuli. * 
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This mode of considering the cerebri cortex, in its 
totality, as an instrument essentially sensori-motor, 
conceived on the same plan as that of the sensori-motor 
instruments of the spinal cord, will permit of the formu¬ 
lation of certain new propositions on the subject of the 
evolution and intra-cerebral.transfotmation of the pheno¬ 
mena of sensibility into motor reaction. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WHITE SUBSTANCE OF THE BRAIN. 

The white substance of the brain is composed of a series 
of tubules in exact juxtaposition, and serving as it were 
as isolated conductors for each group of cells with 
which they are in connection, like the electric wire that 
carries the imponderable njatter secreted by the pile with 
which it is united. 

These nervous tubules, of which the general direc¬ 
tion is perceptibly rectilinear, are, like the nerve-cells 
so closely related to them, distributed in very consider¬ 
able numbers, seeing that they constitute the' mass of 
the white cerebral substance of the two hemispheres. 

They are Ascntially composed of a fundamental fibre 
designated as the axis cyli-^der, which represents the true 
nervous element of the tubule; and it is this fibril that 
usually enters into direct connection with the essential 
structure of the nerve-cell. 

This fundamental fibril is surrounded, as with a muff, 
by a sheath of connective tissue, of variable thickness 
accordfng as it is observed in the central or peripheral 
regions of the system. Between this sheath and the <^xis 
cylinder there is placed a fatty, oleo-phosphoric, highly 
refracting substance, the myeline, which forms, as it were, 
a fluid isolating body between these two elements. 
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The neuroglia, with its thousa|ids of .;pneshes infinitely 
divided, similarly forms around the nerve-tubules a 
closely-woven network, which sustains them and con- 



. . 

Fig, 3. —of tljp commissural fibres of the anterior regfbns of the brain. 
These form a series of curves one within another, Ae extremities of each of which 
plunge into the homologous regions of each cerebral lobe, i, i', a, 2 ', —sand l'heypas^ 
through the middle line, and at 4 and 4' give rise to the various appearances which the 
corpus callostun presents. 5. Commissural fibres of the inferior regions. These arc 
curved in an inverse direction as regards the^former, the convexity of each set being 
presented towards that of the other. 


stitutes a uniting frame-worS:, and a veritable cement in 
the midst of which they are imbedded. 

These thousands of nervous elements, thus Constituted, 
emerge isolatedly from the different zones the cortex, 
either directly, from the essential protoplasmic structure 
of the nerve-cells, or indirectly, by springing from the 
midst of the intercellular tissue, in the form of grey 
transparent fibrils, covered with an exceedingly 
delicate sheath. By degrees, in consequence of the 
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interposition of t^he myeyne, which becomes more abun¬ 
dant between the andthe sheath, these grey fibrils 

assume the condition of white fibres, and, having at¬ 
tained the constitution of complete nervous elements, 
pursue their way in a given direction, to be decomposed, 
in the last stage of thdir course, in the satellite masses of 
grey matter with which they are particularly connected. 

The white nerve fibres, like true bonds of union, serve 
then merely to connect two regions of associated cells, 
and thus to establish between them a natural channel 
for the propagation of nervous activity. From this 
standpoint they are quite comparable to the nerve-fibres 
interposed between each of the ganglions of the sympa¬ 
thetic, and serving as a bond of connection between them. 

This being understood, let us see how these fibrillary 
elements behave, what particular direction they follow, 
and what relations they establish with the different 
central regions. • « 

Generally speaking the white cerebral fibres take two 
directions. 

I. The firSt group of the commissural fibres runs in 
a perceptibly tranverse direction. 

Originating in the midst of the plexus of cells of 
the cortical substance, after having travelled with their 
partners for a while they separate from them one by one, 
abandon tlfeir primitive direction, pass across the mesial 
line, and are^. finally lost in the homologous regions of 
the opposite hemisphere. (Figs. 3 and 4.) 

They thus constitute the transverse fibres of the v^ult 
of the corpus callosum, to which those of the anterior 
white commissure are attached. 

« 

They individually present themselves as curvi- 
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linear fibres in the form of an ,U; an(> the branches of 
this U plunge in a similar manner into the homologous 

regions of both hemispheres. 

This collection of transverse white fibres, which, 
taken as a whole, fofms a little more than half the 
white mass of the cerebral hernispheres, establishes, 



men 

F,g. 4.-D!agram of the commissural fibms'on the level of ** 

Groups of transverse fil»es. one within another. ^‘* 1 ‘‘‘^.'VromSral 

figure— 9 , 9'. Grey substance of corpus striatum 3 . striatum 

fiL^-^; 4'. These curve into the shape of an S to accommodate the «brpus stnatum, 

which they help to limit extemallyi 


therefore, intimate connections between homologous 
regicgis of the cortical substance. The fibres them¬ 
selves are thus, by reason of their relations with the 
grey elementSf true commissures distributed 
where in infinite numbers. We may also say t a 
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they constitut^. a veiy distinctly defined system of 
fibres, which by reason of its anatomical function may 
be in a general manner denominated a system of cotn- 
missnral fibres. 

From a physiological point of ‘view, oh the direction 
of this order of fibres*we might base the induction that it 
is by means of them that the regions of the two cerebral 
hemispheres arc regularly anastomosed, cell to cell; and 
that they are, from this very fact, the true agents in the 
unity of action of the two cerebral lobes. 

2 . The second group* of white fibres (converging 
fibres), no less important than the preceding, follows a 
rectilinear and sensibly converging direction. This 
system of fibres is entirely developed within the same 
hemisphere from which it is derived. It has nothing 
in common with the opposite hemisphere. 

The fibres of which it consists originate with their 
fellows, the commissural fibres, at all points of« the 
cortical periphery, iri the midst of the plexus of cells, 
in the form of grey fibrils, and proceed along the 
common triffck for a certain time. Arrived at the level 
of the wall of the superior angle of the ventricles, the 
commissural fibres pass to the opposite side, while these 
insensibly approach one Another like a series of rays 
radiating from the periphery of a holloW sphere, group 
themsclvdfe in the form of great white cylindroid fascicles 
placed in juxtaposition, and are inserted, like pins in a 
pincushion, around the anterior, middle, and posterior 
regions of the optic thalamus of the corresponding 
hemisphere. 

By reason of the direction and special mode of group¬ 
ing of the nervous elements which thus serve as a bond 
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of union between the peripheral and central regions of 
the brain, we cannot but recognise that, anatomically, 


they play the part of converging elements and con- 



Fig. s, —Diagram of the converging fibres their relations to the central grey 
ganglions—1. Converging hbres of tlie posterior convolutions of^the brain—». Converg¬ 
ing fibres of the midfile convolutions of the brain—3. Converging fibres of the anterior 
convolutions of the brain—4, 4', 4”. Cortical periphery as related to the central grey 
ganglions—5. Optic thalamus—6. Corpus striatum—7. Anterior t^lfactory) centre— 
8. Middle (optic) centre—9. Median (sensitive) centre—vo Posterior (acoustic) centre— 
XI. Central grey region—12. Ascending grey fibres of visceral i|yiervation—13. Grey 
optic fibres—14. Ascending sensitive fibres—15. Ascending acoustic fibrei^xfi. Series 
of anterolateral fibres of the axis going to be lost in the corpus stnatunt 

stitute a system, as well defined as the former, which we 
have described undef the name of convergingfibres. 

As regards the behaviour of each group of converging 
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fibres, it is notv^our burliness in this work to give a 
detailed anatomic description of each of them. We 
shall only mention that, whether we consider them in 
the posterior, middle, or anterior regions of the brain, 
we find them everywhere disposed^ in a similar manner, 
and directed towards their proper centre of attraction. 

Thus the converging fibres of the posterior convo¬ 
lutions follow a common postero-anterior direction; 
those of the anterior the reverse; while those of the 
superior convolution run from above downwards, and 
those of the inferior from b'elow upwards. 

Such are the special characters of the two great sys¬ 
tems of fibres which constitute the white substance of 
the brain. These fibres ryn in a fixed direction, obey 
definite laws, and thus become the fundamental frame¬ 
work which on the one hand binds together the homo¬ 
logous regions of the two hemispheres, and on the other 
establishes the organio union between the periphejal 
regions and central ganglions of the brain. 

This concentration of the converging fibres around 
the optic thalSmus once effected, what becomes of these 
nervous elements, and hoy do they become lost in its 
mass } 

From the nioment in'wlfich they are implanted in 
the circumference of the optic thalamus,'"they become 
dispersed by degrees, insensibly taper away, and we 
then see them, in tKe form of whitish rectilinear fibrils, 
continu6 the converging direction of the primitive 
fascicles, and fini^lly lose themselves in the midst of the 
different agglomerations of grey matter that they meet 
in their passage (centres of the optic thalamus and 
corpus striatum). 
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Thus it is that each region’of the CMftcal periphery is 
united, by means of these whfte fibre^to a symmetrical 
region in this common ganglion of grey matter (the 
optic thalamus), and that these two foci of nervous 
activity, the cortical,periphery and the central ganglion, 
like two electric piles united by a common wire, are 
intimately united into a single instrument. 


D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE OPTIC THALAMUS. 

Having thus passed in review the structure of the cor¬ 
tical substance, and the direction of the white fibres 
which emerge from it, it is now necessary to begin the 
study of the optic thalamus and corpus striatum, in the 
substance of which these white fibres are lost; these 
being, as it were, the natural pivots around which all the 
elements of the system gravitate. 

The central mass of grey matter which is usually 
designated the optic thalamus, and of which the anato¬ 
mical stru(?ture and general relations were scarcely 
known until the present day, is an ovoid body of red¬ 
dish colour, situated in the very middle of the brain, 
a fact easily verifiable with a pair of compasses. It is 
in a manner the centre df attraction of all the fibres, 
the grouping and direction ^f which it thus governs. 

It is composed: (i). Of a series of small isolated 
ganglions <jf grey matter, situated one behind another in 
a line which runs in an antero-posterior direction ; (2). Of 
two slqpder bands of greyish material, lining the inter¬ 
nal surfaae of the third ventricle, and continuous with 
the grey matter of the spinal cord, which thus ascends 
into the interior of the brain. 

X. The isolated ganglions are four in number. These 
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'have already been described ty an^ton^ts, Arnold in 
particular,* with the exceptionthe Indian ganglion, 
the existence of which has been revealed by my own 
researches. They are arranged, as has been said, in an 
antcro-posterior direejion, and form successive tuberosi¬ 
ties on the surface of the optic thalamus, which give 
it the multilobular appearance of a conglomerate gang¬ 
lion. (See 7, 8, 9, 10, Figs. 5 and 6.) 

The anterior ganglion is the most prominent. It is 
very much developed in the animal species in which the 
development of the olfactory,nerve is very well-marked 
{corpus album subrotundum of anatomists). 

Immediately behind comes a second, the middle 
ganglion, which in man is comparatively the most 
apparent and the most fully developed. In those ani¬ 
mal species in which the optic nerves are rudimentary, 
the mole in particular, this ganglion is on the contrary 
scarcely visible. 

fiehind the preceding, and in the very centre of the 
optic thalamu.s, we meet with a third ganglion, of the 
size of a large pea, and whitish in appea^rance, which 
from its situation I propose to call the mediau centre. 

Finally, behind, in the neighbourhood of the superior 
tubercula quadrigemina, we, fitjd another ganglion, ot 
which the contours are in general vaguely defined, and 
which constitutes the posterior centre.f 

By means of a series of section ^5, either vertical or 
horizontal, we may convince ourselves thal^ these small 
ganglions form circumscribed and very distinctly iso- 

♦ 4Bee '• Tabula; Anatomicae."—^Arnold^ leones cerebri et medulLe spinalis.’^ 
Turid, 1858. 

t See " Iconogiaphie pbotogtaphique des centres nerveux." Plates, 2, 4, 6, 
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lated masses tf grey matter, composed of plexuses of 
anastomosing cells; ancf that they in reality form small 
independent centres in regular juxtaposition, and iso- 
latedly communicating with special groups of afferent 
nerve-fibres. r 

Now what is their^ true signification from a physio¬ 
logical point of view ? 

Up to the last few years the function of this mass of 
grey matter which forms the optic thalamus was an 
insoluble problem for anatomists. It was like an un¬ 
known land, of which anatomy had barely ascertained 
the situation. Thus, d, fortiori, it may be comprehended 
that it was far from possible to point out the signifi¬ 
cance of each of these isolated ganglions. 

It was by applying myself to the study of the con¬ 
nections of each of these little isolated centres witli the 
peripheral nervous expansions which are distributed 
to them, and by cpnfronting these new data with 
the facts which comparative and pathological anatomy 
had revealed to me,* that I was led to consider them as 
so many small isolated and independent foci of con¬ 
centration for the different kinds of sensorial impressions 
which are conveyed to tlieir substance.* 

Thus, if we take the anterior centre, for instance, 
(Fig. 6), we s*ee that it is directly united, by means of a 
series of c curvilinear fibrils, described by anatomists 
under the name ofi tcenia semicircular is, with a particular 
mass of gi1?y matter situated at the base of the brain, 
and itsdf directly receiving the external root of the 
olfactory nerve. Direct anatomical examination shows, 

* See Luys, " Recherches anatomiques, physiologiques et pathologiques sur 
les centres nerveux," 1865. ^ 
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then, that there are intimate oonnectidfis between the 
anterior centre and the peripheral olfactory apparatus. 

(20, Fig. 6.) 

On the oth^ hand, in confirmation of this, in the 
animal species in whi<m the olfactoiy apparatus is very 
much developed, this ganglion itself is proportionally 
very well marked. 

Analogy has thus led us to conclude that this ganglion 
is in direct connection with olfactory impressions, and 
that this marks it as the^ point of concentration 
towards which they converge before being radiated 
towards the cortical periphery. 

This simple and purely anatomic view was, for myself, 
to some extent a ray of light* and the real clue that 
enabled me to propound my theory concerning the phy¬ 
siological function of the optic thalamus, by applying 
to the physiological interpretation of other ganglions 
the ^Indisputable facts I had just ascertained respecting 
the anterior centrd; since it was evident that what was 
true for one must be true for all the other closely related 
centres. 

Thus by successively applying the same processes of 
investigation I arrived at the /ollpwing conclusions: *— 

That the middle centre, so manifestly in continuity, 
as regards its tissue, with the grey roots of the optic 
nerves, is destined for the condensation of visual im¬ 
pressions (Fig. 6—13. 14.) ; that the mediae ganglion 
is connected with the condensation of sensitive im¬ 
pressions (Fig. 6—8. 9.), and the posterior with that of 

* I wish to remark, with regard to acoustic impressions, that the acoustic 
nerves, as they are itfkplanted in the spinal axis, occupy precisely its most pos¬ 
terior regionSi being situated behind the bundles of sensitive fibres* 
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auditory impressions (F^g. 6—3. 4.); and that thus, in 
their central order of classification, isolated sensorial 
impressions find independent halting-places grouped 
along the same line, and in an order corrclatively similar 
to that which presides over their mode of distribution 
in the peripheral regions of the system. 

It is, indeed, curious to observe in a human head, 
when examined in profile, that the olfactory organs of 
the nose are first met with, in the most anterior plane ; 
then the visual organs, the eyes, in the second line ; the 
sensitive organs in the third ; and finally the auditory 
organs, the ears, occupying the most posterior place; 
and that, further, in their mode of distribution in the 
central ganglions of the* cerebral mass these same im¬ 
pressions are grouped in isolated independent ganglions, 
occupying, as regards one another, a taxonomic order, 
which is in a man 
of origiit in the 

Fig. 6). 

These fa«ts, which have shed quite a new light upon 
the anatomical and physiological functions of the optic 
thalami, have found their confirmation, on the one 
hand in the experiments of physiology, and on the 
other hand ‘in the clinical examination of symptoms, 
which ai^ in these matters the irrefragable criterion 
of every truly scientific doctrine. 

Thus Dit Edouard Fourni6, in a series of experiments 
made oft living animals by means of the injection of 
irritating substances into different parts of the optic 
thalamus, succeeded in annihilating such or such sen¬ 
sorial impressions, according as the traumatic laceration 
had attacked such or such a ganglion of the optic 


er only a repetition of their mode 
peripheral regions (20, 13. 3 ; 
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thalamus. Thus he succeeded in successively annihi¬ 
lating vision, sensation, smell, etc.* 

On the other hand, well-observed clinical facts, re¬ 
ported by former writers, and therefore much anterior 
to my own researcWes, showed me that sometimes sen¬ 
sorial impressions might* be tcftally and successively 
destroyed when the two optic thalami were simulta¬ 
neously attacked, and that sometimes isolated sensorial 
impressions might be disturbed in consequence of a 
local lesion of ‘their tissue. 

There exists, indeed, a topical observation made by 
Hunter,.of which he has left a drawing, which mani¬ 
festly confirms what I have just put forward. 

In this observation he rccgunts the curious history of 
a young woman who, in the space of three years, 
successively lost the senses of smell, sight, hearing, and 
sensation, and who gradually sank, remaining a stranger 
tck all external impressions. When the autopsy of her 
brain was mado, it was found thaf the optic thalami of 
each hemisphere, and the optic thalami alone (as can be 
seen in the original drawing) were attacked by a 
fungus hacmatodes, which lyid progressively destroyed 
their substance. 

In other circumstances,* when circuniscribed lesions 
have attackefl separate ganglions, the abolition of such 
or such kinds of sensorial impressions has*been noted. 
Thus, in three observations, for which I am indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Auguste Voisin, an& in Which the 
abolition of smell on one side had been remarked, cor- 

9 

* " Recherches experimentals sur le fonctionnement du cerveau,” par E. D. 
Foumi^, Paris. ^73, p. 83. 

t " Medico-Chir. Transactions"—London, 1825, vol. xiii. Part Second, p. 88. 
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responding degenerations,of the anterior centres were 
likewise observed. 

In a case reported by Serres, in a man who had 
suddenly lost the sight of both eyes, they found on 
autopsy a haemorrhagic effusion occupying the optic 
thalamus on a level with the •grey commissure, that is 
to say on a level with the middle centres. 

In two unpublished cases observed by myself, I 
noticed a loss of sensation on one side of the body, 
coincident with an isolated destruction of the median 
centre of the opposite side. * 

Finally I have twice observed, in the brains of two 
deaf-mutes, in one case a lesion of the posterior regions, 
in the other amyloid degeneration of the same locality 
(posterior centres). * On the theory thus supported by 
the data furnished by normal and pathological anatomy, 
and experimental physiology, we may, therefore, legiti¬ 
mately conc^jide that the isolated ganglions of the opMc 
thalamus are so many independent departments for 
each kind of sensorial impressions, and that the destruc¬ 
tion of each of them may lead to the disappearance or 
alteration of the function to which it is specially 
devoted.-f 

2. The centr^il region of grey matter which, as we 
have seen, lines the internal walls of the optic thalami, 
represents afl elongation into the brain of the central 
grey matter of the spinal cord. 

I * 

* Annalls des nu^adies de roreille et du larynx/* 1875. •• Contribu¬ 
tions k r^tude des lesions intra-c^r^brales de la surdi-mutit^/* Luys* t 

t See the facts described in my * Recherches sur I'anatomie, la physiologic, 
et la pathologic du syst^me nerveux/' p. 535, &c., as complementary details on 
the subject of the symptoms determined by different lesidhs of the optic 
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It presents the appearance o( two trjiCts of ashen- 
grey matter, which here and there form protuberances, 
which are themselves individually connected with 
the nerve-fibrils which are implanted in them. Such 
are the grey protube^nces of the septum^ for the 
internal olfactory roots; those of the tuber cinereum, 
for the optic fibres ; the mamillary tubercles and pineal 
gland, for the connecting fibres emanating from the 
anterior centres. 

It similarly receives a certain contingent of grey . 
ascending fibres, which probably*represent the centripetal 
spinal fibres which are distributed in these plexuses.* 

The central grey matter is composed of a network of 
anastomosing cells, forming a continuous plexus. 

Since, on the other hand, we can demonstrate that 
the white cerebral fibres radiating from the convolutions 
do not all lose themselves in the small centres of the 
optic dthalamus, but that a certain number of them, 
•pursuing their primitive direction, aro prolonged as far 
as the plexuses of the central grey matter^ w« may 
legitimately recognize in this anatomical arrangement 
the natural channel for the propagation of nervous 
actions emanating from the cortical periphery, and 
manifesting themselves in the ‘plexuses of central grey 
matter; and rdtiprocally, interpreting things in an 
inverse sense, we may recognize in this sp'fecies of 
nerve-fibres the direct means of communicatiojj between 
the spheres where the phenomena of vegetative l^fe take 
place, and those regions of the cortical substance which 
are the theatre of psycho-intellectual activity. 

To sum up, the optic thalami are in a special manner 

* See Luys* '* Iconographie des centres nerveux," Plate 65. 
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the natural \natomicAl foci which preside over the 
organization and grouping of the cerebral fibres. From 
a physiological standpoint, the optic thalami are inter¬ 
mediary regions interposed between the purely reflex 
phenomena of the spinal cor& and the activities of 
psychical life. • • 

By their isolated and independent ganglions they 
serve as points of condensation for each order of sensorial 
impressions that finds in their network of cells a place of 
. passage and a field for transformation. It is there that 
these are for the firsl time condensed, stored up 
and elaborated by the individual metabolic action 
of the elements that they disturb in their passive. It 
is thence, as from a peiviltimatc stage, that, after having 
passed through ganglion after ganglion, along the 
centripetal conductors which transport them, they are 
launched forth into the different regions of the cortical 
peripheijy in a new form —intellectualized in som» way, 
to serve as excitipg materials for the activity of the • 
cells of the cortical substance. (Fig. 6—14. 9. 4.) 

These ^re, then, the sole and unique open gates by 
, which all stimuli fronj without, destined to serve as 
pabtdtim vita for these same cortical cells, pass; and the 
. only mean^ of communication by which the regions of 
psychical activity come into contact ^ith the external 
world.** 

* From intimate connexions which unite the plexuses of the optic 
thalaftius witn those of the cortical layer, and which cause these latter, as regards 
the evokiilfe of their activity, to be completely dependent upon the materials 
transmitted to them, it may be understood what an important part the morbid 
activity of the plexuses of the optic thalami may play in the evolution of various 
hallucinatory processes. Sec, for complementary details on the importance of 
irritations of the optic thalami in the development! of hallucinations^ the 
Inaugural thesis of Dr. Ritti. Paris, 1874. 
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On the other hand, a direct exannnation of the 
relations of the centres of the optic thalami to the 
different regions of the cortical periphery enables us to 
determine the following peculiarities also. 

It is sufficient to cast a glance over horizontal sections 
of the brain to recognize tlfat eadh of these centres is 
more particularly in connection with certain regions of 
this very cortical substance. Thus, for instance, we see 
plainly that the central ganglion, by means of the white 
fibres that emerge from it, apparently radiates thp 
impressions it condenses towards the antero-lateral 
regions of the brain,* and that the posterior centre 
acts in the same manner as regards the regions of the 
posterior cormia ; while the median centre, by means of 
the divergent fibrils which are implanted in its mass, 
appears to direct its radiations indifferently towards 
all parts of the cortical substance. The anterior centre, 
lcss*distinctly attached to the cortical substaijce, seems, 
nevertheless, to have its special .area of distribution 
in the grey matter of the hippocampus. In the animal 
species in which the olfactory organs are weTl developed, 
this convolution similarly exhibits a high degree of 
development. 

These anatomical data, wfiich every one. can observe, 
de visu, throw*a completely new light upon that long- 
discussed question as to cerebral localizations, and are 
direct evidence that there arc in the differqpt regions of 
the cortical substance isolated circumscribed^ localities, 
affected in an independent manner, for the reception of 
suen or such kinds of sensorial impressions. We are 

* See my *' Incoflographie photographique des centres nerveux/* Plates iv, 
V. vi. 
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thus logically red to comprehend that the peripheral 
development of such or such a sensory organ is 
designed to have a receptive organ in some way 
adapted to it in the central regions, and, that the rich¬ 
ness in nerve-elements of such or such a region of 
the cortical substancd itself* and the degree of proper 
sensibility and specific energy of each of them, may, at 
a given moment, play an important part in the sum 
total of mental faculties, and thus determine the tem¬ 
perament of the specific activity of such or such an 
organization. 

We thus recognize the fact that the secret of certain 
aptitudes—of such or such a native predisposition, is 
naturally derived from tke preponderance of such or 
such a group of sensorial impressions, which find in the 
regions of psychical activity in which they are particu¬ 
larly elaborated a soil ready prepared, which amplifies 
and perfe<ifs them according to the richness and degree 
of vitality of the eJements placed at thtir disposal. 

Finally, the plexuses of the central grey matter^ which 
are similarly united to the different regions of the 
cortical substance, show us that stimuli radiated from 
the depth of visceral life ascend, with the organic tissue 
which carries .them, as far as the interior of the brain * 
(the experiments of Schiff confirm this) ;*and that they 
are thus citried into the different regions of the cortical 
substance, a^nd associated with the essential phenomena 
of psychicj^iactivity. 

From this double induction we are therefore led to 

* The experiments of Schiff tend to show that the vascular nerves of the 
liver and stomach pass over the medulla oblongata to terminate higher up, 
"A portion of them,” he says, "appears to reach the optic thalamus." 
(" Coinpte rendu de I'acad^mie des sciences," 15th Sept., 1862.) 
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consider the masses of grey matter, u^ally described 
under the name of optic thalami, as essentially central 
regions which are the bond of union between the various 
elements of the entire cerebral system. 

Through thtir tissues pass vibrations of all kinds, 
those which fadiate from tl;e ext^nal world, as well as 
those which emanate from vegetative life. TKere, in the 
midst of their cells, in the secret chambers of their pecu¬ 
liar activity, these vibrations are diffused, and make a 
preparatory halt; and thence they are darted out in all 
directions, in a new and alrondy more animalized and 
more assimilable form, to afford food for the activity 
of the tissues of the cortical substance, which only live 
and work under the impulse of their stimulating excite¬ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CORPUS STRIATUM.' 

The mass of grey matter designated by the name of 
corpus striatum is the complement of the optic thalamus, 
with which it constitutes those two grey ganglions which 
occupy the central region of each hemisphere, and 
which are, as has been frequently pointed out, the 
natural poles around which all the nervous elements 
gravitate. 

While the optic thalami present, in a manner, masses 
of grey matter grouped around the prolongation of the 
posterior columns of the spinal axis, of which, speaking 
in general terms, they form the crown, the corpora striata 
are, on the jiontrary, situated on the prolongation of the 
antero-lateral columns. They therefore evidently occupy 
an anterior situation as icrgards the optic thalami; and 
in connection with this,subject, it is not without interest 
to remark that the same relations that exist in the whole 
of the sjnnal cord, are here reproduced with obviously 
analogous characteristics. 

In,the pord the sensitive or excito-motor regions 
occupy the posterior portion, while the essentially motor 
regions occupy the anterior. 

In the brain the same relations as to neighbourhood, 


Fig. 6, p. 6i, and Fig. 5, p. 31. * 
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and the same correlative arrangements e^/st. Indeed, 
while the optic thalami with their different ganglions re¬ 
present the regions of passage for sensorial impressions, 
the grey matter of the corpora striata, with its multiple 
elements, represetits the* place of halt and reinforcement 
for motor stimuli radiating from the#cerebral cortex. 

It may therefore be said that in the brain, by virtue of 
the same anatomic arrangements, the regions where the 
phenomena of sensation occur, and those in which 
motor stimuli are elaborated, reciprocally maintain 
the same topographic relations that they have in the 
different portions of the spinal cord proper. 

As to external configuration the mass, of the corpus 
striatum presents the form of a reddish grey mass, of 
flabby consistence*, situated in front of the optic 
thalamus, and, gradually diminishing from before back¬ 
wards, extending as far as its posterior regions. 

It ^llows that the mass of the .corpora striata pre- 
.sents an ovoid pyrifprm appearance, the larger extremity 
directed forwards, the tapered extremity backwards, 
and that the optic thalamus in its antero-lateAl regions 
is encircled with a network of grey substance having its 
maximum thickness anteriorly. 

It follows besides, as a consequence of this anato¬ 
mical arrangemegit, that the white converging fibres 
which group themselves around the optic thalamus, 
before arriving at their destination encounter a more 

•• 

* This soft consistence of the grey matter of the corpus strialmn, on the 
one hand, and the excessive development of the capillaries which circulate in 
its mas#on the other, explain the extreme friability of its tissue and the 
facility with which it may be lacerated by congestions which render the vessels 
turgid. Thus we may Recount for the greater frequency of unilateral paralyses 
of motion, as compared with those of sensation. 
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or less conViderable thickness of the corpus striatum, 
which they traverse from one side to the other, at 
various angles and in various directions. (Fig. 5.) The 
anterior convergents in particular, which run towards 
the corresponding regions of' each' optic thalamus, 
plunge from befora backwards into the very mass of the 
corpus striatum, and divide it into two segments, one 
extra- and one intra-ventricular.* 

The colour of the grey matter of the corpus striatum 
is sensibly homogeneous, wherever it is observed. It is 
flabby, reddish, and composed of special anatomical 
elements. It is, moreover, permeated by an infinite 
number of whitish serpentine filaments, which represent 
the terminal expansions of the antero-lateral motor 
fibres of the spinal cord. 

In the internal and inferior regions, however, where 
there is a confluence of all the antero-lateral fascicMs of 
the spinal axis which expand into the corpus striatum, 
we come upon a very clearly cirqumscribed region of 
firmer consistence, and yellowish colour, which is easily 
recognized by its peculiar striation.*f 

This peculiar circuniscribed mass of yellowish matter, 
which I have more particularly designated under the 
name oi yellow nucleus* q{ the corpus striatum, plays 
an important part, as a centre of radiation for nerve- 
fibres, tn its relations with the ultimate expansions of 
the cerebellar peduncles. 

t r' 

* TheiQt^are those fibres composed of isolated fascicles regularly stratified 
one above the other, of which the continuity may be clearly ascertained by 
the aid of dissection, in antero-posterior sections of the brain. hey are 
most improperly designated by the name of the internal capsule, * ‘ loono- 

graphie photographique,” pi. xlv.) , 

f See “ Iconographie photographique,” pi. xxxi. xzxii. x. xi. xliii. and xliv. 
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The structure of the corpus striatu^ must now be 
considered, as regards: 

1. The study of the grey matter, regarded from a his¬ 

tological point of view, and as to the characters of its 
elements. * * 

2. That of the nervous, elements, of various origin, 
which enter into relation with those proper to itself. 

I. The grey matter of the corpus striatum is histo¬ 
logically composed of an infinite number of large poly¬ 
gonal nerve-cells with multiple prolongations, their size 
being in general about the Same as that of the larger 
cells of the cerebral cortex. These cells, considered 
in themselves, present characters common to all the 
other cells. They are provided with what appear to be 
a nucleus and nucleolus, and present ramified prolon¬ 
gations which rapidly taper away, and constitute with 
those of the neighbouring cells a very dense and very 
delypate network. 

Besides these, large cells just ^mentioned, we also 
meet with elements of smaller size, especially in the 
region of the yellow nuclei, where they sfl-e extremely 
abundant. Their histological characters recall in a more 
or less vivid manner the similar elements met with in 
the deep zones of the grey ihatfer of the cerebellar con¬ 
volutions. Tlfese small elements, of which the nucleus 
is voluminous, and of which the yellowish colfeur enables 
us to distinguish them from the suAounding corpuscles 
of the neuroglia, exhibit a fringe of radiclel^f dktreme 
tenuity, which is lost in the network formed by the 
larffe cells. It seems, then, probable that these small 
cells, which to some extent histologically represent the 
cerebellar element, enter more or less directly into com- 
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bination with tlife radiations from the large cells which 
represent the cerebral element. 

Besides these two principal elements, we have still to 
describe the corpuscles of neuroglia, derived more or 
less directly from the sheaths of the capillaries, and a 
considerable number o£ vessels which directly penetrate 
from below upwards into its interior in the form of more 
or less rectilinear filaments. (Perforated space of Vicq 
d’Azyr.) 

The diverse elements which enter into the anatomic 
constitution of the corpus ^riatum, are divided into two 
special groups: i, some may be considered as a system 
of fibres afferent to the corpus striatum; 2, others as 
a system of efferent fibres^ 

I. The first group comprehends: 0, on the one 
hand, all the cerebral fibres radiating from the different 
regions of the cortex, and lost in the substance of the 
corpus striatum (cortico-striate fibres); j3, on the other 
hand the ultimate expansions of the superior cerebral 
peduncles, which are lost in its mass, and which repre¬ 
sent the speiific importation of the cerebellar element 
into the constitution of mptor phenomena. 

0. (Fig. 6—6. II. 16.) The elements of the first group, 
which, on acco,unt of thefr origin and termination, I have 
proposed to call cortico-striate, belong to that mass of 
convergent^bres which, radiating from all points of the 
cortical periphery, and probably from the psycho-motor 
regions* so ^arly determined at the present day, take a 
common direction towards the central ganglions. This 
order of fibres, however, once arrived at the circumfereflce 
of the optic thalamus, instead of terminating like their 
fellows, only embrace it. Arrived at the frontier of 
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the optic thalami and the corpora striata, these fibres 
are immediately reflected from below upwards, in the 
form of spiroid lines, and are finally isolatedly dis¬ 
tributed in Jhe different cell-territories of the corpus 
striatum with which they are especially connected. 

These cortico-striate fil^res, \^ich have come out of 
the depths of the cortical layer with the sensitive fibres, 
still proceed for a certain distance through the brain, in 
juxtaposition with these latter, as is also the case in the 
peripheral nervous trunks, lyhich are composed of both 
sensitive and motor fibres, embraced in the same 
envelope. Soon, having arrived in the presence of 
their respective centres of attraction, they each obey 
their innate affinities, and afe distributed, some to the 
centres of the optic thalamus, others to the different 
regions of the grey substance of the corpus striatum. 

These fibres then represent, properly speaking, the 
natural bonds of union between the regions of the 
cortical substance whence proceed the different volun¬ 
tary stimuli (psycho-motor centres), and* the different 
cell-territories of the corpus striatum where they are 
reinforced. As regards aAatomical analogies, they 
represent the whole group of anterior roots in its 
relations with the grey elements of the spinal cord. 

Their precise origin in the different regions of the 
cortical periphery is still a problem to be solved for 
each of them in particular. (Fig. 6—6. IP..16.) . This is 
also the case as regards their central distrimition in the 
di|ferent cell-territories of the corpus striatum. (2. 12. 
17—Fig* 6 .) At the present day they are only known 
and anatomiaally demonstrable in an intermediate por¬ 
tion of their transit, at the moment when they are 
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reflected in the Jbrm of serpentine fibres; • and yet 
their existence, as centrifugal conductors of motor 
stimuli, radiating from the excitable zones of the cere¬ 
bral cortex, is very clearly demonstrated. This is one 
of the most interesting points that experimental physio¬ 
logy has brought to lighi, in rex:ent times. 

The recent researches of Fritsch and Hitzig, who 
were the first, in 1870, to point out that certain zones 
of the grey cortex were excitable by galvanic currents,t 
have opened the road in this direction.| Ferrier has 
shown, indeed, after them, ‘that by applying electric 
excitement in such or such a region of the grey cortex, 
motor reactions in such or such isolated groups of 
muscles are determined ; that at will we may cause the 
eyes, tongue, neck, etc., of an animal to move, according 
as we electrify such or such a convolution; and that, 
in a word, there are in the tissue of the cortical layer 
a series of. small independent motor centres, whi^.h 
may be isolatedly excited, and which communicate by 
independent conductors with the different portions of the 
muscular system. More than this, it has been proved 
that things take place in.the same manner in man; 
for an American physician, pushing the boldness of 
experiment ta its ultimate limits, obtained similar 
results in a patient whose brain was dv^nuded by a 
degeneration of the cranial case.§ 

* See '* Iconograjhie photographique/' pi. xxxii. and xxxiv. 

t “Archivof Bois-Reymond," (iSyo* Heft. 3). 

J See ‘‘Progres medical/* number 28, 1873, and number i, X874. " Re- 

cherches expdrimentales sur la physiologic et U pathologic c^r^brales/* by 
Ferrier. 

g See the "Movement medical/' 1874, number 33, pi. 381. "Rccherches 
cxp^rimentales sur les fonctions du cerveau humain,” by Robert Bartholowt 
Professor in the Medical College of Ohio. 
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Finally, in certain pathological cases in which I 
made special researches, still unpublished, I have even 
been able to demonstrate, as a proof of the exist¬ 
ence, in the cortical layer of isolated foci of motor 
excitation, that in persons who had undergone amputa¬ 
tions at a distant date-*-subjrf:cts who had been long 
deprived of an upper limb, in the case of disarticulation 
of the shoulder, for instance—there existed in certain 
long disused regions of the brain, coincident, very dis¬ 
tinctly localized atrophies. I have, moreover, demon¬ 
strated that the atrophied? regions of the brain arc not 
the same in the case of the amputation of a leg, and in * 
that of amputation of the upper limbs. 

These facts, then, as I havf already explained in former 
works, already extending over ten years, authorize 
us to conclude that there exists a special order of 
nerve-fibres radiating from diflferent departments of the 
cortical substance, and distributed in isolated territories 
of the grey matter of the coj;pus striatum, which is 
thus associated as a co-operant factor in all the vibra¬ 
tions that take place in the plexuses of cerebral cells ; 
and to consider it as proveti that these different groups 
of cortico-striate fibres have each an independent point 

^ • Vs 

of origin. 

/ 3 . The afferent elements of the second group, as we 
have already indicated, are represented b^ the terminal 
expansions of the cerebellar peduncles.^ 

The superior cerebellar peduncles, in f^t, after inter¬ 
crossing in the median line, become associated and form 
two masses of grey matter, described by Stilling, and 
recognizable by their reddish colour. 

These two ganglions, which, as regards their structure 
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and connections ‘represent a veritable focus of radiation 
for cells and nerve-fibres, give rise throughout all their 
antero-external substance to a series of fibrils, inter¬ 
laced in a thousand ways, which all terminate in the 
form of yellowish filaments, in the grey matter of the 
corpus striatum. It is ^this special contingent—an in¬ 
direct emanation from the active elements of the cere¬ 
bellum—that gives to this particular department of the 
corpus striatum, that characteristic yellowish colour, 
which I have already described under the name of the 
yellbw nucleus of the corpus* striatum. 

. These fibrils of cerebellar origin which are disposed in 
the form of yellowish rayed filaments, taper away insen¬ 
sibly, and embrace the white spinal fibres which expand 
in the corresponding regions of the corpus striatum ; 
and are probably lost in the network of large cells, as 
has been previously suggested. 

Now, how do they terminate What is the ultimajte 
mode of combination of the individual elements which 
represent in the brain*the activity of the cerebellum.? 
How does the* cell of the corpus striatum come into 
contact with the cerebellar elements of the new 
importation ? 

So far I have onlybeen'ablfc to form conjectures, and 
while supposing* that there must be some cort of ana¬ 
tomic combieation between these elements of varied 
origin, I can only paftse and await the results of future 
researches. /* 

However ir may be, we cannot help considering the 
corpus striatum, from a dynamic point of view, as bein^ 
indirectly connected with the phenomena of cerebellar 
activity, and seeing in the superior cerebellar peduncles. 
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in the red ganglions of Stilling, and Ih the yellowish 
radii which emerge from them, so many centrifugal 
conductors, incessantly active foci of nervous radiation, 
which allow the cerebellar motor influences with which 
they are chafed to overflow into these plexuses. 

The cerebellar innervation, i^ thus intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the vital phenomena of the corpus striatum as 
a true auxiliary force. It is incessantly overflowing into 
its thousand plexuses like a continuous current of electric 
force, and, as it were, charges its nerve-cells. In motor 
phenomena it is associatednvith all our difierent motor 
acts, and gives to our movements their regularity, their 
force, and their continuity. Under a thousand forms, in 
fact, it silently disperses itself through all the conscious 
and unconscious actions of the organism, and seems to 
be an indispensable component of every motor act 
whatsoever.* 

•2. The elements of the second group, those which 
constitute the.mass of the efferent fibres 6f the corpus 
striatum, are represented by that series of nerve-fibres 
which are ordinarily described under* the name of 
cerebral peduncles, and which, grouped in the form of 
isolated fascicles, and arranged in a spiroid fashion, 
pass in succession, after hhving traversed the pons, to be 
dispersed in the different segments of the spinal axis. 
These fibres, which represent conductors interposed 


* The researches of experimental physiology, as well%aclinical phenomena, 
demonstrate in an unmistakable manner, the importVt part played by 
^erebellar innervation in motor acts. When the cerebellum is engaged in 
any way, disturbances in the regular co-ordination of movements are always 
perceived, and more than this, motor acts are weakened, a phenomenon of 
the utmost importance, as implying the extinction of the foci of motor 
innervation which are designed to produce them. 
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between the Hifferent cell-territories of the corpus 
striatum and the different ganglions of the motor nerves 
of the spinal chord, are not distinctly isolated at their 
point of origin in the plexuses of cells of the corpus 
striatum. (Fig. 6.—12. I2^ 17 and 19.) 

All that we can say yf them is, that they appear by 
insensible degrees in the form of whitish traces creeping 
over the grey matter of the extra- and intra-ventricular 
ganglions; that soon they insensibly increase in volume; 
that converging like the rays of a fan, they all approach 
the* yellow nuclei of the corpus striatum ; that they 
gradually enter into contact with the yellow fibres which 
constitute the substance of these bodies; and that when, 
after condensation, they emerge from the corpus striatum, 
they present themselves in the form of three demi- 
cones, one enclosing the other. (Fig. 6.—19.)* 

These nervous elements, having been thus arranged 
and reinforced by the union of different masses .'of 
grey mattef belonging to the cerebellar innervation 
(grey matter of Sommering, grey matter of the pons) 
(Fig. 6.—18. ®9. 19'. 19") pursue a descending and 
oblique course, which causes them (on a level with the 
medulla) to pass insensibly into the opposite regions of 
the spinal axis. Little by iittfe, and fascicle by fascicle, 
they separate, td distribute themselves in the different 
segments of ^he spinal cord, and in the different groups 
of motor cells of the antero-lateral regions. These, 
regularly.stra^'fied one above another, like a series of 
electric machines always ready to start into action, 

* In a horizontal section of this region, these three demi-cones present the 
appearance of three semicircular concentric lines. See ** Iconographie photo* 
graphique/' pi. xi. and xxxi.» fig. z. 
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silently await the arrival of the stiiAulating spark 
destined to call them into activity. 

Thus it follows, from what we have just explained, 
that the corpus striatum, like the optic thalamus, is a 
nervous apparatus with multiform activities. 

It is a common territory into wjjiich the cerebral, cere¬ 
bellar, and spinal activities come in success*ion, to be 
combined, and I might almost say, to anastomose. 
It thus represents, from a dynamic point of view, a 
synthesis of multiple elements. 

It is in the midst of its* tissues that the influence 
of volition is first received at the moment when it 
emerges from the depths of the psycho-motor centres 
of the cerebral cortex. There it makes its first halt 
in its descending evolution, and enters into a more 
intimate relation with the organic substratum destined 
to produce its external manifestations—in one word, 
ma^rtalizes itself. (Fig. 6.—12 and 17.) 

From this mqment it comes into intimale contact 
with the innervation radiating from the cerebellum, and 
it is now no longer itself, no longer the Simple purely 
psycho-motor stimulus it was at its origin. It is asso¬ 
ciated with this new influence, which gives it somatic 
force and continuity of action.* It then passes out of 
the brain by means of the peduncular fibres, combined 
w'ith a new element, and pursuing its centrifiigal course, 
it is finally extinguished here and "there by setting in 
motion the different groups of cells of tftjy spinal axis, 
whose dynamic properties it thus evokes, ^ig. 6.—18 
and 19.) 

Thus also, proceeding like an electric current into the 
different departments it animates, it now tends to 
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produce phond-motor movements designed to express 

outwardly the emotions of our sentient personality, and 

now to determine in the different muscular groups, 

general or partial movements of flexion, extension, or 

progression, according as it is distributed to such or 

such groups of satellite cells^ the habitual servants of its 

excito-mofor demands. 

We see then, to sum up, by means of this simple 
physiological sketch, what an all-important part these 
two central ganglions play in the phenomena of cere¬ 
bral activity, and how completely different is the 
mode of action of each. 

The elements of the optic thalami purify and trans¬ 
form by their peculiar metabolic action impressions 
radiating from without, which they launch in an intel- 
lectualized form towards the different regions of the 
cortical substance. The elements of the corpus 
striatum, on the contrary, have an inverse influence 
upon the stimuli starting from these „same regions ot 
the cortical substance. They absorb, condense, 
materialize them by their intervention ; and, having 
amplifled and incorporated them more and more with 
the organism, they project them in a new form in the 
direction of the different*- motor ganglions of the 
spinal axis, where they thus become one of the multiple 
stimulations destined to bring the muscular flbre into 
play. , 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL DEDUCTIONS. 

Now, if we group synthetically the anatomical pro¬ 
positions we have tried to eAablish in the course of 
this work, we see that the brain is a geminate organ, 

formed of two hemispheres, of which the elements are 

• 

strictly associated with one another, by means of a 
series of commissural fibres which unite them in¬ 
timately, and produce a certain tendency in their mole¬ 
cules to vibrate in unison. (Figs. 3. and 4.) 

Eagh of these two lobes, or hemispheres, ^s funda¬ 
mentally formed of masses of grey matter irregularly 
distributed—the grey matter of the central ganglions 
(the optic,thalami and corpora striata) and*that of the 
cerebral cortex. , 

These two regions of cerebral activity are united to 
one another by a series of wHite fibres, which serve as a 
bond of union between them, and as a channel of pro- 
pagation for nervous currents passing from ofie to the 
other, either centrifugally or centripefally. ^ 

The opto-striate central ganglions of eaci^ lobe may 
be ideally conceived as occupying the centre a hollow 
sphtfire, of which the circumference is represented by 
the undulations of the cerebral cortex : and the white 
fibres would thus represent an infinite number of radii 
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uniting the central with the peripheral regions of the 
sphere. (Fig. 5.) 

The anatomical study which we have just made, of 
the grey matter of the optic thalamus and that of the 
corpus striatum, has enabled us to "^observe distinct 
differences between ^hem,« and consequently to formu¬ 
late the unlike dynamic aptitudes with which each of 
these two ganglions is gifted. 

We have thus seen that the function of the optic 
thalamus in particular seems to be that of receiving, con- 
*densing, and transformirig, like a true nervous ganglion, 
impressions radiating from the sensorial periphery, before 
launching them into the different regions of the cortical 
substance; and that, inversely (Fig. 6.—14, 9. 4.), the 
corpus striatum, in connection with exclusively motor 
regions, appears to be a place of passage and rein¬ 
forcement for stimuli radiating from the different 
psycho-motor zones of the cortical periphery. < 

These anatomicaj connections beir>g admitted as fun- * 
damental data, as regards the structure and mode of 
agency of fhe nervous elements; let us now see what 
use we may make of, this, from the standpoint of- 
the particular interpretation of certain phenomena of 
cerebral activity. 

Let us talce things as they normally ^ccur, following 
the natiAal channels by which excitations from the 
external world jfenetrate into the organism. Let us 
take, for jfcample, the impression upon a sensitive nerve 
—a vibrSory phenomenon which calls into activity the 
cells of the retina or those of the acoustic nerves ; Vhat 
then takes place in the secret recesses of the nervous 
conductors ? 
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i-motor processes of cerebral activi».—i. < 3 /^ 
lionic cells—a. Cor^ sMatum^s*. Course of the 


FiOe 6. Dia^m of the senson- ^ 

thaiafHus with its centres and ganglionic cells—a. Corpus - - - . . 

propagation of acoustic impressions. These arrive in the coiwpo^ng 
radiated towards the sensorium (5), and reflected at 6 and 6 , to^*» 
the corpus striatum, and thence at 7 and y, towards the motor legion^yf the 
axis—8. Course of sensitive impressions. These are concentrated (at 

striatum^ 
impressions* 

anu iluaiiy lu iuc uuierexK seKinenu» ui n»v ^ 

These are concentrated (at 14) in their corresponding centre, *!?*J_*^^^* and 

sensorium(sX.\ . ' ... 

afterwards proi 
antero-lateru f 

by the elements of cerebellar innervation which iMin to appear the P^tinciw twi 
beconfe condderably thicker at on a level with the remon calM ^the 
diminish insensibly on a level with the medullary regions, 19^aa Penphcral exp 
of the olfactory nerves* 
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Immediately' following the direction of their 
natural channels, these vibrations applied to each par¬ 
ticular sensorial nerve, bring into play the specific 
Activities of the different cells of the centres of the 
optic thalami. (Fig. 6.—3, 13.) These immediately 
take up .the vibration, and by means of the radiating 
fibres which unite them to the different regions of 
the cortical periphery^ transmit to their sensitive 
partner-cells, the new dynamic conditions in which 
they have just been placed by the fact of the ex¬ 
ternal excitation.—(See^ig. 6.—5 and 15.) External 
sensorial impressions do not therefore propagate them¬ 
selves through and through from the plexuses of the 
sensorial to those of the cortical periphery, until they 
have awakened various intermediate cell-territories 
which give them a new form, cause them to undergo a 
peculiar metabolic action, and only launch them into 
the different plexuses of the cortical zones, afte. they 
have animalized them, and renderefd them somehow 
more assin|jlable. (Fig. 6.—4. 9. 14.) 

Each special kind of sensorial excitation is thus 
dispersed, and quartered upon a special area of the 
periphery of the brain. ^Fig. 6—15 and 5.) 

Anatomy, shows, then, that there are definite localiza¬ 
tions of limited regions, organically deigned to receive, 
to condense, and ^ to transform such or such particular 
kinds of secsorial impressions. 

Experii.iental physiology has proved on its side, that 
in living animals, as the beautiful experiments of Flou- 
rens long ago showed, it is possible, by methodically 
removing successive slices of the cerebral substance, to 
cause these animals reciprocally to lose either the faculty 
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of perceiving visual, or that of perceiving auditory 
impressions.* 

More than this, Schiff, in his recent experiments, as 
ingeniously contrived as delicately executed, succeeded 
in demonstrating in a precise manner, that in the animal 
under experiment, the cerebral substance was subject to 
local increase in temperature, according as it was suc¬ 
cessively excited by such or such kinds of sensorial 
impressions ; and that thus, in the brain of a dog, which 
was made to hear unexpected sounds, such or such a 
region of the cortical substadce was heated, and that 
in another, in which tactile, olfactory, or gustative 
sensation was excited, other regions of the brain were 
reciprocally erethised and heated in an isolated 
manner.*!' 

Following up the process of the migration of sensorial 
excitement from the peripheral to the central regions of 
the system, we see that all sensorial impressions arrive, 
in the last stage of their transit, at ihe plexuses of the 
cortical substance; that they arrive transforjned by the 
action of the intermediate media through which they 
have passed in transitu ; and finally that they there die 
away and are extinguished, to revive under a new form, 
by bringing into play the regions of psytjiic activity 
where they are*ht last received. 

As soon as the sensorial excitation is dispersed in 
the midst of the plexuses of the cerebral cortex, new 
phenomena unfold themselves. \ 

Here mere analogy leads us to think that the sen- 

* Flourens "Recherches exp^rimentales surle syst^ma nftrveux.** Second 
edition, 1842. ^ 

t SchifT. Archives depbysiologle/' 1870^ 
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sitive cells of the brain may behave like those of the 
spinal cord, and that in the presence of the physiological 
excitations proper to them, they will react in a similar 
fashion. We may, therefore, suppose that at the moment 
when the cerebral cell receives the impregnation of the 
external impression, ^ becomes erect, as it were, develops 
its peculiar sensibility, and disengages the specific ener¬ 
gies which it contains. 

Thus it is that the impression which is communicated 
^nd which manifests itself by a development of heat in 
certain regions of the ebrtex (as in the experiments of 
Schiff ), is propagated through the circumjacent plexuses, 
and, according to the laws of undulatory movement, 
develops by degrees the latent activities of new groups 
of satellite cells, which in their turn become new foci 
of activity for the neighbouring cells, with which they 
are intimately anastomosed. 

In thi^ manner we can conceive how, in consequeince of 
a simple sensorial ipipression, all the agglomerations of 
nervous elements of which the cerebral cortex is com¬ 
posed, may isolatedly become successively engaged; 
how the movement is communicated from point to point 
(Fig. 6—5. 10. 15.); how the individual sensibility of 
the nervous elements begins to take part in the 
phenomenon; how life is awakened in‘regions at first 
silent; ctnd how, in a similar manner, the incident 
excitation, after having thrown into agitation different 
zones ofJJne cortical substance, is finally transformed 
into a centrifugal excitation, reflected, and externally 
discharged in the form of a motor act. (Fig. 6—6. 
II. 16.) 

Having followed step by step, the phenomena of 
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cerebral activity just explained, and interpreted them 
in ordinary language, we may conclude that sensorial 
excitations radiated from the periphery reach the regions 
of psychic activity, and that there, coming under the 
influence of the elements of which it is composed, they 
become transformed into porsist^t impressiops—ideas 
corresponding to their origin; that they bring into 
play the sensibility and emotivity proper to these 
regions; that they become associated, anastomose one 
with another in a thousand ways, by means of thf 
organic tissue through which they are evolved; that they 
are amplified and transformed by the different zones of 
cells through which they are sifted ; and that finally, 
they are exported and reflected outwards in the-form of 
voluntary motor manifestations, expressions more or less 
indirect of a primordial phenomenon of sensibility. 

Now, from the premisses of the structure of the 
cortical substance, comprehended as already ipdicated, 
it may be possible to deduce data^ which will enable 
us to appreciate the dynamic functions of the different 
zones of cells contained in it. * 

We have already established, Jhat the elements which 
compose it have very distinct morphological characters ; 
that the zones of small cells dccupy the sub-menin¬ 
geal regions, an^ that the zones of large cells occupy 
the deep regions. In the minute constitutidh of the 
spinal cord we find similar appcarJinces ^as regards 
the distribution of the nervous elements : * and we 
further know that the regions of small cells are the seat 
of s^sitive, those of large cells the point of departure 
of motor, phenomena. The laws of analogy therefore 
lead us to sup^fose that morphological imply physio- 

F 
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logical analogies, and that in the succession of the 
multiple activities of the cortical substance, we may pro¬ 
bably suppose that the sub-meningeal regions, occupied 
by small cells, arc more particularly the regions fitted 
for the reception of sensitive impressibns, while the 
deeper layers, occupied by rfie large cells, appear to be 
more particularly centres of emission appropriated to 
motor phenomena. 

This granted, we arrived at the following conclusion: 
Xhat in the plexuses of the cortical substance, there is 
in those formed by the smill cells a special sphere for the 
dissemination and reception of sensitive impressions, 
which all impinge here and bring into play the peculiar 
sensibility of the cells ; and that these zones, which are 
anatomically demonstrable, and which represent the 
posterior sensitive regions of the spinal cord, receive 
in their essential structure all the particular sensibilities 
of the organism, and produce a union between thepi. 

They thus form tljat matrix^ that regioprinceps of the 
cerebral cortex, which constitutes the true sensorium 
commune, the common reservoir into which all the im¬ 
pressions that have thrown our sensitive fibres into 
agitation, flow, and in which they subside. (Fig. i—B, 
and Fig. 6— .S, lo, 15.) ‘ 

Thus, then, is constituted this region‘which receives 
into its Sensitive tissue the resultant of all sensitive 
excitations, .from ‘the external world as well as from 
the vege^ive life of the organism, and which, when 
thrown into agitation, sensitized in its turn, reacts in a 
thousand ways, dispersing in all directions the vibratory 
excitations which have developed the energies of its 
elements. It is its task gradually to* transform the 
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phenomena of sensibility, and finally to cause sensitive 
excitations, radiated from cell-plcxus to cell-plexus, like 
a force in evolution which is incessantly transformed, to 
produce insensibly a motor phenomenon. 

Thus we amve at the conclusion that, from a phy¬ 
siological point of view, the volyntary motor, act which 
emanates from the brain is in all cases nothing more 
than the repercussion, more or less distant, of a pri¬ 
mordial Sensitive impression. (Fig. 6—6, ii, i6.) 

It should, however, be added, that although the act pf 
voluntary motion is, as a gerieral rule, only the indirect 
expression of the agitation of the sensoritim, never¬ 
theless, from the very fact that it is evolved throughout 
the plexuses of the cortical substance, laying its 
various zones under contribution, it is not a simple, 
purely reflex phenomenon, like those which occur in 
the similar plexuses of the spinal axis; it is a complex 
syndetic phenomenon that resumes in itself the dif¬ 
ferent elements, which, taken together, constitute 
human personality. We may also say that if an act 
of the will be merely a phenomenon of transformed 
sensibility, it is, nevertheless, sensibility doubled, multi¬ 
plied by all the cerebral activities in agitation, in a 
word, by the feeling and vifiratfng human^ personality, 
which comes into play in a somatic form, and reveals 
itself externally by a scries of reflected and co-6rdinated 
manifestations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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• T 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PHENOMENA OF CEREBRAL 

ACTIVITY. 

The nerve-cells, considered as to their intrinsic proper¬ 
ties, individually participcfte in all the general phe¬ 
nomena of the life of cells. Like all their fellows 
they have their history, their genealogy, their periods of 
growth and decay. They are subject to alternate 
phases of repose and labour, and, like them, are all 
gifted with a specific histological sensibility which gives 
them special dynamic characters. 

It is the blood alone that makes them live and feel; 
it is it alone whichf as sole agent of their incessant 
activity, percolates everywhere through the nervous 
tissue, and carries with it the elements of all life and 
all movement. 

This is so true, that if yre succeed in momentarily 
suspending the circulation in the encephalon, the whole 
vital macjiinery stops at once, and everj^ phenomenon 
of nervous activity is at the same instant interrupted. 

Decapitatefd animals are by this very fact deprived of 
all cerebr2l[ functionment, and, it is a very remarkable 
fact, that if we succeed in artificially restoring to the 
cerebral tissue the nutritive materials of which it Was 
deprived ; if, by means of injections of defibrinated 
blood, such as Brown-Sequard has experimented with, 
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we succeed in giving their habitual stimulation to the 
nerve-cells, the signs of life come back as if by en¬ 
chantment, and the head of a dog, thus momentarily 
revived, will still afford ephemeral manifestations of a 
conscious perteption of external things * 

In man the more or less* complete arrest of the blood 
in the brain, produces accidents which are sometimes 
overwhelming, faintings, and loss of consciousness 
with stupor ; and it is now recognized, thanks to the 
labours of modern physiology, that the greater number 
of those apoplectiform seizures, which were formerly 
attributed to a sanguineous plethora in the plexuses of 
the brain, should on the contrary be ascribed to a 
more or less complete arrest of the course of the blood 
in the capillary plexus. The attacks observed in these 
circumstances may be legitimately attributed to a sort 
of asphyxia of certain regions of nerve-cells (princi- 
pajjy those of the sensorium, when we have to do with* 
losses of consciousness, vertigos, ^nd fainting-fits); the 
nervous elements being stupefied for an instant, in con¬ 
sequence of the more or less complete suspension of 
the arrival of their nutritive njaterials-f 

The continuity of the sanguine irrigation is, then, the 
sine qua non of the regular working of the^cerebral cells. 

It is at the expense of the juices exhaled from the walls 

» 

* Brown-Sequard once injected the head of a«dog when separated from 
the trunk with defibrinated and oxygenated blood, and a4the moment when 
the injection of this blood had recalled the manifestations i»f life, he called 
the dog by his name. The eyes of the head thus separated*from the trunk 
turned towards him, as if the voice of the master had still been heard and 
reAjgnized. (Annales "Mddico-physiol.,” 1870, p. 350.) 

t Every one knows that in fainting fits, and syncope, the most rapid method of 
bringing them to an end is to place the patient horizontally, so as to favour 
the mechanical afflux of blood to the brain. 
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of the capillaries, that they feed themselves and con¬ 
tinually repair the losses sustained by their integral 
constitution.* 

Plunged into the midst of this humid atmosphere 
surcharged with phosphates, of which the materials are 
incessantly renewed, they Extract from this vivifying 
medium the elements of their reconstitution ; like living 
beings plunged into the terrestrial atmosphere, borrow¬ 
ing from the surrounding air the pabulum vites which 
enables them to live, and sustains them. Thus it is that 
they successfully endure tficir expenditure of the phos¬ 
phorated element during the period of their diurnal 
activity, and that they can maintain themselves in 
equilibrium as regards their receipts and expenditure. 

This truth was very clearly brought to light by the 
ingenious researches of Byasson, who has pertinently 
shown that every cerebral cell in functioning expends its 
phosphorlzed materials, and that this waste resulting 
from cerebral activity, like the natural physiological 
excretions, cis drained away from the organism by 
passing out in the urine, in the form of sulphates and 
phosphates, which serve as a chemical measure of 
the intensity of cerebral wqrk done in a given time.f 

* The blood which comes to the brain red and oxygenated, returns by the 
capillaries black and cliargedwith carbonic acid. (Gafarret, " Phdnom^ines 
physiques de^a vie." Annales nuSdico-psychol. 1870, p. 347.) 

t To arrive at these results, Byasson for sevei*al days submitted to a special 
physical and moral regimen. He estimated exactly the quantity of phosphates 
and sulphates ^-hich entered into his diet, and also the quantity excreted. At 
the end of a certain time, these fundamental data having been ascertained, he 
began to work his brain, and in proportion to the amount of his work, tlie 
diet remaining constant, the quantity of sulphates and pliosphates exefeted 
by the urine had increased in a notable manner, (Byasson, **£5sai sur la 
relation qui existe k T^tat physiologique entre I'activitd c6t<jbral et la compost- 
tion des urines." Joum. d'anat., de Robin, 1869, p. 560.) 
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These facts show, then, the enormous ’influence which 
the blood exercises upon the vegetative phenomena of 
the life of the nerve-cells, and to what an extent their 
individual dynamic activity, and consequently the life 
of the whole System, depends upon it. 

It is the blood that carries everywhere with its un¬ 
interrupted currents the vivilying stimulation which 
causes the cells to feel, to become erect, and to associate 
for co-ordinated actions. In the purely sensitive regions, 
where the phenomena of conscious personality are inces¬ 
santly in process of evolution, it keeps them constantly 
awake, and thus sustains in us the conscious idea which 
we possess of the external world. In the motor regions it 
enables the nervous elements to accumulate, as in con¬ 
densers, a store of nervous influence destined to pass 
into the dynamic condition as soon as a call is made 
upon them. It is everywhere present, flowing every- 
wl’^re, and evoking the specific innervation^of each of 
the cell-territories which it animates and bedews, thus 
enabling them to renew their latent energies. 

When once provided with the neccssa?y elements of 
nutrition, the cerebral cell begomes capable of entering 
into action, and performing the dynamic function for 
which it is designed. This new phase under which it 
reveals itself «s characterized:— 

1. By an acceleration of the blood-currftnts in the 

functioning regions. * 

2 . By a local development of heat in tJiese regions. 

I. —If it be incontestably demonstrated what an im- 
j^brtant influence the regularity of circulatory pheno¬ 
mena has in evoking the activity of nerve-cells, it is on 
the other hand very curious to note what an influence 
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the activity of these same cells may have in return on 
the vascular irrigation designed to provide for their 
nutrition as well as their expenditure. 

It is not, indeed, without a certain astonishment that 
we observe that if, on the one hand, the herve-cells play 
a passive part with regard to the circulation which feeds 
them—if they are in subjection to it, and are veritably 
its tributaries; by an inverse phenomenon, from the 
moment they become active their position changes, and, 
ceasing to be subject as they were, they in turn become 
dominant. From the very fact that they are working— 
that there in certain isolated spaces they develop a 
state of nervous erethism—they at the same time deter¬ 
mine hie et mine a concomitant influx—they make an 
appeal to the blood, and even turn to their own profit 
the irrigation of certain neighbouring regions.* 

Thus the brain, as regards the phenomena of circu¬ 
lation, i!^ at the same time active and passive ; c't is 
of necessity subject,to their influence, and cannot, on 
pain of cessation from all work, refuse their aid ; and 
yet, at a given moment, it reacts, solicits them, makes 
appeals to them, and thu^ unconsciously directs the vaso¬ 
motor actions designed to maintain the integrity of its 
vital energy. 

Thus from this double influence of the phenomena 
of the cft-culation on those of cerebral activity, and 

those of cerebral 'activity on the acceleration of the 

• 

* We may fjerhaps attribute to an accidental derivation of blood towards a 
circumscribed portion of the brain that is in a state of erethism, and the con¬ 
sequent draining of the circumjacent regions, certain phenomena of cembral 
life in which, under the impress of a strong preoccupation, a concentration of 
the mind upon a single point, we momentarily lose the no^n of the surround* 
iug medium, and cease to perceive what is passing around us. 
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‘flow of blood, a vicious pfiysiological* circle results, 
calculated to have an inevitable influence upon the 
infinite series of regular cerebral operations, as well as 
upon the progressive evolution of pathological pheno¬ 
mena, which inostly are but exaggerations of the 
normal actions of the orgs^pism. 

Every one knows how fatal 'chronic lesions of the 
capillary plexuses are to the delicate substance of the 
ccrebrar*cells—how the plastic exudations which pro¬ 
ceed from the vessels, the fibro-albuminous deposits 
which become infiltrated intc^the tissue and interstices 
of the cells, become like so many foreign bodies hostile 
to life, and injurious to the physiological medium whence 
they draw the elements of their normal constitution. 

Every one knows, further, how moral causes—too 
energetic work, which exceeds the amount of the 
reserved nerve-force — prolonged vigils, which do 
not permit the recuperation of lost materials—pre- . 
occupations concerning a single subject, which induce a 
condition of chronic congestion wfthin certain circum¬ 
scribed limits—are so many morbid mod& of excite¬ 
ment which maintain a permanent condition of local 
erethism, and thus indirectly become the causes of 
those repeated affluxes of Wood which are so inevitably 
followed by e:judations of all kinds and persistent new- 
formations (the lesions of general paralysis). • 

Hence that preponderant influence which the whole 
series of moral afifections exercises upon the genesis 
of mental maladies. Whether they be derived from 
an, intellectual excitement prolonged beyond physio¬ 
logical limits, or result from profound disturbances 
occurring in the emotional sphere of the sensorium, m. 
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consequence of trouble, disappointment, misfortunes 
of all kinds, the minute mechanism of their advent is 
always fundamentally the same. It is by the physio¬ 
logical channel they introduce themselves into the 
organism ; it is under the form of regular excitations— 
shocks propagated along t^ie normal processes of cere¬ 
bral life—that they i^nplant, develop, and perpetuate 
themselves; and the incurable disorders they leave 
behind them arc but the indirect effects of disturbances 
of nutrition in the nervous plexuses, proceeding from 
tliis single source, the ^flux of blood too frequently 
provoked.* 

S/cc/>. —By an inverse phenomenon, if the cerebral cell, 
from the very fact that it is in its period of erethism, its 
working period, becomes the occasion of a call upon the 
blood destined for its activity, this curious fact occurs, 
that so soon as this activity begins to slacken, so soon 
as fatigue announces itself, and its histological sensibility 
is exhausted by the action of external impressions, the 
vascular irrigation is modified simultaneously. It fol¬ 
lows step By step the decreasing phase of the dynamic 
activity of the cells that depend upon it, and at the 
same time that the brain becomes weary, and that the 
.sum of its functional ’enotgies diminishes, the mass of 
blood which flows to it becomes less„ the capillaries 

* Calmeil thus expressed the same thought. "All the so-called moral 
influences. whetlTor tlicy betray themselves by tlic persistence of annoyances or 
regrets, or tahe the forms of jealousy, hatred, or ambitious disappointments, may 
concur to produce a morbid accumulation of blood in the encephalic capillaries. 
(Calmeil, " Maladies inflammatoircs dii cerveau," vol. i. p. 5.) 0 

See also Forbes Winslow, on softening of the brain occurring from anxiety 
and forced exercise of the organ, and consisting in,feebleness of mind. 
(" Annales medico-psychol," 1850, vol. ii. p. 711.) 
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are less gorged with blood, and the cerebral tissue 
insensibly becomes exsanguine. 

This is that new state of cerebral ischaemia, opposed 
to the phase of congestive activity, which as an alter¬ 
native fact of tile general order that exists in the brain 
of all living beings, inevitably reveals itself whenever 
their cerebral cells, having exhausted their accumulated 
nervous forces, become fatigued by exercise and fall 
into the pliysiological collapse of sleep.* 

Where the life of the nervous elements is stilled, a 
stillness also takes place in the most minute current's 
of the circulation, and these two phenomena, which act 
and react on one another in the ascending phases of 
activity, similarly affect each other in its descending 
phases. When the vital movement becomes slack, and 
histological sensibility dull, the demand upon the blood 
is less imperious. 

2.-n-If, from a chemical point of view, the phenomena 
of cerebral activity are characterized and gauged in a 
precise manner by the real loss of brain-substance, and 
the passage of a certain quantity of {fhosphorized 


* The condition of comparative anaemia in the brain during sleep has been 
directly proved by different observers; ihus faldwell, in the case of a wound 
in the head, with loss of substance in the bones of the cranium^ observed that 
when the patient wa) plunged in deep and peaceful sleep, tfie brain remained 
almost immovable in its envelope, but that when he was dreamijg it increased 
in volume, and when the dream was vivid it protruded through the opening. 
Rlumenbach in an analogous case, similarly remarked that the brain sub¬ 
sided during sleep, and that waking was accompanied by a more or less con¬ 
siderable afflux of blood, and an augmentation of volumes ("Archives 
g^n^rales de Mddicine/' vol. i. 637,) Durham also has instituted direct 
expiriments to prove that during sleep the brain becomes anoemic. ("Guy's 
Hospital Reports," i860, vol. vi. p. 149.) See confirmatory experiments by 
Claude Bernard. •"Le9ons sui^ l^ anesth<^tiques/’ p. 1x7. Paris, J. B. 
Baillire, 1875, 
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matters in tHe urine, from a physical point of view they 
present characters which are no less significant, and no 
less important to recognize. 

The authors who have already occupied themselves 
with the question, as to what appreciable physical 
modifications are presented by the brain-substance 
while in activity, hav^ noted in a precise manner that 
this inward labour reveals itself by sensible signs, in the 
form of a more intense disengagement of heaf; and that 
the brain, like a muscle in action, manifests its dynamic 
power by a local increafie of heat, appreciable by the 
instruments of the physical laboratory. 

Thus, Lombard (of Boston), who was the first to 
institute experiments in this direction, arrived at the 
following results, by means of very exact thermo-electric 
apparatuses:— 

“ In the condition of cerebral repose,” he says, “ during 
wakefulness, the temperature of the head varie^ very 
rapidly. The variations are very slight, not attaining 
y^th of a degree centigrade, but they are not the less 
worthy of* attention, for this reason—that they are 
confined to the head. 

“The variations of temperature appear to be con¬ 
nected with different efegrees of cerebral activity. 
During actiVe brain-work it never exceeds ^^th of a 
degree centigrade. 

“ Every cause that attracts the attention—a noise, or 
the sight of‘ an object or a person—produces elevation 
of tempehature. 

“An elevation of temperature also occurs under, the 
infiuence of an emotion, or during an interesting reading 
aloud. 
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“This elevation of temperature is especially well- 
marked in the region of the occiput.” 

These experiments, as we see, apply only to the 
appreciation of temperature externally estimated, on 
the skin of the* cranium. The brain was not directly 
investigated. » 

Schiff has supplied this omissioli, he has entered the 
cranium, and by means of thermoscopic instruments of 
extreme Sensibility has succeeded in directly exam¬ 
ining the cerebral substance at the moment when it 
came in contact with external excitations, and thus 
determining what degree of elevation of temperature 
the brain is susceptible of attaining in its operations. 

This ingenious physiologist has therefore succeeded in 
defining not only what regions of the cerebral cortex are 
isolatedly called into play by such or such kinds of 
sensorial impressions, and demonstrating experimentally 
that there are isolated circumscribed spots reserved for 
, such or such kinds of sensorial impressions (as has 
already been described on the authority of anatomy); 
but also that the arrival of these impressions resolves 
itself into a local development of heat in the special area 
where it disseminates itself; and that the heat thus 
developed is a dynamic phenortienon independent of 
the circulatory ^ictivity, a true vital reaction of the 
sensorium—that, in a word, it is the direct fesult of 
the participation of the psychic element on the arrival of 
the sensorial excitation. 

“ Thus,” he says, “ the psychical activity, independently 
of tl>e sensorial impressions which call it into play, is con¬ 
nected with a production of heat in the nervous centres, 
a greater amount of heat than that which simple sen- 
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serial impress'ions engender. This conclusion is justified 
by the decrease of the calorific effect of a strong and 
always identical sensorial impression, which animals 
have been made to experience many times in succession. 
Let us take a pullet,” he adds, “ whose sight or hearing 
we assail by appropriate means. The first impression 
which the unprepared* animal receives will excite in it 
more intense psychical reflex actions than the succeed¬ 
ing excitations of the same nature, since it'insensibly 
becomes habituated to them.” Thus, by eliminating 
gradually the part played by psychical action in. sen¬ 
sorial absorption, he arrives at an estimate of the heat 
evoked by the arrival of simple sensorial impressions, 
and that which proceeds from the direct participation 
of the psychical activity at the beginning, of the experi¬ 
ment.* 

We thus understand, after this series of experiments, 
how prejonged efforts of the mind, and moral emotions 
of all sorts, from the very fact of their awaking the 
activity of the sensoritim, are calculated to have an 
immediate *effect upon the essential phenomena of the 
nutrition of the brain. 


They show us, indeed, on the one hand, that sustained 
intellectual work is accompanied by a loss of phos- 
phorized substance on the part of the,cerebral cell in 
vibratiorf; that it uses it up like an ignited pile which is 


burning aw^ its Own essential constituents and that, 

* Schiff, I.C., “Archives de Physiologic," 1870, p. 451. 
f Louyer-Villemiay cites the example of a celebrated lawyer who lost his 


memory in consequence of too long-continued intellectual work; and Moreau de 
la Sarthe reports a similar case which occurred in a German savant, afternn in¬ 


tense concentration of mind. We also* know of a great number of musicians 


who have become deaf by the immoderate exercise of the organ of hearing, 
“Journal d'hygi6ne," 1875. (De la surdit^ chez les Musiciens, par Dr. Prat.) 
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■ * ^ 
on the other hand, all moral emotion perceived through 

the sensorium, all effective participation of this same 
sensorium in an excitation from the external world, 
becomes at the same time the occasion of a local develop¬ 
ment of heat. * 

These facts are destined t» have a direct effect upon 
our knowledge of the essential ^conditions of the in¬ 
tegrity of the cerebral functions, and to formulate 
absolute Hygienic principles with regard to them. 

It stands to reason, indeed, that if the cerebral cell 
expend its reserve material during its diurnal activity, 
it is absolutely necessary, to enable it to continue alive 
and in health, that it shall repose and sleep regularly. 
Sleep is to the brain, what needful repose is to our 
fatigued limbs, the necessary condition of its health. 
Every one knows, indeed, how great is the number of 
individuals who have sown the seeds of a cerebral 
diseafje by a prolonged infraction of these simple laws of 
hygiene, and who through reiterated vigils and exag¬ 
gerated expenditures of activity, have thus passed the 
physiological limit of the resources at their disposal, and 
incurred expenditure above the^r receipts. 

On the other hand this development of heat, which is 
produced in certain circumscribed localities of the brain 
when an emotion or sensorial impression is reverberating 
through the plexuses of the sensorium, further*shows us 
with what circumspection we should 'manage this kind 
of excitation in individuals whose brain is in a painful 
condition, either from a recent congestion, or from for¬ 
me*/ congestions grafted one upon another. 

We all know from more or less personal experience, 
that when we*have a headache, and our sensorium is 
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in a state of * hyperaesthesia, the smallest noises, the 
slightest external incidents, produce in us painful shocks, 
and that the absolute incapacity for work is most 
painful. 

All doctors know how often, in persons excited by 
the occurrence of repeated cerebral congestions, paraly¬ 
tics, maniacs, and eve^ patients with certain forms of 
melancholia, the unexpected calling up of an old emo¬ 
tion, the sight of a relative, may have a sad effect upon 
their cerebral condition. We see, indeed, their faces 
redden and grow pale, a|jd very often the effect of an 
emotion inopportunely provoked, is but the prelude to 
the return of more and more serious congestive acci¬ 
dents. 
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PART //. 

GENERAL PROPERTIES OF THE NERVOUS 

ELEMENTS. 

The phenomena of the life of the nervous centres, 
spite of their apparent complexity, are nevertheless 
regulated by laws which are in general simple— 
common principles, which indisputably give them an air 
of near relationship. These common principles are, 
more(jver, themselves reducible to elementary vital pro¬ 
perties, which form the basis of e^ch of them in par¬ 
ticular, and constitute, in a manner, the simple prim¬ 
ordial principles which we constantly find underlying 
every combination of nervous,activity, however com¬ 
plicated it may be. These fundamental properties, 
which thus serve as elementary materials for every 
dynamic action ,,of the system, may at the present day 
be thus epitomized, under three principal heads’:— 

1. Sensibility, by which the nerve-cells fe^l excitation 
from without, and react in consequence, by ^virtue of 
the excitement of their natural affinities. 

2. ^0rganic Phosphorescence, by which the nervous 
elements, like bodies which have received the vibrations 
of light, preserve for a prolonged period traces of the 

n 
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excitations wfiich have in the first place set them in 
action, thus storing up within themselves phosphorescent 
traces, which are records of the received impressions. 

3. Automatism, which expresses the spontaneous 
reactions of the living cell, which sets "itself in motion 
of its owp accord {inotu pnoprio), and in an unconscious 
and automatic manner expresses the different states 
of its sensibility thrown into agitation. 

It is the history of these various general prbperties of 
tjie nervous elements that we are now about to study in 
due course, in the physiological part of this work. These 
properties once defined and known, we shall attack the 
study of the different combinations to which they adapt 
themselves by combining one with another; and thus, 
proceeding from the known to the unknown, from the 
simple to the composite, we shall advance with better 
ascertained points of support into that domain, so com¬ 
plex, and at the same time so rich in interesting^ pros¬ 
pects—that of cere]pral activity proper. 
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BOOK J. 

SENSIBILITY OF THE NERVOUS ELEMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

GRADUATION AND GENEALOGY OF THE PHENOMENA 

OF SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibility is that fundamental property which 
characterizes the life of cells. It is by means of it 
that the living cells pome into contact with the medium 
that surrounds them, and that they react ytotu proprio^ 
by virtue of their natural affinities which are thrown 
into agitation, and exhibit a desire for the excitations 
which gratify them, and a jepulsion for those that are 
unpleasant to them. Attraction for agreeable and re¬ 
pulsion for diiagreeable things are the indispensable 
corollaries of every organism fitted for life, and appa¬ 
rently the elementary manifestation of all sensibility. 

Sensibility, which is, perhaps, itself, in the organic 
world, only the transformation of those blind forces, 
which attract among themselves the crystalline mole¬ 
cules of the ii\organic world, and group them according 
to their proper affinities ; this phenomenon, sensibility, 
. G 2 
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begins to appear, in its most simple forms, with the first 
rudiments of life. 

It is in the unicellular organisms of the vegetable 
kingdom that it first embodies itself and reveals itself 
in its own shape; and here it shows itself as a property 
of tissue, yery distinctly connected with the very sub¬ 
stance of the amorphous protoplasm of which it is the 
endowment, under the form of vague diffuse contractility, 
no special element being reserved for it, and fto nerve- 
cells being as yet extant* 

Little by little, as the Hying cells group together and 
form more dense agglomerations, the phenomena of sen¬ 
sibility become more distinctly evident, and soon we 
find them provided with special apparatuses designed 
to serve them as a support, and to condense and perfect 
their modes of activity; while in the superior animals 
they become more and more highly endowed, to arrive 
■ at man ^s the last term of their long evolution^ and 
produce those phenomena so rich, so v^iried, so delicate, 
defined in concrcto under the name of the moral sense. 

In this chapter we shall follow the process of the 
evolution of sensibility, from the most elementary 
phases under which it shows itself at its point of origin, 
to the moment of its most fcomplete expansion in man. 

Sensibility’ we may say, in its most siipple revelations 
in unicellular organisms, at first appears in a vague 
and undetermined form. It reveals itself by that 
essential tendency which these protorganisms have, to 
seize upori substances which gratify their natural affini- 

* Naturalists have made known to us beings of an organization so sii^ple 
that their entire body is formed of but one cell. Their whole development, 
their whole existence, is shut up within limits thus strict,, We may mention 
^^gregarinu in particular. (Frey, " Histologie et Histochemie/' p, 74.} 
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ties and avoid such as are inimical to them. It regu¬ 
lates and governs the continuity of the purely trophic 
phenomena of the life of cells.* 

In vegetables the phenomena of sensibility have 
already taken more distinctly marked forms. Their 
cycle is no longer restricted to^the local operations of 
rough and ready assimilation and disassimilation. 

Vegetable cells, even when agglomerated in but 
small groups, have become sensitive and impressionable 
by external agents. Calorific and luminous impres¬ 
sions produce a certain effett upon them, and if this 
effect be grateful to certain natural affinities, we may see 
them gradually inclining in the direction from whence 
these excitations come. They turn automatically towards 
the sun, awake with him when he appears, sleep when 
he has disappeared, and, in a word, present that scries 
of unconscious and graduated movements by virtue of 
whick they tend towards the realization of th&ir latent 
satisfactions.t ’ * 

Botanists have already described those curious phe¬ 
nomena of vegetable sensibility by virtue of which we 
see the petals of certain flowers fold up at night and 
unfold in the day time; the seamens of the barberry, 


* The gregarines^'nhizh are met with in troops as living p-vasites in the 
alimentary canal of insects and other animals, are not only destitute of a 
mouth, but even of vibratile cilia. They are simple* cells with apparent nuclei. 
(Hartmann, “Conscience des plantes/’ “Revue ScientTfique," July 1S73, 
p. 623.) % 

t Plants which catch insects arc sensitive to the touch; climbing plants 
discern points of support. The leaf of the vine feels the light, towards which it 
strides to turn the right side, and every flower feels it, and strives to bend 
its head towards The mimosa feels and reacts. It is the essence ot 
every motion that it shall be preceded by sensibility. (Hartmann, 
p. 623.) 
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under the excitement of a light touch apply themselves 
to the pistil; the flowers of the water-lily hide them¬ 
selves at the bottom of the water while they wait for 
the day. It is even more astonishing to^ see what hap¬ 
pens with sensitive plants, and to observe how that 
curious vegetable, mimq^a ptidica, presents in itself all 
the most delicate manifestations of the impressionability 
of living beings.* 

Like an animal, it feels and reacts on the contact of 
the lightest touch; feels inequalities of temperature ;i* 
is influenced and struck 'with anaesthesia by the in¬ 
halation of chloroform; like an animal, moreover, its 
sensitive unity forms a complete whole ; its leaflets and 
rootlets are united in such an intimate consensus that 
if its rootlets be subjected to the action of any irritant, 
its leaflets are affected at the same time, and sympathize 
painfully with their sister cells of the lower regions which 
‘ have bedh thrown into agitation; just as we see* that 
sensibility when developed in any regibn of an animal 
whatever, has a generalized reaction all over the 
organism. 

* Marked movements are performed every evening by vegetables with 
composite leaves, like the cyiisus or rob^nia pseud-acacia. We see these plants 
make their preparations for night every evening—some simply fold their leaves, 
others, with more foresight, prudently enclose their flowers. The great lotuses 
of the Nile, ajd the water-lilies of our own lakes, dra^^ down their carefully 
closed corollas to the bottom of their waters; and the sun must have come 
next day to illumine the eaVth before the chilly and sleeping plant consents to 
open its petals. ^ 

The sleep of« plants is related to the greater or lesser intensity of the light 
with which they are surrounded; and, what is more conclusive, plants which 
have been strongly illuminated at night, while they are in obscurity during the 
day, have changed their habits so as to sleep in the day and wake at nrght. 
(Edmond Grimardi “ De la sensibility veg^tale." " Revue des Deux Mondes/* 
*868, p. 379.) 

t Griicard, ioc. cit, p. 385. 
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In the animal kingdom sensibility reveals itself in its 

origin by phenomena exactly comparable with those 
which we have just sketched. 

There, in the form of amoeboid movements of the 
white corpuscles and ciliated cells, and contractility 
of the protoplasmic cells,* *it shows itself to us under 
the appearance of purely histological sensibility, and 
not as yet in the shape of sensibility belonging to a 
living autonomous individuality. 

In the protozoa, rhizopods, and certain polyps, ,it 
becomes more and more distinct, and by the very 
complex operations through which it manifests itseltj 
we perceive how well these protorganisms of the 
animal kingdom are provided with active and vital 
energy, and how distinctly general sensibility is inherent 
in them and combined with their substance. 

In these elementary forms of animal life, the phe¬ 
nomena of sensibility are first united with an organized* 
tissue. They are divided among as many cells as the 
individual contains; and they exist in ^ vague and 
diffuse manner, without there being as yet a special 
system of anatomical elements, designed to serve them 
as an appropriate receptacl^. 

Soon, as we ascend in the series of beings, new factors 
are added to •the preceding; the phenomena become 
complicated as they grow more perfect, and we then see 
that in proportion as animal organisms ^levelop them¬ 
selves, and their agglomerations of cells bepome more 
numerous, there takes place among them, as it were, a 
natural selection of the physiological work to be per¬ 
formed. Soqie are gifted with such or such specific 

* Wund, Physiologic/’ p. 83. 
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aptitudes, and appropriate such or such a function, while 
others, gifted with such or such a different aptitude, 
reserve themselves for such or such another. For its 
better performance there is a division of Jabour. 

This natural division of the living forces of the living 
individual which are thus distributed among the different 
departments of its substance, constitutes the first outline 
of the nervous system. 

It soon appears, like an organ of perfectionment im¬ 
planted in the organism. It is henceforward the grand 
dispenser of sensibility in* general, and is designed to 
collect, to drain all the scattered forms of sensibility, 
to regulate their course, to condense them in its own 
reservoirs, to purify them by the participation of its 
substance, to make them leap forth in the form of motor 
excitations, or to transform them, like the perfected 
products of its own industry, into subtle and quintes- 
Isential materials, destined to co-operate in the tnost 
subtle phenomena of •psycho-intellectual life. 

Humble in,its origin, the nervous system, as F. Leydig 
has pointed out, makes its first appearance in the midst 
of the living tissues in the form of three or four cells, 
independent one of another.* One step further, and 
the cells are united within a common envelope, a first 
nervous ganglion being thus constituteG. Little by 
little the work of evolution completes itself; ganglion 
is united to ganglion ; these soon dispose themselves in 
the form of.two lateral rows, which emit, right and left, 
radicles which plunge into the surrounding tissues, and 
soon these two lateral chains, approaching, becoihe 
fused together, and thus constitute a central unity, 

* Claude Bernard, "Syst&me nerveux,” vol. i. p. 506 . 
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axis, around which all the nervous i 4 dii emerging 
from the peripheral regions converge. At the same 
time, a superior ganglion, destined to be the brain, is 
developed, and uniting itself to the axis, becomes in 
a manner the drowning of the edifice thus successfully 
perfected. * 

From this moment the nervouif system is constituted 
as a central force destined to condense in its plexuses 
sensitive excitations, in order to transform them by its 
own metabolic action into co-ordinated motor reaction^. 
From this moment the living forces of the organism 
are duly subordinated and distributed in a methodic 
fashion; the physiological task is regularly divided ; 
one group of elements is connected with sensibility, one 
centre with motor-power, and another with the functions 
of organic life. 

Sensation is henceforward neatly isolated in special 
regioiT^ of the system, neatly collected in particular 
organs, and from* the very fact that it is attracted, 
like an electric fluid, by means of nervous ^conductors, 
from the peripheral regions towards the central, it be¬ 
comes a disposable mobile force, transmissible to a 
distance like dynamic electricity. 

Once concentrated in the central regions of the 
system, it thus* represents, with all the diverse ele¬ 
ments of which it is composed, a true synthesis of 
all the partial sensibilities of the living, being, and 
the true generating element of its living aijd feeling 
unity. 

T^e phenomena of sensation in the superior animals 
are not, then, simple phenomena, constituted by the 
mere reaction of a tissue in the presence of external 
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excitations; tihey are the complex subordinated opera¬ 
tions of the nervous activity which require the partici¬ 
pation of a great many organs successively brought 
into play, in order to arrive at their complete evolu¬ 
tion. VVe shall now study these different conditions in 
succession. 
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CHAPTER^ II. 

EVOLUTION OF THE PROCESS OF SENSIBILITY, THROUGH 
THE MECHANISM OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM—UN¬ 
CONSCIOUS SENSIBILITY — CONSCIOUS SENSIBILITY 

(sensation). 

The nervous system being constituted, as we have just 
explained, by a central axis, plunging by its lateral 
roots into the surrounding tissues, and crowned at its 
superior extremity by a central ganglion, the brain, 
gifted with its special activity, we shall now see how 
the phenomena of sensibility, existing per se ds funda¬ 
mental histological properties, behave in presence of the 
machinery which the nervous system places at their 
disposal; how they become incorporated with it; how, 
arriving in the form of centripetal excitation, they be¬ 
come refracted in the plexuses, reappearing as a 
centrifugal reaction, through the peculiari influence of 
the new media*they have put in requisitionand how 
at last, in the most elevated region% of their journey, 
they come to play a primary part in the evolution of the 
essential phenomena of psycho-intellectual activity. 

In taking their departure from the peripheral regions 
of “the nervous system, which physiologically represent 
the frontiers pf the organism, sensitive impressions, 
wherever they may have originated, once implanted in 
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their tissues in the form of vibratory agitations, follow 
their natural channels towards the central regions. 

Some are extinguished in certain interposed gang¬ 
lionic masses ; others advance further, become dis- 
persed in the grey regions of the cord and transformed, 
either instantaneously or "^in a more or less gradual 
manner, into cxcito-motor reactions—these being the 
phenomena of unconscious sensibility. 

Others, finally, endowed with an altogether special 
vitality, pursue their course, converge, mount up to the 
sensorittm and come into dontact with the psycho-intel¬ 
lectual operations for which they provide the indispens¬ 
able food—these being the phenomena of conscious 
sensibility, or sensation, to which they give birth. 

Wc shall successively pass in review the mode of 
genesis and distribution of these two special groups of 
sensitive contingents. 

* Unconscious Sensibility .—Unconscious sensitive •exci¬ 
tations are derived* from two ordefs of peripheral 
plexuses:—, 

1. From the plexus of vegetative life of the sym¬ 
pathetic. • 

2 . From the plexus of ge^ieral and special sensibility. 

These latter originate in common with the excita¬ 
tions destined to ascend to the sensoriunf; but they are 
extinguished on the way, and are destined to produce 
reflex actions (automatic actions) in the interior of the 
plexuses the spinal cord. 

I. Sensitive excitations radiating from the plexus of 
vegetative life, if we take them from their origin, ohly 
expand within a limited radius. They follow the 
threads of the sympathetic, which are distributed ad 
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infinitum throughout the organism, and /only manifest 
their presence by vaso-motor phenomena, capable of 
modifying, in a more or less direct manner, certain 
branches of local circulation. 

This special 'order of sensitive impressions is con¬ 
densed in special ganglionw: masses, which represent 
small local centres, and are the ^irimitive types of the 
first traces of a nervous system in the lower species. 

Somctiftics they are capable of radiating to a dis¬ 
tance, and thus traversing several ganglionic masses 
and vibrating even as far the grey plexus of tHe 
spinal cord, of which they thus provoke the secondary 
activity. Thus it is that the sensibility of the intestinal 
mucous membrane excites the secretion of the juices 
destined to co-operate in digestion ; that the sensi¬ 
bility of the uterus laden with the product of concep¬ 
tion leads to development of the breasts; that in 
abnorpial conditions certain abnormal sympathies are 
developed, so that we see, for instance, the irritation 
of the urethral mucous membrane exercise an influence 
upon certain articular surfaces ; and that tRe irritation 
of certain peripheral nerves leads to the sudden occur¬ 
rence of tetanic phenomena and of certain, so called, 
refiex convulsions. 

Sometimes £^so, when certain peripheral regions in 
which they originate are intensely affected, hnd have 
risen to the pitch of pain, the extitations of sensi¬ 
bility become capable of an action more penetrating 
still, and even of reaching the sensorinm, where they are 
perf:eived, and whither they carry, as it were, the cry 
of some organ of vegetative life shaken in its essential 
constitution. 
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In general We may say, that in the normal state the 
impressions of vegetative life are quite silent and un¬ 
perceived by the sensorinm. The wheels of the inner 

life of the human machine move without noise. Few 

0 

persons except medical men, are aWare that they 
possess a heart provided with auricles and ventricles, 
which contract alternately a great number of times a 
minute ; a stomach which secretes a juice destined to 
dissolve the azotised elements of the food ; a pancreas 
designed to act by means of its secretion upon the fatty 
elements; intestinal fibres which contract alternately 
and force along the alimentary bolus, &c. All these 
phenomena take place without our knowledge, without 
our having the slightest notion of them, and, strange to 
say, those facts in which we are most vitally interested 
we know least about! 

But is this really the case, and are we authorized to 
think th^t the different forms of sensibility, whifh are 
in activity in the inmost recesses of our tissues, really 
exist without having a sort of obscure influence upon 
our sensorium, analogous in this respect to those obscure 
rays of the spectrum which our eyes do not behold, and 
which yet have so real and indubitable an existence ? 

This does not seem t)ro6able to me; for if we think 
how instantaneously a visceral pain is /leveloped, with 
what clestrness this pain appears when a calculus is fixed 
in the ductus chotedochus, or when a foreign body is 
introduced into the stomach or intestines, where it 
instantly produces painful contraction, we cannot help 
thinking that there are always open roads between ,Jhe 
smsoriunt and the regions of vegetative life ; that there is, 
in some manner, an incessant relation between these two 
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poles of sensibility; and we must recognizi the fact that 
there is, in the normal state, a constant though uncon¬ 
scious afflux of the partial sensibilities of the organism 
which converge towards the centres, and that they die 
away there in dlence without making any impression, 
yet bringing an unconscious notion of all that ^passes in 
the periphery of the nervous sj^stem. We see every 
day substances with which we are constantly in contact, 
from habit pass us by unperceived, leaving in the 
sensorimn only an unseized impression, like that pro¬ 
duced by the atmospheric air, on the respiratory tract. 
Water and bread, which are so frequently in contact 
with our digestive mucous membranes, furnish us with 
but obtuse impressions, which yet are consciously per¬ 
ceived. 

It is then probable that if the sympathetic nerves of 
vegetative life, starting from the peripheral regions, form 
a con^-jnuous network, of which the converging, meshes ^ 
more and more nearly approach the, central regions, the 
histological sensibility which they abstract from the 
different cell-territories, amidst which they originate, 
follows the same natural chani\els ; and that this is led 
up to reverberate within the seitsorium, in a disconnected 
obscure manner it is true, yet, hevertheless, really and 
permanefitly. , 

We cannot fail to recognize in this afflux 6f all the 
diffuse sensibilities of the organism*, each coming to 
bring to the sensorium its sensitive note, that series of 
generating elements which are designed to implant 
thepselves there and develop in us that essential notion 
of our vital being, which makes us feel ourselves live in 
all our organic molecules. It is in itself nothing but 
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the unconsci&us notion of all the partial sensibilities 
of the organism, concentrated in this grand common 
reservoir. 

2 . Unconscious excito-motor impressions arise, with 
their sister conscious impressions, in the terminal ex- 
pansions,of all the sensorial and sensitive nerves. 

Mingled with their fellows they enter the converging 
channels which are open to them, and advance together 
with them towards the central regions of the spinal axis, 
having, however, first traversed the chain of the rachi- 
dian ganglions. 

Arrived at the grey plexuses of the spinal axis, they 
become diffused in their meshes, excite the activity 
of the posterior grey regions (which represent, as it 
were, a great common sensorium of unconscious life, 
for this order of radiations), and pass out in centri¬ 
fugal currents, in the form of co-ordinated motor 
reactions, which thus represent the last phas^ of a 
process originating jn the purely sensitive regions. 

The unconscious excito-motor sensibility, transformed 
by the action of the cells belonging to the automatic 
sensorium, by this very circumstance acquires new 
properties. 

It is stored up, seizfed upon, and condensed on the 
spot in the tissue of the organs that Receive it, thus 
becoming in this new form, like a projectile rammed 
home in a fire-arm, capable of being transmitted to a 
distance along the centrifugal conductors radiating from 
the spinal cord, veritable reopJtores designed to favour its 
dissemination and transport it to a long distance, ^en 
into the most distant and eccentric cell-territories. 

Thus it directs, in the form of unconscious optic 
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excitations, the different niovements ^bf rotation of 
the ocular globes, the play of the pupil, the accom¬ 
modation of the sight to different distances; excites 
in the sphere of auditory phenomena the unconscious 
movements of Jthe chain of little bones, to graduate the 
alternate tension and relaxi^tion of the tympanic mem¬ 
brane ; co-operates so powejrfully in the’ complex 
and varied movements of mastication and deglutition ; 
presides over the succession of the acts of erection and 
ejaculation ; and, in a word, in different forms, without 
the intervention of the sensorium, always present, alwiys 
active, assists in the perfecting of the sense to which it 
is attached, favours its direction towards an object, 
governs the play of its mechanism, so as to obtain the 
maximum of sensorial impression, and thus becomes 
the indispensable adjunct of conscious impressions. 

It is still this unconscious excito-motor sensibility 
that underlies the different processes of the respiratOQt 
phenomena during the whole term of our lives, from our 
first inspiration to our last sigh. 

It maintains the play of the motor ganglions of the 
medulla oblongata, those central fod of innervation, 
whence the inspiratory and cardiac muscles draw their 
unceasing principle of activity/ It expends itself at 
every instant, day and night, in the continual activity of 
the mysterious*laboratories of organic life. It»moreover 
plays an all-important part in the varied series of our 
movements of progression, in all those of bodily exer¬ 
cise, in the methodical motor actions that we’insensibly 
bring to perfection by practice and sustained atten- 
tioh—such as those of the hand in drawing or writ¬ 
ing—actions \fhich though at first conducted with the 

11 
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conscious participation of 'the sensorium, insensibly come 
to be executed under the sole direction of the excita¬ 
tions of unconscious sensibility. 

Thus, then, the phenomena of automatic life, under 
whatever form they present themselves,tOccur of them¬ 
selves and by virtue of the,, intra-spinal transformation 
of an incident excitatiop of reflex sensibility into motor 
reaction; and this without the sensorium coming into 
play, without the intervention of conscious sensibility, 
simply as a return effect of the calling into activity of a 
process of unconscious sensibility. 

But although the phenomena apparently take place 
thus, being evolved without the effective participation 
of the sensorium, it must not be concluded that no frac¬ 
tion whatever of these excitations is radiated towards 
it and extinguished in it, somewhat in the manner of 
obscure rays. 

, It is >4ery probable that what we have seen to occur 
as regards the impressions of purely vegetative lift may 
occur as regards this special order of excitations, there 
being prob&bly an obscure radiation of these latter 
impressions which extends to the sensorium, and thus 
transmits to it the vague and unconscious notion of 
the activity of such or ^sucii a portion of our muscular 
system. 

If the sensorium indeed be not directly active in the 
infinite series of motor acts that we accomplish auto¬ 
matically, it ‘nevertheless does not remain a complete 
stranger ^o the operations which take place within the 
organism. If it does not interfere directly to regulate 
the play of such or such an organ, to move, for instafleef, 
the crico-arytenoid muscle in a methodic manner for 
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•the production of such or such a laryngdkl sound, or the 
accomplishment of such or such an act of digital dex¬ 
terity ; if the conscious personality cannot discern who 
are the workmen at work, it has at all events an exact 
notion of the Dperation in evolution, knows if the work 
be accomplished, and the »requisite muscular exertion 
made. We do not feel our aiusclcs in a clear and 
precise manner when they are in a state of repose ; 
but when they are in activity, this new condition into 
which they arc thrown develops in the saisorimn a new 
mode of existence, so that th^e unconscious cxcito-motor 
sensibility in the dynamic state indirectly strikes upon 
the sensorium, and thus becomes a new element destined 
to become absorbed in its plexuses. 

Conscioiis Sensibility {Sejisation). —The sensitive exci¬ 
tations destined to become conscious and enter into rela¬ 
tion with the phenomena of psycho-intellectual activity, 
are collected, with their cxcito-motor fellows in tho 
peri^eral plexuses, which serve as^ a region of emission 
for both. Starting from this, and taken up by means of 
the converging fibres, they pass on towareJs the central 
regions of the axis, are concentrated in the isolated 
' ganglions of the optic thalamus, and are afterwards 
radiated, as we have already Iseen, into the different 
regions of the cortical periphery. (Fig. 6.-9. 4. 14.) 

The phenomena of conscious sensibility (or sensa¬ 
tion) have then as their point of origin, and first halting- 
place, the peripheral regions of the nervous system 
It is by the terminal nervous expansions spread out 
into a network, open, in a manner, to all that comes to 
impress it, that the external world penetrates and be¬ 
comes incarnate in us. And for this a special faculty for 

H 2 
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receptivity and 'impressionability in the nervous element' 
thus impressed is in the first place necessary, as a funda¬ 
mental and indispensable condition of the phenomenon. 

In a word, it is necessary that at the moment the 
sensorial network receives the vibratory excitation, it 
shall direqtly participate in ‘the act which takes place 
within it. It must become active, acquiesce—become in 
a manner erect; and must, by a species of vital assimi- 

p 

lation, convert the purely physical into a physiological 
excitation, the luminous vibration, for instance, into a 


nervous one. ^ 

This is the fundamental act of which we shall speak 
again subsequently, and which is the first link of that 
chain of sensitive phenomena which is evolved through¬ 
out the nervous system.* 

It is, in fact, a vulgar truth which reveals itself to 
simple observation. Every one knows that the simple 
pfesence*of a physical excitation of a sensorial ^rgan 
is insufficient to pro.duce a conscious. impression, and 
that an active participation of the sensorial cell in the 
vibratory movement communicated to it is necessary. 
Open the eye of a sleeping man—the luminous rays 


fall in vain upon the retina. It requires a certain 
time before the nervous cells are wakened up and 


enter into harmony with the luminous vijjrations which 


* This phenomenon has been perfectly described by Mathias Duval. '‘When 
the retina is excited^" he says, perception is not immediate, it is retarded for 
a very short period; this retardation is due to the fact that it requires a certain 
time for the ir^isformation of the luminous into a nervous movement to take 
place. Then this latter movement requires an interval, exceedingly short 
indeed, to be propagated along the optic nerve to the cerebral centres; and 
. finally, the centres of perception themselves are not immediately thrown fiito 
agitation. This retardation occupies' one-fiftieth to one-thirtieth of a second.'* 
(Mathias Duval» '‘Th^dagn^gation,” 1873, p. 132.) 
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excite them. Pinch the skin of a man in profound 
sleep, cry into his ear under the same conditions. 
There is the same apathy, the same default of reaction. 
The purely physical excitation will gradually become 
deadened if there come not in its train a purely vital 
phenomenon of sensation, which is developed, by a sort 
of active prehension of the ^physical food which is 
offered tjo the impressed cell.* 

We see, then, judging by what takes place here in 
this first phase of nervous activity, that the sensitive 
plexuses of our whole orgartism are all either isolatedly 
or simultaneously thrown into vibration, according to 
their various tonalities. They thus become like vast 
vibratory surfaces, of which the oscillations, registered as 
they arrive, are incessantly transmitted to the other parts 
of the system, and felt in the sensorium in a correspond¬ 
ing manner. It is a continuous, regular, impera tive 
wor^ which is accomplished every moment, ’from the 
peripheral to the central regions of the system, and this 
uninterrupted appeal from the external world is so neces¬ 
sary, so much the obligatory condition of all cerebral 
activity, that the latter ceases at once when its pieans of 
alimentation from without are cut off (loss of conscious¬ 
ness, sleep, lethargy), just as we see the phenomena of 
haematosis cease, when the atmospheric aii; suddenly 
ceases to enter the recesses of the respiratory channels. 

* The participation of the sensorial element in the external perturbation is 
itself only a species of fugitive phenomenon, having a trayient duration. 
When the duration of the impression is too prolonged, transgressing physio¬ 
logical limits, it brings on a period of fatigue of the receptive clement, and 
ce^lpes to produce any effect. Thus the sensibility of the retina is rapidly 
blunted. When, for instance, we look for a long time at a white spot on a 
black surface, and*afterwards look at a white surface, we imagine that we 
see a black spot upon thiSi the retina having become insensible to white. 
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CHA,?TER III. 

INTRA-CEREBRAL PROPAGATION OF THE PROCESSES 

OF SENSIBILITY. 

c 

Sensitive impressions pursuing their course are, as we 
have already seen, condensed in the masses of grey 
matter in the optic thalami. 

These masses of grey matter represent, then, in the 
general economy of the nervous system, a species of 
point of convergence, or cross-roads, and the penulti¬ 
mate halting-place where impressions from the external 
world are united before being radiated towardi the 
peripheral cortical regions. 

But as reg^ards these different kinds of sensitive ele¬ 
ments which come flowing towards the grey ganglions of 
the optio thalami, these 'latter, which receive them into 
their mass, give them each ati isolated territory—so that 
that division of labour of which we have already seen an 
example nn the progressive evolution If the nervous 
system, here seems to receive a new confirmation, since 
we see the phenomena of sensibility divided, like white 
light, into'isolated fascicles, each fascicle having a special 
receptive apparatus reserved for itself exclusively. 

Thus purely sensitive impressions have a central gang¬ 
lion where they are isolatedly condensed (Fig. 6—9.); 
it is the same for the optic, olfactory, and acoustic im- 
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pressions and finally the excitations of vegetative life 
also find a cell-territory specially appropriated to their 
reception,—so that as the processes of sensibility become 
perfected, as they penetrate more deeply into the interior 
of the nervous system we find them splitting up, divid¬ 
ing into elementary fascicles, each gifted with dissimilar 
specific properties, and yet united among themselves 
by the common bonds of their origin and evolution. 

After radiating through the cerebral white fibres, into 
the different departments of the cortical substance, Ahe 
same phenomena of division* of labour again occur, and 
we may directly observe that the regions in which the 
dissemination of auditory impressions takes place are 
different from those where that of the olfactory, visual, 
etc., takes place. So that each isolated region of the 
brain has also to work and develop its specific energies 
in isolation. {See Fig. 6—^4. 9. 14. and Fig. 5—^7. 8. ip.j 

When the sensitive excitations, whatever they may be, 
have been launclied into the midst*of the plexuses of the 
cortical layer, they find there also sensitive nervous 
apparatuses prepared to receive and absorb them, and 
thus co-operate in the various processes in evolution. 

We have indeed already •studied the remarkable dis¬ 
position of the cells of the cortex {see Fig. i.), which are 
arranged in iiJblated zones, stratified like th? layers of 
the crust of the earth, and thus constitute a continuous 
network of which all the organically connteted molecules 
are arranged so as to vibrate in unison, and t« propagate 
the nervous undulations, either vertically or laterally 
lOn the other hand, those myriads of nerve-cells, ag¬ 
glomerated into a continuous whole in the sub-meningeal 
regions of the cortical substance, are themselves essen- 
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tially sensitive. They are living, impressionable, and 
gifted in the highest degree with that vitality which 
characterizes the nervous elements; and accordingly, 
when the perturbation from the externc^l world, trans¬ 
formed by the metabolic action of the optic thalami, 
comes to reverberate within them, they are perturbed in 
their turn, and are in a hianner thrown into a condition 
of erethism, just as the peripheral plexuses wpre when 
first agitated by the external excitation.* 

Thus it is that the sensitive excitations awaken the 
activity proper to the elements of the cortical substance; 
that these are brought into play; and that the sensitive 
process, like a, force which is incessantly transformed, 
loses by degrees its primordial character as it advances 
and enters a new territory. 

We see then how gradually the processes of sensibility 
are transformed by incorporating themselves more and 
more with the organism; how, starting as simple ph5'Sical 
elements, they end by becoming, in the last term of 
their long course, a living excitation, more and more 
animalized and intellectualized by the special activities 
of the different media which they have successively called 
into action. In this resp.ect they are quite comparable to 
those physical phenomena by virtue of which we see 
the luminqus rays which pass through oun optical instru¬ 
ments become subject to the modifying influence of the 
media they traverse—become concentrated, refracted, 
unequally diffused in secondary elements, to present 
themselves finally to our visual sensibility, perfected, 
purified, separated, and with their maximum of effect^ 

Genesis of the Notion of < Personality and of Moral 

* Accouni of the experiments of Schiif, p. 77 . 
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Sensibility, —The processes of sensibility have not for 
their sole object the transformation of external excita¬ 
tions ; they contribute in a much more effectual manner 
to operations of great delicacy, which are designed to 
co-operate in the genesis of the notion of our individual 
personality. 

It is, indeed, through the awakening of the activity 
of the spnsibility diffused throughout the different 
regions of the organism—vegetative as well as excito- 
motor sensibility — that this notion is engendered, 
developed, and maintained constantly active and alive 
in us. 

It follow.s, indeed, as a natural consequence of what 
we have already indicated, that everything in us which 
is sensitive—every fibre which vibrates, every sensorial 
plexus which becomes erethised—produces a vibration 
which is concentrated in the plexuses of the corticjil. 
substance, and finds in their essential structure a vast 
common reservoir, the veritable senSorium commune into 
which all the excitations collected in the periphery 
separately flow, and in which they remain latent. 

The result, as regards the secondary reactions of this 
sensorium, of the general coneentration in these plexuses 
of all the diffuse sensibilities of the organism, is naturally 
that all the senaibilities of the peripheral regions of the 
nervous system, drained from the essential structure of 
our tissues, of our flesh, mucous membranes, viscera—in 
a word, of our whole organism—and conducted along 
the converging nervous filaments, as the electric fluid is 
alo]}g the wires which transport it to a distance, inevita¬ 
bly travel towards the central regions of the system, 
towards the sensorium commune^ where they are simul- 
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taneously distributed; and that these conceptive regions 
of the sensorium represent, as it were, at the other pole, 
the sensitive foci correlated to the peripheral regions in 
agitation. 

All these modes of sensibility, whatever be their 
origin, are, then, physiologically transported into the 
sensorium, and there fiiid a symmetrical region which 
vibrates in unison with their peripheral tonality; so that 
from fibre to fibre, from sensitive element to sensitive 
element, our whole organism is sensitive, our whole 
sentient personality, in fact, is conducted, transported 
just as it exists, as a series of isolated currents, into the 
plexuses of the sensorium commune.* 

There we are represented in detail, there all our 
sensitive elements are condensed, fused, and anasto¬ 
mosed into an inextricable unity—a unity which is itself 
only an expression of the organic connection of the 
underlying nervous plexuses. There, in a wop« 3 , the 
synthesis of all our dispersed sensibilities, which are 
united in a»limited space and yet faithfully reproduced, 
takes place. There our personality lives and feels. 

Here, by means of the conductility of sensitive ex¬ 
citations and the inteiyention of the nervous system, 
which represents in the truest sense an organ of per- 

• The conductility and dispersion of sensibility in the by means 

of the nerve-fibres, is so real, that in p>ei'Sons who have suffered amputation, 
when any irritatiAi attacks the stump and engages the seasitive nerves, it 
immediately %wakcs and develops in the sensorium the old impressions in a 
posthumous form. It is not simply the painful state of the sensitive nerves 
that the patient feels, it is also the resurrection in the sensorium of a portion of 
himself, in consequence of the persistence of the conductors which formerly 
supported it and in which this sensitive portion of his personality was incar¬ 
nate. {See Muller, " Physiologie," vol. i, p. 598; Sensations experienced by 
pcrsotis after amputation.) 
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fectionment implanted in the organism—something 
takes place quite like what we see in a camera obscura, 
when we see images of the external world projected 
upon a screen which presents only a limited plane 
surface. The magnifying lenses of the object-glass, 
the interposed media, have conducted and directed 
the luminous rays in such a madner that they are pre¬ 
sented to the eyes spread out over a limited surface, with 
all their gradations of tint and colour, and with the 
relations they have in nature. • 

The external world is thus projected to a distance and 
conducted into another region .than that whence it is 
derived, just as the sensitive excitations of the organism 
arc drained off, condensed, and transported to a distance 
by the nervous apparatuses which project them into the 
smsorium, and thus permit of their being grouped 
according to their natural affinities. 

Mond Sensibility .—When the peripheral impressions 
•are dispersed in the plexuses of the •sensorium, and the 
cerebral cell is called into play, a new series# of pheno¬ 
mena is developed. This depends on the spontaneous 
reactions of the elements of the •sensorium which are in 
agitation, and which vibrate, in, unison, and become 
erethised in consequence of the arrival of an external 
impression. * , 

At this moment a phenomenon, quite similar to that 
which occurred in the peripheral regions, • takes place 
when the sensorial plexuses are unexpectedly rjgitated. 

This process, which leads to the transformation of the 
incident sensorial impression into a physical excitation, 
.jft not accomplished coldly and passively. The thou¬ 
sands of cerebral cells of the setisorium commune that 
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have been unexpectedly awakened acquiesce in it in their 
own manner. They react in a specific manner, and, like 
their partner-cells situated at the antipodes in the sen¬ 
sorial plexuses, they react according ^ to the manner 
in which their natural affinities have been excited. 
According as the excitation has gratified or wounded 
their profound sympafhies they are agreeably or dis¬ 
agreeably impressed. 

A new phase, therefore, at this moment appears in 
the evolution of sensibility, a new element comes into 
play, which speaks, and ic excited. This is the specific 
sensibility of the elements of the sensorium, the emo¬ 
tivity which is disengaged from the cortical substance; 
and it comes into play in a necessary, involuntary, 
automatic manner, by the simple awakening of the 
elementary properties of the regions engaged. We 
all know how passively we receive the excitations which 
agitate* us, and how little free we are to feel oo not to 
feel impressions from without. 

This form of sensibility which runs riot in spite of us, 
these plexuses of the sensorium commtme which com¬ 
prehend in themselves*all the diffuse sensibilities of the 
organism, represent, then, a sphere of nervous activity 
in erethism, always, living, always feeling, in the bosom 
of whiqh our total personality liver, and vibrates. 
There, in this mysterious dwelling, it is in perpetual 
intercourse »^with the perpetual movement of the 
operations of cerebral life. There, according to the 
nature of the excitations that agitate it, it finds its 
keenest pleasures and deepest pains—the passiqnate 
enthusiasm which exalts it, the anguish^which depresses, 
it There vibrate the sensitive chords of our human 
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nature, which, alternately tightened and relaxed, express 
the different pitches of the emotions that set them 
vibrating.* 

The phenomena of moral sensibility, conceived, as wc 
have just done, aS a purely physiological synthesis of all 
the nervous activities, consist'then in a scries of regular 
processes, executed by the organism at its own expense, 
and resulting from the harmonic consensus of all its 
parts. * 

They present these two very significant peculiarities, 
which give them a supreme importance in the sum of 
the acts of cerebral life: 

1. On the one hand, they are sustained and vitalized 
by means of former excitations ; they live upon accu¬ 
mulated memories incessantly reviving. 

2. On the other hand, they are stirred up and kept 

awake by the intervention of the intellectual regions, 
with which they are in perpetual intercourse. • ■** 

, I. Thus while the peripheral plexpses are only gifted 
with a limited power of retaining the external vibra¬ 
tions which have called them into action ; tke cerebral' 
elements, on the contrary, have,this power in a very 
high degree. As we shall see further on, they can 
store up the impressions which‘affect them, as phos¬ 
phorescent bodies or collodion plates store up solar 
rays, and retain, for a greater or less period, a record 
of the elements which have more or less strongly 
affected them. 


* The pages which Guislain has devoted to this subject will be read with 
interesit; and it will be seen that he had a presentiment of the physiological 
lution of the phenosiena we are now describing. (Guislain, vol. ii, “ Lef ons 
BUT les Phr^nopathiesp" p, la.) 
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The result of the awaking of this new property, ’as 
regards the evolution of moral sensibility, is that, once 
an excitation has been produced in the sensorium, 
once it has been incarnated with a special coefficient of 
pleasure or pain, it remains there like U phosphorescent 
gleam, and survives itself Us a posthumous record. 

Suppose an object or a person has induced in us a 
movement of expansion or joy, the memory of the joy 
perceived will survive in owe sensoritim, and'will be re¬ 
awakened by the memory of the object or person who 
has provoked this pleas^t emotion. In the same way, 
conversely, the memory of an insult, an injustice, a 
moral pain, persists in us, and remains attached to the 
person or the object that has been the cause of it. 
The emotion is united to this memory to such an extent 
that it is enough to think of it to cause an unpleasant 
emotion in us. 


We" know that when we voluntarily recall the image 
of touching scenes.at which we have.been present, their 
reminiscei]ces evoke in us emotions similar to those we 
experienced at the period when they actually occurred. 
We know also how .profoundly the anniversaries of 
private griefs or public calamities affect our natural 
sensibility. 

We may say, then, that moral sensibility is engen¬ 
dered by the fact of the arrival and persistence of 
impressions, in the sensorium. It is a phenomenon of 
memor34, the memory of the heart, as has been said, 


which lives and develops itself in us, and is only sus¬ 
tained by means of old emotions, which, always more 
or less lively, are always alive and always ready to 
cause a sympathetic thrill throughout the senshiv'd*" 
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plexuses of our inmost personality. Moral sensibility, 
then, becomes the resultant of all our joys and sorrows, 
and the sympathetic link which unites our present to 
our former emotions. 

2 . Moral sensibility finds also in the intervention of 
intellectual activity a new- power, which ejccites it, 
makes it active, and maintains, it in a perpetual state 
of erethism. 

It is, in "fact, most interesting to obser\'e the important 
part that the intellect plays in the evolution and main¬ 
tenance of the freshness of our natural sensibility. 

If our sensibility finds an individual existence- in the 
plexuses of the seitsoritim, we may say that it is enlight¬ 
ened, directed, educated only by the direejf participa¬ 
tion of the intellect and its manifestatiods. Without 
the intervention of the intelligence, our sessibility, with 

all its riches, would be nothing but an inerl; brute force, 

% 

diffuse and completely undisciplined. 1 

It is] in fact, th^ forces of the intellect, always active 
in the form of discernment, which make us reflect upon 
the choice of things or persons which have more or less 

affected our sensorium. It is because we have an 

• 

acquired experience of certain persons or things that 
we can give them our confidence: To choose our rela¬ 
tionships and friendships, and thus to make repeated 
rapid diagnoses**of men and things, is an entirely intel¬ 
lectual operation, which illumines with the light of our 
reason the too often involuntary impulses olf our natural 
sensibility. 

Again, it is by virtue of the same intimate participa- 
tion^of the intelligence in the acts of our sensitive life, 
■tftat a written "page, a word, a sound, an appearance. 
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can suddenly thrill all the emotional regions of oar 
being in an agreeable or disagreeable manner. 

When I receive a telegram or a sudden piece of news 
which throws me into trouble and consternation—when 
the reading of a comic author develops hilarity in me, 
it is stilj the direct intervention of the intellect, and 
the intellect alorie, wlych excites and develops these 
sad or jgyful impulses of my moral sensibility. It is 
because I comprehend—because my intellect'works and 
immediately interprets the value of the written charac¬ 
ters—that I remember ^that each word expresses a 
thought, and determines a sentiment of a certain 
pitch. It is, ’then, always the intellect, active and 
present, that in the presence of a sudden excitation, 
alf externo^ awakes, and causes emotions appropriate to 
the external phenomena which they symbolize, to arise 
in the sensorium,* 

* In the same series of facts, when, for instance, in a 
foreign country I salute with emotion the appearance of 
the national dag, which is displayed before me as a 
symbol of my distant country, I surely do not sec in it 
merely a piece of many-coloured bunting. No—at that 
moment a series of associated memories is awakened in 
me. I involuntarily ‘ think of a long past of glory, 
honour, and devotion, which is unrolled with its folds, 
and of the patriotic solidarity which * unites me with 
those who defend it; and thus, from idea to idea, from 
memory,to memory, all the elements of my moral sen- 

* 'rhis connection between the intellectual and emotional regions is so inti¬ 
mate, that in dreams, when the intellectual regions, abandoned to their free 
automatic activity, engender the strangest conceptions, we are sometimesi^eized 
with impressions of sudden terror, and overwhelmed in (consequence of certqip 
terrific apparitions. 
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sJbility, awakened by a single physical impression of an 
external symbol, are thrilled, one after another, because 
this external symbol has awakened, in the regions of 
intelligence, old ideas, and national memories.. 

Thus, then, fhe activity of the intellectual regions 
excites, and incessantly k^eps our moral sensibility 
permanently awake within us ^ while at every instant 
of the day, in this incessant working of alUour mental 
activities, the intellect, present everywhere, watches over 
all, co-ordinates memories, regulates and stimulates t^e 
impulses of sensibility, and tjius becomes the natural 
bridle which restrains them, as far as this can be done, 
within the limits of right and reason.^ This is so 
true, indeed the energy of moral sensibility is so 
closely connected with the energy of the intellectual 
faculties, that when the latter are attacked, moral sen¬ 
sibility inevitably falls into decay. We often observe, 
indeed, that in demented old men whose intellectual 
, faculties are considerably impaired, the impulses of 
moral sensibility simultaneously decay, or ^re more or 
less profoundly injured. 

* It is this direct participation of intellectual activity in the phenomena 
of sensibility proper, that produces tha diiC^rent modes of feeling in men 
according to their different degrees of intellectual culture, their mode of life, 
and the hereditary conditions of organization th^ may present. I'he cultivated 
man will be moved by Jpectacles different from those which please uncultivated 
and gross men. The refined in intelfect have their special delicacies of senti¬ 
ment and modes of enjoyment which are unknown to the vul^. 


X 
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CHAPTER IV. 

f- 

PERTURBATIONS OF SENSIBILITY. 

m 

PJiysical Pain .—The phenomena of sensibility, like all 
phenomena of vital activity, are Susceptible of alternate 
lowering and exaltation, and of presenting maxima and 
minima of oscillation, in the interval between which 
their average periods are comprised. 

Thus, when sensibility is locally annihilated, when 
the histological tissues are affected with a species of 
local torpor, anaesthetic phenomena present themselves. 
Wlien,'*on the other hand, the contrary phenomena occur, 
when histological vitality rises several* degrees to a state 
of cellular ^excitement, and the nervous elements reach 
a condition of continuous erethism—then manifestations 
of hyperaesthesia or pain occur. In these two cases 
phenomena connected with the natural sensibility of the 
nervous elements are always present, and, as it were, rise 
from zero to one hundred degrees. 

The processes of anaesthesia and pain appear to 
develop like, those of normal sensibility, independently 
of any n^ervous plexus which underlies them, from the 
simple fact of the existence of a cell capable of living 
and feeling. 

It is certain, indee^, that in sensitive ^cells sehsilSli^ 
becomes obtuse and grows feeble under the influence 
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•of certain special conditions: chloroform makes their 
reaction impossible. Certain narcotic substances also 
appear to have a stupefying action on the sensibility of 
certain plants. It is certain again, that the sensibility of 
vegetables is pftrverted when they are thwarted as regards 
their natural evolution, and do not find in the soil with 
which they are furnished con(^itions favourable to their 
physiological nutrition. It is certain that they suffer 
also, as it is popularly said, and that their sensitive tissues, 
which are impressionable by external agencies, have to 
contend against wounds or with enemies of all kmds 
belonging to the animal ancf vegetable kingdoms, which 
under*the form of parasites, oidium, phylloxera, etc., 
fasten upon them and attack them even in their roots, 
in the very sources of life, thus inflicting upon them the 
same calamities we may see raging among individuals 
of the animal kingdom. 

Pain, from the very fact that it expresses a pively^irital 
action inherent.in every living ceU, vegetable as well as 
animal, is therefore the physiological equivalent of the 
individual sensibility of that same cell in* conflict with ‘ 
the surrounding medium which impresses it painfully. 
It exists wherever there is a cell capable of living 
and feeling, and independent * of the existence of any 
nervous element Between the simple histological irrit¬ 
ability of an^ anatomical element whateveV, which is 
the rudimentary form under which it presents itself at 
first, and the most exquisite expressions of sensibility 
in superior beings, there are merely infinite degrees of 
sensitive vibrations which mark its different modes. 

•Just as we see a metal rod placed in a blazing furnace 
* grow hot by ‘degrees, and in proportion as the undula- 

I 2 
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tions of the caforic become more and more frequent, 
pass in succession through the shades of bright red, 
dark red, and white heat, and develop as it grows 
hot both heat and light; so the living sensitive 
cells, in presence of the excitations which affect them, 
undergo prpgressive exaltation as regards their natural 
sensibility, arrive at a period of erethism, and with a 
certain number of vibrations disengage pain, as the phy¬ 
siological expression of this sensibility super-heated 
to a white heat. This is so true—the phenomena of 
pain are so really an act of vital reaction, that not 
merely the awakening of sensibility but a certain ten¬ 
sion of it, is its necessary condition. When the nervous 
plexus is torpid, anaesthetic, pain cannot be developed. 
Suffering is not a thing of the will—to suffer we must 
feel. 

All physicians know what curious phenomena the 
skin\)f hysteric patients often presents in this respect. 
You may pinch them_, prick them, apply burning‘sub- 
stances to the surface of the body; the patients feel 
'nbthing save" the simple contact of the substances 
applied ; their sensitive plexuses, stricken with a species 
of torpor, are incapable of erection, becoming excited, 
and disengaging pain. 

In producing local anaesthesia we obtain a similar 
condition of the sensitive plexuses, and prevent the 
evolution of ^ain. When the anaesthetic agent is 
applied it acts locally upon the individual sensibility 
of the nerves of the region. It chills them in a man¬ 
ner, hinders them from becoming heated, as regards the 
excessive production of painful vibrations, and main¬ 
tains them at the low pitch of general sensibility. The * 
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anaestheticized regions, in fact, cease to disengage pain, 
while they are still conductors of sensitive impressions. 

Pain being only the expression of the histological 
sensibility of ithe nervous elements risen to an extra- 
physiological pitch, we can understand how, being 
always identical with itself as regards its genesis, it 
may reveal itself in a different manner according to 
the different nature of the nervous plexus thrown into 
agitation. 

Thus pain presents itself in various modes according 
as it affects such and such aP sensorial plexus. If it be 
the retina which is affected, we know* that when light is 
too intense its sensibility is developed to excess, and 
leads to a reverberation excessively painful for the sen- 
sorium. It is the same with the acoustic nerves, when 
violent and strident sounds produce contusions of their 
natural sensibility. The olfactory and gustatory-plex¬ 
uses Tiave also tjieir own forms of suffering, and every¬ 
one knows how painfully the contact of bitter and 
acrid substances, or that of foetid emanations, affetis 
the sensorial plexuses thus brought into play. Finally, 
when our viscera are attacked in their sensitive ele¬ 
ments, we all know that they complain in their own 
fashion to the sensorium, that they reveal their suffer¬ 
ing in a peculiar manner, and that the mahifestations 
of pain vary with the tissues engaged, the regions 
invaded ; that, in a word, the semeiolo|;y of pain, as 
regards its different characters and modes, has a special 
physiognomy which all physicians can appreciate. 

•If we now pass to the examination of the processes of 
•pain in the central regions of the nervous system, we 
shall see that they are developed in a manner similar to 
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that we have just explained, and that the morbid re¬ 
actions of the sensorium have a method similar to that 
of the morbid processes of the peripheral regions. 

The plexuses of the sensorium, in the substance of 
which sensitive impressions are diffused, are normally 
insensible, like our nerves, which, when in activity, 
silently transmit and elatjorate sensorial impressions, 
without our having a notion of all their minute opera¬ 
tions. 

It is not always so. Just as the peripheral plexuses 
are susceptible of exaltation'in presence of too-energetic 
vibratory excitations, or by the occurrence of a lo^al dis¬ 
turbance of their habitual state of existence—so the 
plexuses of the sensorium are susceptible of excessive 
heating,* and of exaltation when a too-vivid peripheral 
impression, or a too-prolonged excitation comes to rever¬ 
berate tlifough their meshes, and thus cause them to rise 
to the vibratory pitch of pain. , • 

We know that the* absence of repose for the brain, 
•ppolonged vigils, uninterrupted intellectual work, moral 
emotions, engender a local heating of the cerebral sub¬ 
stance, cephalalgia, and aching of the brain. The calling 
into activity of the cerebral cell, in an extra-physiological 
manner, at the same time abnormally develops its histo¬ 
logical sensibility, and induces, as a nedessary conse¬ 
quence, prolonged erethism and pain, in the manner we 
have just pointtd out. 

We all know by experience, how painfully a piece 
of taslavork which does not provoke an intellectual 
appetite, is done—it is an effort which the brain mal«es 
against the grain ; and how, on the contrary, when the* 

* &«p. 77, "Experiments of Schiff.'* 
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task is a pleasant one, there is a fascination in setting 
to work, and a rapidity in the execution. The natural 
spontaneity of the brain thus supplies the place of effort. 

All those wljo have suffered from headache know how 
exquisite is the sensibility of all regions of the sensorium ; 
how painful a thrill is produced by the least noise from 
without, the slightest shock of* the thoughts which tra¬ 
verse the brain. They know also that silence, and sleep 
—that is to say the cessation of every source of cerebral 
excitement—are the only efficacious means for charnyng 
away these painful crises through which the sen^bility 
of the sensorium has to pass.* 

More than this, a comparative ejtamination of the 
manner in which the central and peripheral regions of 
the nervous system behave in presence of anaesthetic 
agents, shows us a new connection between the modes in 
which sensibility is developed in these two opposite 
regioiis. 

Thus, when Hyperaesthesia appears in the sensorium^ 
when the pain reveals itself either as tln^ effect of too 
intense peripheral excitement (a wound, or any injury 
of the surface of the body), or as the effect of a per¬ 
sistent irritation (moral enjotion, prolonged intellectual 
labour, etc.), we may artificially cause the level of pain¬ 
ful over-excitement to fall several degrees, just as if we 
had to deal with a peripheral plexus in a condition of 

* Just as we have seen before, with regard to the periph^l regions, that 
pain was only the expression of the sensibility of living tissues in exercise; 
so for the central regions pain is only possible in proportion to their soundness. 
The slow destruction of the sensorium by chronic disorganizations! progressively^ 
^ l^ads to the cessation of certain forms of cephalalgia. Thus we find paralytics 
who at the beginning of their disease have had very severe headaches, end by 
DO longer sufifezing from any painful symptom. 
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painful erethism, and may thus to a certain extent dull 
the painful vibrations. It is thus that anaesthetics and 
stupefying drugs act when introduced as inhalations. 

In operations qn patients under c|iloroform, this 
agent spreading through the plexuses of the sensorium 
freezes its* nervous elements, which it steeps in the 
same anaesthesia in which the sensitive plexuses of the 
skin of a hysterical patient remain.* ^ 

Painful excitations are in vain launched from the 
peripheral regions in the form of keen incisive thrills, 
when the tissues are cut; ethey meet in the sensorium 
only zones of cells physically modified, stricken with 
anaesthesia, and incapable of erection, of feeling, or of 
being raised to the pitch of pain. 

To complete the resemblance, just as we see anal¬ 
gesic patients whose skin is pinched, and into whose 
tissues needles are thrust with impunity, witness with 
indifier^ce and without painful reaction what •Lakes 
place in their bodies ;«so we meet with "a certain num¬ 
ber of operation patients who, being capable of analy¬ 
zing their sensations at the moment of operation, tell 
us that during the period-of anaesthesia into which they 
were plunged, they have felt the cold of the knife 
penetrating into their flesh—that they have felt the 

* To underst^d the mere mechanism of anaesthesia, it should be known 
that chloroform does not act simply upon the nervous elements. If we place a 
muscle in the vap>ours of ether and chloroform, or inject into a limb a weak 
solution of chloroform or ether, we induce rigidity of the muscle; and when we 
examine the change produced, we perceive that the contents of the muscular 
fibre are no longer transparent, but have undergone coagulation. It is to be 
supposed that something analogous takes place in the nerve cell, but this is 
much more delicatCi much more sensitive to the action of chloroform, it beiag 
first to undergo coagulation. As the chloroform is carried off by the blood, 
the cell recovers from its anaesthesia and returns to Us normal condition, as the 
muscle ecovers from its rigidity. 
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keen instrument cutting through their tissues, but that 
to their surprise they perceived that they did not 
suffer, and that the usual pain was not naturally 
disengaged as ,they would have expected. One of 
them told me that he experienced a surprise simi¬ 
lar to that of a person who should plunge *his hand 
into a burning brazier, and should naturally be aston¬ 
ished at not feeling the burn. 

Moral Pain .—Moral pain is only the expression of 
the moral sensibility carried to its maximum of inten¬ 
sity, as physical pain is but the most exquisite form of 
the physical sensibility thrown into agitation. The 
conditions of evolution are the same in both cases, 
except that moral pain presents itself to us under 
special aspects of amplitude and intensity, which give 
it an expression of a persistence quite characteristic. 

Thus in studying the etiological conditions of moral 
sensibility, we have seen how this sensibility wa^but a 
long synthesis and the resultant of a combination of the 
sensibility of the sensorium thrown into agitation with 
the involuntary revival of memories, and the incessant 
participation of intellectual activity, which always under¬ 
lies its manifestations. . 

• • 

External excitations, as we have already remarked, 
once depositee^ in the sensorium^ do not become 
extinct all at once. They survive, and like phospho¬ 
rescent gleams, leave persistent traces of Jtheir passage 
in the nervous plexuses. On the other hand, the ex¬ 
citations of intellectual activity are also concerned in 
the process. They are always alert, always active, and 
virtue of their automatic energies they reveal them¬ 
selves in the shape of ideas associated with contem- 
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porary reminiscences and connected reflections; so 
that they also constitute, as it were, so many foci of 
activity capable of incessantly intensifying the move¬ 
ment in the plexuses of the sensorium. ^ 

The result, as regards the genealogy of moral pain, 
of the double participation of these two physiolo¬ 
gical factors—the persistence of impressions, and the 
incessant participation of the intellect in the phenomena 
of sensibility, is this, that when the plexuses of our 
scfisorium have been thus thrilled vividly to their depths, 
the impression so prodyced does not immediately 
die away. It becomes persistent—lives upon memo¬ 
ries, and vibrates like the dolorous echo of a former 
agitation of our sensibility, to be effaced only as this 
sensibility becomes dulled in the region where it was 
primarily engendered. The shock once produced, it 
becomes incarnate, and perpetuates itself in us by pro¬ 
ducing the phenomena of moral grief. We .cannot 
avoid feeling it, and*suffering—each ill his own manner 
it is true, each in a different degree, according to the 
delicacy or richness of the nervous elements which 
constitute his sensorium. It is no more possible to 
escape from a painful emotion which comes to inflict 
a sort of contusion upon our natural sensibility, than to 
escape an ecchymosis when a heavy bqdy crushes our 
integuments. 

On the otl\er hand, this participation of the intellect 
in all that concerns us, and all that moves us, naturally 
becomes a species of incessant morbid excitement of 
our moral erethism, and perpetuates the griefs of the 
sensitive regions of our-being. The physiological excife-, 
ations which stir up and vivify our moral sensibility 
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are, then, also those which vivify and perpetuate our 
moral pains. 

It is because man can judge of the loss which he 
undergoes in ccjnsequence of the sudden ruin of his 
affections and dearest hopes ; because he can estimate 
the happy memories which are fleeting; the bygone joys, 
the sorrows of the future, and the griefs of the present; 
because he finds before his mind’s eye a multitude of 
elements furnished by his intellectual activity working 
automatically—that he suffers morally in his sentient 
being, and that the wounds, of his heart, incessantly 
revived by a crowd of memories which assail it like so 
many morbid stimulations automatically arising, remain 
always open; that pain lives within him and preys, upon 
him perpetually. 

Vulniis alit venis et cosco carpitur igni. 

Thu# it is that when trouble attacks him he passes 
' through that serie's of dolorous stages which lead him 
to slow despair, to that phase of profound despondency 
so often the road to mental maladies. 

The moral life of an individual, his stock of natural 
sensibility and emotivity, is. therefore kept in a con¬ 
dition of freshness and integrity only by the incessant 
activity of his memory, and intelligence, and the con¬ 
scious perception of the things of the external world. 

When the memory and intelligence begin to fail, and 
the energy of the mind to grow weak, the decadence of 
the moral sensibility follows that of the intelligence 
step by step. In a man intellectually degraded we can 
(Wily count upon a low morality. And this is so true, 
that a person whose intellectual powers have been 
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already impaired, either by the occurrence of diffuse 
cerebral congestions or by alcoholic excesses which 
have impaired the very substance of his sensorittm, no 
longer feels moral pain according to ^the regular pro¬ 
cesses by which it is developed in his fellow men. The 
student -of mental maladies frequently meets with indi¬ 
viduals apparently reaf^oning with inflexible logic, and 
preserving a certain energy of the intellectual faculties, 
yet no longer having any exact notion of what is pass¬ 
ing around them, or capable of comprehending, like 
every one else, the emotions of moral sensibility. If 
we try to convey to them a family trouble, or the loss 
of one formerly loved ; if we seek to set some chord 
of emotion vibrating within them, nothing moves them. 
They remain impassive, and this defect of moral reac¬ 
tion indicates at once their dullness of comprehension, 
and the silence of the intellectual activity which has not 
normjilly interpreted the sense of the words and their 
range of significance. In this defect*of sensitive reac¬ 
tion, we have a criterion which indicates to the observer 
the secret dilapidations which have occurred in the 
sphere of mental activity. 

To sum up, it is in this special mode of evolution of 
the moral sensibility, in its dependence upon both ancient 
memories and intellectual activity, that we must look 
for the secret of the strong action of moral influences 
upon the development of diseases of the brain. 

It is because man is sensitive that he suffers, and 
because he is, as an individual, sensitive in a certain 
manner, and in certain favourite directions—^because he 
is more or less interested in the acts of his life, and 
conscious of what passes around him, that he suffers 
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morally. The moral wound which is established in him, 
once produced, does not heal up all at once, it extends 
its influence, festers like a serpiginous ulcer, and being 
incessantly irritated by automatic impressions radiating 
from the sphere of the intellect, perpetuates itself, always 
poignant, in the sensorium, reviving in a thousand forms 
on the smallest provocation. ^It thus becomes, by 
reason of the special conditions of the medium into 
which it has eaten, a cause of ruin, of progressive wear¬ 
ing out of the mental energies, unless a profound diver¬ 
sion be immediately created, or a salutary method ot 
treatment intervene to arrest <iisorders which tend to 
become incurable. 



CHAPTER V. 

r 

DEVELOPMENT OF SENSIBILITY. 

f 

Sensibility in living beings awakens with life. As 
regards histological sensibility proper, it is inherent in 
the primordial phenomena of the evolution of the embry¬ 
onic cells ; it is a hereditary legacy which ac-^umulates 
incessantly, by the addition of new elements, and new 
tissues, in proportion as the organism completes and 
perfects itself. 

It is by virtue of the individual sensibility of the em- 
biyiMiic cells that these borrow from the surrounding 
medium, the fluid atmosphere which bathes tnem, the 
elements suitable for their special nutrition, and that 
ihe nervous system itself appears as an apparatus of 
centralization and organic pcrfectionment. 

In the first phases of foetal life it is very difficult to 
fix definitely at what epoch sensibility manifests itself as 
a motor force ; nevertheless, from the fourth month we 
can observe that the nervous system begins to react and 
to reveal the vitality of the different apparatuses of 
which it is ihade up. 

We know, indeed, that from this period the foetus is 
sensitive to the action of cold, and that we can develop 
its spontaneous movements by applying a cold hand to the 
abdomen of the mother. We know also that it executed 
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spontaneous movements to * withdraw from pressure 
that constrains it and brings its sensibility into play. 

We may then legitimately conclude that here we have 
the first gleams of awakening sensibility, which from 
this period is transmitted through its natural channels 
by the nervous system, and already regulated in the 
manner in which it will subsequently manifest itself 
throughout the organism. 

At birth it is the entire cutaneous sensibility, suddenly 
awakened by the irruption of the young being into a 
cold atmosphere, which determines its first startled crfes, 
and its first inspirations, ft is, then, in the sensitive 
peripheral regions that the first sparks which are to 
develop the play of the organic machinery, and those 
excitations of the vital knot which once set in motion 
will only cease at the end of life, have their origin. 

From this time forth the child takes the breast of the 
nurse automatically, and by virtue of hcreditary-wital 
forces which already exist in a latent state in’his nervous 
system. His organic appetites are gratified by the milk 
he sucks, and he feeds himself organically, like an organic 
cell, which borrows from the surrounding medium the 
materials which suit it. But at the same time he ex¬ 
presses the satisfaction he feels ‘in his own manner ; he 
smiles on seeing the breast which yields him his nourish¬ 
ment and life, £pnd from that' time his natural sensibility 
is thrown into agitation, his sensorium is affected. He 
rejoices because he remembers, because fie has retained 
a memory of the satisfaction of his physical appetites. 

Here, in these first phases of the manifestations of 
pufnan sensibility, is the rudimqptary formula according 
to which the moral sensibility of the human being shall 
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henceforth be evolved in the course of his life, and already 

m 

such as we have found it in the adult—that is to say, 
reducible to a purely sensitive phenomenon multiplied 
by the intervention of memory and intelligence. 

From these first moments onwards serisibility develops 
rapidly. ‘ 

The different sensoriaj foci by the aid of which it 
comes to life, light up, multiply, and successively attain to 
perfection. The child successively learns to' see, hear, 
feel, smell, and taste. He remembers satisfactions re¬ 
ceived. He recognizes the persons who immediately 
surround him and load him with caresses. It was the 
sight of the bosom of his nurse which in the first instance 
excited his first smiles, and as his field of vision extends, 
it is the entire person of his nurse to which these same 
smiles appeal; then, as it extends still further, he re¬ 
cognizes those whom he frequently sees, and who present 
a plc&oant physiognomy to him. 

Soon, by the prog;ressive unfolding * of all the latent 
activities of the organic elements which come into exist¬ 
ence, the general life of the child develops in ample 
luxuriance. 

Moral sensibility undergoes the same developmental 
movement; intelligence* and memory enrich these first 
manifestations every instant. 

Henceforward the first links of fdmily affection 
bind themselves round his heart, and thus become 
the origin of * his first sentiments and emotions. He 
loves those who approach him, for the sake of the 
good things they have already done for him. He 
can recognize those .who wish him well or <11^ 
or who are simply indifferent to him; and thus 
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k is that to every one who comes in contact with him, 
and excites his sensibility in one w'ay or another, he 
devotes an appropriate memory and a gratitude propor¬ 
tioned to the good or evil influence he has received. 
He loves his parents, in the first place, because they 
contribute more or less to his well-being and his plea¬ 
sures, an(^ because he is in the habit of seeing them 
every day; and this incessant renewal of physical im¬ 
pressions keeps the sentiment of gratitude in a condition 
of permanence and freshness in his sensorium. Those 
who are always present before his eyes are similarly 
present in his heart. ■* 

At another period of human existence, the most 
violent of the sentiments which are calculated to set all 
the sensitive chords of the living being vibrating—love 
—develops itself merely by virtue of the same physio¬ 
logical laws. 

It is at its outset, as in the young child, the satisfac¬ 
tion ot* physical sensibility which forms the necessary 
’ prelude to it, its first stage and indispensable condition. 

It is because he has been thrilled in all the elements 
of his physical sensibility that the living creature, at the 
period of love, is inevitably hurried forward, by invin¬ 
cible hereditary impulses, tovfrards the being destined to 
be his complement and to become the physiological 
receptacle of his deepest joys. 

It is because he has been charmed at once, in all the 
sensitive elements of his being, by the •sight of the 
plastic beauties of the object of his desires, by the 
seductions of her speech, her voluptuous contact, and 
all Jier intellectual and moral wealth, that he is cap¬ 
titrated and subdued. It is because all his physical 

K 
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sensibilities have been simultaneously awakened, and 
that a period of generalized erethism is developed in 
his sensorium, that he loves the object who has been for 
him the origin of all his happiness—that he attaches 
himself to her, becomes her slave, and Surrenders him¬ 
self altogether; just as, whtjn he was a child, he loved, 
according to the measure of affection of which he was 
capable, the nurse who gratified his first sensuous 
appetites. • 

Thus it is that love, the concrete expression of all 
the sensibilities thrown into agitation, develops itself in 
the living being as a recognition of physical pleasures 
satisfied, and as a hope of their repetition ; ^nd that 
this sentiment, so simple in rudimentary organisms, in 
which sensibility is little developed, becomes compli¬ 
cated in the animal series in proportion as the sum of 
the sensitive elements multiplies, and the phenomena 
of mural sensibility come more into play. 

In fact, in proportion as we pursue, the study'of this 
sentiment through the series of living creatures, we see 
that, by slow gradations, it undergoes a progressive 
transformation, and that in proportion as the moral 
influences of civilization become paramount, the purely 
animal physical love of savage peoples loses its primi¬ 
tive character, to become clothed in new forms, appro¬ 
priate to the new medium in which it i^ developed. 

Thus it is that polygamy, which is the social expres¬ 
sion of tjie satisfaction of all physical pleasures, insen¬ 
sibly gives place to monogamy, the most perfect 
expression of the union of the man and woman, and 
a more serious guarantee for the maintenance of4, the 
family, 'this regular form of love, which is an epitoriie 
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bf the most delicate perfections of human sensibility, 
concentrates upon a single head the sorrows and joys 
of the past and the hopes of the future, and thus 
cements the permanent ties consecrated by the customs 
of common life. It inevitably engenders, in every 
degree of the social scale, spite of the numerous,short¬ 
comings by which it is dishonoured, those natural acts 
of devotion and self-abnegation for the common work of 
progeniture, and that whole series of respectable senti¬ 
ments of which the domestic morality of monogamous 
peoples offers most striking epcamples. 

As a man advances in life, his sensibility becomes 
gradually lessened—the senses become dull, the sight 
loses its sharpness, the skin its impressionability by exr 
ternal agents.* A sort of general slackening of all his 
functions impends over the living creature thus arrived 
at the retrogade phases of his evolution. 

This^condition of diminution of the peripheral sensi- 
, bility is reflected fti a similar manner upon the sensibility 
of the central regions. Moral impressionability a^d 
emotivity lose their energy as a man grows old. He is 
less and less interested in external things capable of 
exciting his mental activity.. He is less sensitive, less 
impressionable, less curious as to knowledge and feeling, 
and at the same time his intellectual faculties are 
simultaneously impaired. Memories of the pasl^ like 
enfeebled phosphoric gleams, persist for certain time, 
to the exclusion of more recent remembrances, but, in 

* In old persons the skin atrophies very remarkably, and in a great number 
the skin of the derma is so attenuated, that by pinching up a fold in the dorsal 
regioii of the hands 1 have often been able tQ observe that it has become so 
thfb and translucent that the circulation in the subcutaneous capillaiy plexuses 
might be seen, as in the foot of a irog. 
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the end, even they too are extinguished, so that, the 
circle of bygone things narrowing by degrees, the indi¬ 
vidual feeds his smsorium only with the current opera¬ 
tions of life. Material life with all its necessities— 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, becomes, little by little, 
the favourite occupation of organisms in the period of 
decadence; and as to moral sensibility, the old man, an 
egotist with few exceptions, is reduced to vegetative life, 
and becomes once more a child, caring no fonger for 
these who care for him day after day. He forgets his 
old friends, and the most,natural family affections, for 
the sake of the newest comer, and succumbing more 
and more to the interested demands of his peti'onality, 
he arrives, as regards moral sensibility, at a true anxs- 
thcsia which reflects the languishing condition of the 
elements of his nervous activity. 



BOaK II. 

ORGANIC PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE NERVOUS 

ELEMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I HAVE proposed to apply the term phosphorescence to 
that curious property the nervous elements possess, of 
remaiping for a longer or shorter time in the state of 
vibration into which they have 'been thrown by the 
arrival of external excitations—as we see phosphgre- 
scent substances illuminated by solar rays continue to 
shine after the source of light which has illuminated 
them has disappeared. , 

We know, indeed, now, thanks to the works of 
modern physicists, that the vibrations of the ether, in 
the form of luminous undulations, are capable of being 
prolonged by phosphorescent bodies far a longer or 
shorter time, and thus surviving the cause *which has 
produced them. 

Niepce de Saint-Victor, in his researches on the- dy- 
^Smic properties of light, has tirrived at results much 
more precise and unexpected; since, in a series of 
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reports,* he has shown that luminous vibrations may be 
to some extent garnered up in a sheet of paper, and 
remain as silent vibrations for a longer or shorter 
period, ready to appear at the call of a /•evealing sub¬ 
stance. Thus, having kept ip darkness some prints pre¬ 
viously exposed to the solar rays, he, several months 
after this insulation, succeeded in demonstrating, by 
means of special reagents, persistent traces^ of the 
photographic action of the sun upon their surface. 

On the other hand, the daily practice of photo¬ 
graphic reproduction by ifieans of dry collodion, is an 
irrefragable demonstration of the aptitude which certain 
.substances gifted with special elective sensibility have 
for preserving persistent traces of the luminous vibra¬ 
tions that have for a certain time affected them. In 
fact, when we expose a plate of dry collodion to the 
luminous rays, and several weeks after such exposure 
develop the latent image it contains, we produce arresur- 
rection of the persistent vibrations and' obtain a record 
of the absent sun; and this is so true, in this case of 
persistence of a vibratory movement which has but a 
limited duration within'which it must be seized, that 
if we pass the prescribe4 limits and wait too long, the 
movement gradually becomes enfeebled, like a source 
of heat which cools and ceases to be ab}e to reveal its 
existence. 

This curioufi property, which inorganic substances 

possess, of* preserving for a longer or shorter period a 

species of prolongation of the impressions which have 

first set them in motion, is found once more under new 

« 

• « 

* "Comptes-rendus de TAcaddmie des Sciences/' Nov. i6th 1857* vol. xlv. 

p. 8ii« and March xst, 1858, vol. xlvi. p, 448. 
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forms, with special phenomena, it is true, but essentially 
the same, when we come to study the dynamic pheno¬ 
mena of the life of the nervous elements. 

These also are gifted with a sort of organic phospho¬ 
rescence, and are capable of vibrating and storing up 
external impressions, of remaining for a certain time in 
a sort of transient catalepsy, in the vibratory state into 
which they have been incidentally thrown, and of causing 
the first impressions to revive after the lapse of time. 

We all, indeed, know that the cells of the retina cpn- 
tinue in a state of vibratic^n after an excitation has 
ceased. It has been calculated by Platau that this per¬ 
sistence of impressions may be estimated at from thirty- 
two to thirty-five seconds.* To this persistence of 
vibrations, and that special retentive force which the 
nervous elements possess, is due the fact that two suc¬ 
cessive and rapid impressions become confounded, and 
thus ^ive a continuous impression: that a live coal 
whirled round St the end of a string gives the impres¬ 
sion of a circle of fire: that a disc, painted with the 
colours of the spectrum, when in rotation gives only 
the sensation of white light, because all its colours are 
confounded and form for u§ an unique resultant, which 
is the idea of white. All those who occupy themselves 
with histology know that after prolonged work the 
images seen in the focus of the microscope live in the 
fundus of the eye, and that sometime^ after several 

* The duration of impressions upon the retina is much lon^r than that of 
the action of light. According to Platau, the duration of the consecutive 
impression increases in the direct ratio of that of the primary impression (?in the 
diaset ratio of its intensity). Thus the coijsecutive image of a strongly illu¬ 
minated body may be kept in the eye for a very long time. (Muller. " Physio¬ 
logic/' vol. ii. p. 3SS.) 
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hours' work, shutting one’s eyes is sufficient to cause 
them to reappear with great distinctness. 

It is the same with auditory impressions. The audi¬ 
tory nerves preserve for a long time tjje trace of im¬ 
pressions which have set them vibrating. After a rail¬ 
way journey, we hear, for several hours after arrival, the 
noise of the rattling of »the carriage. A musical air, 
and certain favourite refrains, involuntarily resound in 
one’s ears, and that often in a most disagreeable manner. 

After long musical siancesy says Dr. Moos (of Heidel¬ 
berg), the sounds persisted for fifteen days in one 
patient, and in another, a professor of music, for several 
hours after each lesson.* * 

The gustatory plexuses also seem capable of thus 
preserving the trace of agreeable or disagreeable im¬ 
pressions which have affected them, and the intensity 
of the impression is sometimes lively enough to pro¬ 
duce, retrospectively, either a secretion of salivc^, when 
the mouth waters at the thought of something nice, or, 
in other circumstances, a sensation of nausea when the 
substance has produced an unpleasant sensation. 

The impressions of general sensibility, olfactory sen¬ 
sibility, etc., appear to presqpt analogous phenomena. 

This species of histological catalepsy, which to some 
extent polarises the nerve-cells in the situations in which 
they have been immediately placed at the time of their 
first impressiqn, is not merely a unique phenomenon, 
which is ,met with in the peripheral regions of the 
nervous system; it is also met with still more fully 
developed in the central regions of the system, where 
it appears with such pronounced and fixed characters 

* “Annales M( 5 dico-psychoK/'voL ii, p. 121* 1869. 
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that we might say that it governs the manifestations of 
automatic life in the spinal cord, and directs those of 
psycho-intellectual activity in the brain. 

In the different segments of the spinal cord the per¬ 
sistence of impressions reveals itself very evidently in 
the accomplishment of all those co-ordinated move¬ 
ments which, not being a part.of the hereditary patri¬ 
mony of the motor apparatuses of the organism, are 
therefore acquired by habit, being the direct product of 
education. ^ 

We know that the greate^ number of the rhythmic 
movements we execute in most bodily exercises— 
dancing* fencing, playing on musical instruments—are 
methodical movements which we never accomplish 
(except the first time) by the intervention of the will; 
that they are the effect of long apprenticeship ; that 
they are only acquired by exercise, the force of habit, 
and tlje imitative tendency we have, to reproduce 
patterns presented to us. Now, our muscles can move 
in such marvellous union according to given indications 
—our movements can be harmoniously combined *in 
accordance with the operations to be accomplished, 
only by virtue of the latent aptitude of the excito- 
motor cells of the spinal cord for preserving records of 
the impressions tllat have first thrown them into agita¬ 
tion—for remaming for a longer or shorter time in the 
primordial condition first imposed upon tljem. 

It is, then, our first impressions that vibrate,in us like 
distant echoes of the past, and serve as a stimulus to 
the excitations of automatic life. It is they that, always 
always faithful to themselves, are incessantly dis¬ 
engaged in the form of unconsciotts reminiscences, regu-» 
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larly rhythmic motor manifestations, which faithfully 
reproduce the impression of the primordial excitation. 

It is the same persistent excitations, condensed in 
the sphere of automatic activity, that ii\ certain morbid 
cases, when the regions of the seiisorium and conscious 
perception are temporarily closed to impressions from 
without, excite those vety curious harmonic movements 
accomplished by certain somnambulists, which take 
place motu proprio, by the simple calling into activity 
of, the automatic regions which act of themselves, and 
exhibit externally a serie^ of unconscious reminiscences. 
In connection with this subject, Mesnet has lately re¬ 
ported a most interesting case—that of a soldfer, who, 
having received a shot in the head, afterwards suffered 
from very strange symptoms. 

This man was subject to a species of somnambulistic 
crises, in consequence of which his sensorium was to a 
great extent cut off from all external impressioiv>. He 
ceased, more or less suddenly, to enter into contact 
with the surrounding medium, and then, while in this 
condition, would walk about, go and come, and if any¬ 
one endeavoured to direct his movements in any 
definite manner, the impulge was inevitably developed 
in the direction of former excitations preserved in the 
state of unconscious reminiscences m the plexuses of 
his automatic activity. 

Thus, for instance, on putting his walking-stick into 
his hand, the touch of it reminded him of his gun, and 
he would then place himself in a position as though he 
were present at a battle. If a pen were put into his 
hand, the precise ma/ements necessary for traciiig 
written characters were unconsciously produced in him. 
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These motor excitations were automatically developed in 
the store of latent reminiscences grouped according to 
a primordial arrangement, and producing, as it were, 
phosphorescent gleams of the past; as we see in decapi¬ 
tated animals similar movements excited through the 
preservation of the automatic activity of the spinal 
cord.* • 

Legrand du Saulle has reported a case which is some¬ 
what anafogous to the preceding. It is that of a 
young somnambulist, a ropemaker by trade, who, ,if 
seized with a fit of somnaml^ulism when twisting his 
rope, would continue the operation he had begun, even 
while aslftep.t 

In my own wards I had a patient, still young, who 
had been for a long time attached to the Salp^tri^re, 
as an assistant in the linen-room, being employed to 
fold the clothes and roll bandages. In the last years of 
her life,this woman, completely blind and paraplegic, 
4)resented the following phenomena. While lying on 
her back, if any one put into her hands an unrolled 
bandage, or even the end of a cord, the touch imme¬ 
diately awoke in her reminiscences of her former work, 
and she began automatically ,to make a rolling motion 
with her hands, without knowing what she was doing, as 
though she had beSn a piece of machinery. 

We may then assert that the nervous plexuses of the 
spinal cord preserve in their minute structure (like the 
peripheral nervous plexuses, the retina among others) 
records of the impressions which have previously excited 

* Mesnet, "Stir rautomatisme de lam^moira et des souvenirs." (Union 
Md^Hbale, 1874* number 87.) ^ 

" Annales M^ico-psychoL/’ 1863, tome I. p. 89. (Legrand duSauUCf 
** Le somnambulisme naturel.") 
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them, and that these persistent records thus become like 
a series of fixed autogenic excitations, designed to act 
at a long range, to radiate to a distance, and thus to 
produce a series of reactions quite sirpilar to those to 
which they at first gave^ rise. These phenomena of 
motor reaction, which take place merely through the 
calling into play of th« organs of automatic life, are 
capable of spontaneous evolution, and of producing a 
repetition of certain habitual movements without any 
pjirticipation on the part of the conscious personality, 
which is absent for the mjiment.* 

In entering upon the study of the cerebral activity 
proper, we shall see what an important part'this pro¬ 
perty which the nervous elements possess of retaining 
a record of former impressions, plays in the operations 
of the life of the brain, and in what varied forms this 
organic phosphorescence, always identical with itself, 
always present and distributed throughout the nervous 
elements which compose the tissue 6f the brain, per-* 
forms its functions. 

"■It is diffused throughout all the agglomerations of 
cells, which are like so many active foci of phospho¬ 
rescence, but unites into a jingle resultant which concen¬ 
trates all the sparse activities of the cerebral cells. It 
thus become.s, under the denomination of the general 
faculty of memory, a true synthesis of one of the 
primordial properties of the nervous elements. 

The elements of the cerebral substance, the uncon- 

* See an account of experiments made on the body of a decapitated animal, 
In connexion with the development of ihanifestations of automatic life, in a 
direction determined by previot^ habit, and of the persistence of certain 
inents directed to a certain end. (Ch. Robin, Journal de Physiologic," Paris, 
1869, p. 90.) 
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sdous agents of the manifestations of our psycho-intel¬ 
lectual life, work in silence at the operations which 
they accomplish in common. They associate together, 
with their manifold properties, in one harmonious effort, 
corresponding with one another by the mysterious 
channels of their anastomoses, and without our know¬ 
ledge preserve in their minute organism posthumous 
prolongations of past impressions. They act simulta¬ 
neously tb produce the phenomena of memory, and 
separately give off reminiscences, as illuminated bodies 
give off the luminous waves they have stored up in 
their substance; this marvellbus power, of the cerebral 
cells, which depends on the favourable conditions in the 
midst of which they live, being maintained in a con¬ 
dition of perpetual vigour so long 4s the physical con¬ 
ditions of its material constitution 4re observed, and so 
long as it is associated with the Vital phenomena of 
the orfjanism. 

The phenomena of memory, thus looked at as a neces¬ 
sary consequence of a fundamental property of the 
nervous elements, enter directly into the mechanism 
of the different regular processes of cerebral activity. 
They may consequently be looked upon from the succes¬ 
sive points of view of their genesis, their evolution, their 
mechanism, the diverse phases they pass through during 
the life of the individual, and the functional disturbances 
from which they are liable to suffer. 
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CHAPJER II. 

GENESIS AND EVOLUTION OF MEMORY. 

In order that the processes of cerebral activity 
which constitute memory shall be evolved according to 
th£ir natural laws, it is necessary that the peripheral 
regions of the system which collect and transport sen¬ 
sorial impressions, on the one hand, and th^ central 
regions which transform and absorb them, on the other 
hand, shall be reciprocally in suitable conditions of 
physiological conductility and receptivity. 

I. It is indeed in^the peripheral regions, in the midst 
of the ultimate nervous expansions, that the activity of 
the central regions finds its regular food. Then?e it is ^ 
that all the stimulations destined to set them in motion 
proceed. 

When an external excitation is reverberated to any 
point whatever of their essential structure—whether it be 
a sonorouswave thrilling’thrdugh the acoustic expansions, 
or a luminous wave becoming extinguished in the regions 
of the retina, or any direct stimulus which !jets in vibration 
the sensitive nerves of the skin and mucous membranes 
—immediate!/ this purely physical excitation is trans¬ 
formed on*the spot by the peculiar action of the nervous 
plexus in erethism. It absorbs it, transforms it into 
nervous vibrations, and ^to some extent animalizes it 
incorporating it with the organism. 
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»Now, since the peripheral ndrve-cells, as we have said, 
retain in themselves, like phosphorescent gleams, the 
record of those stimulations which have first set them 
vibrating, the result is that these persistent impressions 
become, without our knowledge, like a store of latent 
peripheral reminiscences, which hold the partner cells of 
the central regions in a sort of persistent vibratory 
sympathy. They in their turn assist the action of the 
central memory, and thus become a means of physio¬ 
logical reinforcement designed to vivify and maijfitain its 
activity. y' * 

This solidarity between the peripheral and central 
regions of the system is so real, that when the former 
fail, the functionment of the central regions is at the 
same time interrupted. 

When the sensitive peripheral regions are in a state 
of anaesthesia central perception ceases. There is no 
persistent reminiscence in the smsorium, because the 
trace or the persistent peripheral impression has not been 
registered. Touch, pinch, excite the skin of a hysterical 
patient in any way you please, if the eyes be closed, she 
will retain no remembrance whatever of the cutaneous 
excitations, because her peripheral nervous plexuses 
being stupefied,, will not have been abl^ to transmit to 
the sensorium anything that has taken place in their 
internal structure. I have often seen general paralytics, 
attacked with transient anaesthesia of the gustatory 
and pharyngeal nerves, bitterly complaiil to me that 
they had not been given a particular dish* at their 
meal, I having been present when they had partaken of 
tiy? food which they declared they had not received, 
•^hen again, the absence of sensibility in the peripheral 
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region causes the sensorial impression not to be absorbed 
on the spot, nor directly transmitted to the central 
regions by its habitual channels. 

In order that the sensorial impression shall produce 
the desired effects in the plexuses of th*e sensorium, and 
shall be clearly perceiVed, It is necessary then that the 
peripheral plexuses, which are its true gates of admission 
into the organism, shall £e in a condition of receptivity 
and peculiar erethism, that their natural sensibility shall 
be directly awakened, and that there shall be on their 
part an active and prolonged participation when the 
stimulation from without Arrives. 

Every one knows, indeed, that a slight and* fugitive 
impression leaves but insignificant traces of its passage; 
that an incessant repetition of the same impressions 
is necessary, in order that they shall be retained in a 
stable manner ; and that it is only by dint of forgetting, 
that we come to have certain details present in our 
minds which escape us and which it has been necessary 
to learn again and again. The repetition of the same 
peripheral impressions, the repeated view of the same 
objects, the hearing of the same sounds, become there¬ 
fore indispensable fundamental conditions of the pre¬ 
servation of reminiscences f and from this point of view 
•the reminiscences emanating from the sensorial plexusesy 
the memory of the setises, as they are peduntically called, 
are the most energetic stimulations of mental memory.* 
On the oth€r hand, in order that the impression per- 

* All those who have pratically studied anatomy know how necessaTy it is 
frequently to review certain regions of the human body to know them well; 
and that it is only after having %een, touched, and dissected, that we sxxcSlk^ 
in fixing in our memories the different details we have studied. 
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sistent in the peripheral plexuses shall produce a durable 
impression in the central regions, the preceding condi¬ 
tions of centrifugeil impression are not the only ones 
necessaly. It, is necessary that there shall be some¬ 
thing more on the part of these same central plexuses 
of the sensorium —an effective* participation or intimate 
association of their sensibility Ayith the peripheral exci¬ 
tations which thus throw it into agitation. 

At the fnoment, indeed, when the external impres¬ 
sion sets the peripheral sensorial cells vibrating, the^e 
are affected, according to the different modes of their 
natural sensibility. They are “sensitized in a different 
'manner, •according as the excitation is agreeable or 
disagreeable to them. In the first case a sensation of 
pleasure accompanies the external impressions, in the 
second case a sensation of discomfort ; so that the 
nervous element coming into play with its latent 
activity, transports to the sensorium^ not only the an- 
pouncement of the arrival of the external excitation, 
but at the same time the special notion of pleasure or 
pain related to each excitation. 

Every former impression, every reminiscence that 
slumbers within us, remains there from the moment it 
has been perceived, stored up with a specific coefficient 
which recalls to us the joy, the pain—or even the indif¬ 
ference of thes 5 same peripheral plexuses at the 
moment when it was incorporated with thgn and when 
it began to live in their own life. 

We all know that the reminiscence of physical 
pain, and corporeal chastisement, so lively in animals 
th^ are in training, is for maji one of the surest 
' guides of his conduct, and a most faithful warning to 
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avoid faults which will inevitably provoke their recur¬ 
rence. 

We know, conversely, that reminiscences of agreeable 
impressions, and those*which have given u^ most joy, are 
also those which have the deepest roots in us, and that 
in fact different states of emotivity, associated with the 
arrival in the sensorium, of such and such a group of 
external impressions, are what perpetuate themselves 
with the greatest tenacity. They thus become, as 
regards the desires they excite or the aversions they 
beget, the natural pivots around which all human 
activities gravitate. * 

2. We have just seen the mode of genesis a»d trans¬ 
mission of persistent sensorial impressions, at the mo¬ 
ment when they are begotten in the peripheral regions 
of the system—let us now see how they are received 
in the plexuses of the sensorium^ and what reactions 
they provoke as their consequences. 

The connections between the peripheral plexuses and 
those of the sensorium are so intimate that, so soon as 
aft impression has been produced in the former, their 
partner central regions immediately enter into unison 
with them. There is a nervous condition of similar 
pitch which harmonizes one part with another, and 
whenever the primordial impression has been sufficiently 
intense, and sufficiently prolonged, whenever there has 
been an effective participation of the nervous plexuses 
laid under contribution, the partner plexuses of the 
sensorium sympathetically associate in their excitations 
and enter upon a concordant period of erethism. The 
incident excitation arrives then in the plexuses of ^■he 
cortical substance, purified and animalized by the - 
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peculiar metabolic action of the nervous plexuses in the 
womb of which it is incarnated, and then, transforming 
itself into a psychic excitation, it develops the latent 
energies propento the cerebral cells, imprints itself upon 
them, and perpetuates itself jp them in the form of per¬ 
sistent vibrations, like a phosphoric gleam of the ex¬ 
ternal world. • 

Thus it is, that this mysterious property which the 
nervous elements possess—that of persisting in the 
vibratory condition in which they have been placed— 
is here again found consistent with itself throughout the 
different stages traversed by the sensorial excitations ; 
from the peripheral regions where it reveals itself in so 
indubitable a manner (as in the persistence of impres¬ 
sions on the retina), to the central regions, where it 
acquires characters entirely dependent upon the multi¬ 
tude of elements which serve to maintain it. 

Thur» it is then, that external impressions of all kinds, 
• the diverse emotions we have felt, become finally attenu¬ 
ated in the plexuses of the sensorintn, and in the form 
of persistent vibratory thrills become the posthumous 
expressions of impressions and past emotions which 
remain alive in us when the .primordial excitations have 
long ago disappeared. 

Sensorial excitations, when they are diffused in the 
plexuses of the sensorium and fix themselves there 
in a persistent manner, do not usually* remain there 
in the state of vague, uncertain impressions. They 
go further, penetrate more deeply into the recesses of 
cerebral life, and when they are sufficiently lively and 
^•b’^^en enough repeated, they penetrate even into those 
inmost regions where the notion of conscious personality 

u 2 
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is elaborated, and thus become conscious reminiscenced 
of ancient emotions that have thrilled us. 

Thus it is that, as regards the phenomena of memory, 
our inner personality is seized upon by the same process 
by which it was seized upon on the arrival of sensorial 
impressions ; only that these impressions which call it 
into activity prolong their action, implant themselves 
in the organism, and become, as it were, a vibratory 
echo of the past. It is thus then, that the reminiscence 
of interior excitations perpetuates itself in the sensorium 
with the particular coefficients of joy or sorrow that 
have presided over their genesis in the peripheral 
regions, and thus a series of emotions related' to each 
of them becomes developed, and perpetuates itself in 
the central sensitive regions of our organism. 

The phenomena of psychical and moral activity, 
understood as we have previously explained, perpetuate 
themselves in a similar manner, and develop ince^ssantly, 
by the mere calling into activity of the two fundamental 
processes of the nerve-cells—sensibility, and that pecu¬ 
liar retentive power, organic phosphorescence, by means 
of which they prolong the vibratory excitations which 
have first set them in motio;i. 

In the domain of intellectual activity it is still the 
same force that underlies most of the dynamic opera¬ 
tions to which this activity gives birth. 

It is, indee(i because he remembers, because his sensi¬ 
bility has been impressed in a special manner, and 
this impression is persistent in him, that the young 
child, from the first instant of his life, expresses his 
inner sentiments. It isibecause he remembers, that' 
recognizes external objects and names them with an 
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tippropriate word, which he has retained in his memory 
from having heard it. It is by means of the persist¬ 
ence of acoustic impressions, preserved in the state of 
sonorous remiiiiscences, that he speaks, and that his 
phonetic expressions are applied to each surrounding 
object. 

It is also by the same means that he learns to trace 
written characters, which he recognizes as the symbolic 
expression of absent objects, and that he reads aloud, 
transforming each written character into sonorous 
concordant expressions which he knows to be their 
equivalents. 

Therfi are always at the bottom of these different 
operations of the intelligence, persistent sensorial im¬ 
pressions which direct the processes in evolution, and 
vibrate like a faithful echo of the first impression. It 
is the same with that admirable faculty which the human 
being p^pssesses, the power of translating into verbal ex¬ 
pression his embtions and the thoughts which pass 
throughhis mind. It is because man has learned that each 
word expresses an external object, a thought, a sentiment, 
and because this acquired notion, preserved by daily use, 
is maintained in him in a st^te of permanent freshness, 
that he speaks, addresses his kind, and is understood 
by them. It is'memory—the accumulated reminis¬ 
cences always present to the mind—that forms the 
basis of his language, and thus becor^es the inex¬ 
haustible store in which he finds the means of express¬ 
ing what he feels and what he thinks. 



CHAPTER III. 

*1 

THK MEMORY IN EXERCISE. 

Besides those phenomena of memory into which the 
human personality more or less enters, there exist a 
whole series of similar acts which represent processes 
of memory to some extent incompletely developed. 

These are those phenomena in which sensorial 
excitations, not having carried their action as far 
as the plexuses of conscious personality, remain in 
the condition of sterile materials, not perceived by the 
sensorium. Like those dark ultra-violet rays of the 
spectrum, which thq,ugh not perceptible to our eyes, , 
have nevertheless a real existence, they remain silently 
accumulated in the plexuses of the cerebral cortex, and 
only await the presence of an exciting cause capable 
of causing them to start from their obscurity. 

Thus, we all know that during the period of our 
diurnal activity, there are a host of various impres¬ 
sions which assail us on’ all sides, aVid even strike 
redoubled blows upon our sensitive plexuses, yet to 
which we pay no attention. The multifarious noises of 
carriages rolling around us all day, finally come to be 
unperceived by us and indifferent to us. We know also 
that when we give ourselves up to an absorbing intel¬ 
lectual work, the ticking of the clock beside us strikes' 
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in vain upon our ears, and yet our acoustic nerves have 
been again and again set vibrating without our having 
a notion of it. 

Onimus has made a very curious observation in con¬ 
nection with this class of ideas. A man who was 
walking began automatically humming an air, being 
very much surprised by its having come into his head. 
It was only accidentally that he perceived that the air 
had beerf suggested to him by a wandering musician 
who was playing it on his instrument as he passed by, 
and whom he had not perceived.* This man in hummmg 
the air echoed an auditory ifnpression, an unconscious 
reminisaence. 

We all know that in examining a picture, or land¬ 
scape, or a histological preparation, we first passively 
see the whole, and that certain details when we are 
not prepared for them at first escape us; and if a per¬ 
son, after we have gone to a distance from the object 
^ we have examined, retrospectively calls to our notice 
certain peculiarities of the object, we are quite astonished 
that we have remarked them, and that we recognise in 
ourselves the existence of certain impressions which 
have remained silent. 

It is by means of unconscious impressions which 
persist in the brain that the activity of our spirit, in 
the automatic* work which takes place in the - act of 
reflection and meditation, is maintained. 

It is thus that the unexplored sides cS“ certain ques¬ 
tions in suspense are made clear by the juxta-position 
of old impressions which have arisen. A sort of auto- 
irdtic appeal is made to revived impressions which have 

* Onimus, “Joiimal d'Anat. et Physiol.," de Robin, p. 551, 1873. 
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some connection, and wHich come, as new factors, tl> 
enlighten our judgments with a number of new ideas. 

The symptomatic study of mental maladies presents, 
as regards the subject, phenomena which are often very 
curious. We sometimes meet persons wlio have received 
an excellent education—laSies, young girls, living in the 
best society, above all taint of impurity, who, when 
seized with an attack of cerebral excitement, utter the 
grossest words, quite strange to their ordinary voca¬ 
bulary. 

Evidently, in these cases, the phenomena can only be 
explained thus:—^That in Walking in the streets or in 
public places, these gross phrases have unconsciously 
impressed them, and have remained in the state of 
latent memories buried in the cerebral tissue ; and that 
it is because of the morbid over-activity of the regions 
in which they are stored up that they are discovered 
and leap to light. 

Lotal Memories .—results from • the anatomical 
arrangements, to which we have so many times directed 
attention, that the different groups of sensorial impres¬ 
sions have each a special territory of distribution in the 
different regions of the setisorium^ and that consequently 
there are in the humaft brain inequalities very clearly 
distinguished*^as regards the part devoted to each par¬ 
ticular order of sensorial impressions. (Eigs. 5 and 6.) 

It follows then from this inequality of development 
of similar regions in different individuals, that there 
exist special aptitudes for the reception of the different 
kinds of sensorial impressions. Thus it is that one 
person, whose optic cerebral regions are abundantly 
vided with well-endowed lively nerve-cells, will be fitted 
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fJor clear perception of the external world—surrounding 
objects, with their colours and relations; that another 
(Fig. 6.—14, 15), whose acoustic cerebral regions are 
largely developed will be predisposed to appreciate 
all the shades and delicacies of musical harmony; 
while a third will have suCh and such an aptitude 
according to the preponderance of such and such a 
region of his brain; and that thus, the special sensorial 
impressions, finding within such or such a circumscribed 
locality conditions of soil more favourable, agglomera¬ 
tions of cells more dense and more lively—these impi^s- 
sions will leave more enduring records, more vivid 
remembrances, and from this very fact richer stores of 
materials for fertilizing the psycho-intellectual activity 
in such or such a direction. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that there are in 
the phenomena of memory, taken as a whole, certain 
peculiarities, by virtue of which this memory is more or 
less vivfd in such or such an individual as regards such 
or such a cerebral operation, and that thus there are a 
certain number of local memories very clearly deter¬ 
mined, each having, in a manner, an autonomy as inde¬ 
pendent as the generating sensorial impressions with 
which it is intimately associ&ted. 

Association of Memories .—The study of the brain has 
shown us that* there are isolated regions designed to 
receive and elaborate independently isolated groups 
of sensorial impressions. The study of ^he cortex, on 
the other hand, has shown us that if there be a certain 
functional autonomy, as regards the dispersion of im- 
pr^sions, this autonomy is neither complete nor defini¬ 
tive, seeing that examination of the nervous tissue of 
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the cortex, proves that tliis tissue forms a continuous 
whole throughout all its extent, a unity as complete as 
that of the cutaneous surface—so that the excitations 
perceived at a given moment, in a certain region of 
the sensorium, are nevertheless liable to be disseminated 
at a distance, and to assotiate the different regions of 
the cerebral tissue in their vibration. (Figs, i and 6.) 

Thus, for instance, when, in the presence of a picture, 
a landscape, or any object which may catch' our eye, 
the special regions of our brain which elaborate optic 
impressions are thrown into activity, it is only, homo¬ 
geneous optic impressions, and nothing but optic im¬ 
pressions, which are active in a determinate r^ion of 
the cortex. 

When, on the other hand, my view extends over a 
landscape, or over a flower-bed balmy with fragrant 
emanations ; when I am present at a theatrical repre¬ 
sentation in which the splendours of the mise en schie 
equal the magnificepce of the musical harmolfiy, my 
brain is no longer excited by a homogeneous stimulus ; 
it is assailed by a series of simultaneous impressions 
which come in a crowd and impress themselves all at 
once upon the sensoriwn. 

These simultaneous impressions—optic, olfactive, 
acoustic, received at the same moment, and in several 
circumscribed localities at the same tiAie, constitute a 
series of contemporaneous souvenirs which are created 
and implanted* in me ; and, henceforth, those vibrations 
which were born together, and were simultaneously 
conceived, will represent, in the general series of my 
reminiscences, a definite group, of which the elemehts, 
united by the bonds of a mysterious federation, will all 
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live with the same life, anastomose one with another, 
and recall one another as soon as one link of the chain 
is struck. 

Thus it is that the sight of even a corner of the 
landscape I hrst saw, or of the flower-bed that grati¬ 
fied my sense of smell, will Vecall to me the odour of 
the plants that I had pleasure Jn smelling, and even the 
emotions that I experienced at that very moment; and 
inversely,*these perfumes accidentally inhaled at a later 
period, will evoke in me automatically a reminiscence of 
the plg.ee, the flower-bed, where they were simulta¬ 
neously inhaled. Thus it again, that the sight of 
such or .such a theatrical decoration will remind me of 
the piece of music heard in its presence, and that, in 
the same way, if under other circumstances I hear the 
strains that have impressed me, I shall feel awakened 
within me reminiscences connected with it, which will 
represent to me the decorations and the ocular spec¬ 
tacle ii^ the presence of which J heard the musical 
sounds for the first time. 

By taking more and more complex examples,* we 
find that in the ordinary phenomena of cerebral activity, 
not merely are binary, ternary, or quaternary groups of 
sensorial impressions juxta{)osdd and imprinted upon 
the sensoriuvty but many multiple agglomerations are 
created within *us and proceed from all the sensibilities 
of the organism successively and simultaneously laid 
under contribution. 

Thus the pleasures of gastronomy may easily be allied, 
as Brillat-Savarin has so well explained, with all other 
pleasures; the seductions of physical pleasure, which 
are the synthesis of all the sensibilities of the organism 
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in agitation, leave in the sensorium traces all the deepet, 
and memories all the more vivid, because they represent 
a series of juxtaposed, successive, partial impressions, 
which multiply each other, and mutually co-opcrate, 
so that they appeal to one another, associate in a 
thousand forms, and, thu§ implanted by their innu¬ 
merable roots in the sensorium, become like a series 
of conjugated foci for exciting in it a condition of 
erethism. 

This curious property which sensorial impressions 
received at the same time possess, and which consti¬ 
tutes as it were natural families among them, is a great 
resource in the education of the intellect, and the 
methodic cultivation of its faculties. When a series of 
memories, a series of ideas, of experimental facts and 
scientific principles, has been imprinted on it, it admits 
of their being artificially evoked, contenting itself wifh 
an appeal to the first in the series of memories, which 
is in a manner at th^ head of the line. • . ^ 

Thanks to this connection between our particular 
reminiscences, the intelligence incessantly acquires new 
riches, and may at a given moment, by means of its 
automatic activity, seize upon these riches and make use 
of them. 

Thus, when from observation of a clinical fact, for 
instance, we have learned that, a case' of acute rheu¬ 
matic arthritis being given, this condition of effusion 
into the joints is accompanied by a similar manifes¬ 
tation as regards the heart, these two impressions hence¬ 
forward form in the mind two united memories ; so that, 
the first being given, th§ second immediately arises, and 
vice versd. In the presence of a patient with rheuma- 
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tiSm we think of a cardiac affection, and conversely in 
the presence of an old affection of the heart, we 
interrogate the patient as to his rheumatismal ante¬ 
cedents. 

When I have learnt from the experience of my masters 
that lesions of the posterior roots and posterior columns 
of the cord are accompanied byjdefective co-ordination of 
movements, ocular disturbances, sharp sudden pains in 
the limbs, gastric troubles, etc., I have anastomosed in my 
mind by study a series of memories associated one with 
another*and forming a sort of federation ; so that when 
one happens to be isolatedly eVoked—when, for instance, 
I see a patient with special ocular troubles, I spontane¬ 
ously think of defective co-ordination of his movements, 
the existence of sharp sudden pains, etc. 

What here takes place in an order of facts clearly 
determined, with regard to a series of phenomena 
methodically regulated, is constantly and regularly 
.renewee^ in us during the period of our daily acti- 
vity. • . . , 

When every region of our brain is in erethism, 
we all know how memories appeal one to another; 
always following the same series in their method of 
appearing, without our being able to command them. 
It is sufficient to See an object or a person—to hear a 
name pronounAd accidentally, to smell an odour—in 
order to feel arising within us a series c)f ideas which 
arose at the moment when this impression was at first 
perceived by us. We all know how frequently in current 
conversation a word—a simple sound—causes the primi¬ 
tive direction of our ideas to 4 *v®rge. Many persons 
indeed thus lose sight of the point of departure, acci- 
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dentally led away by a passing reminiscence which 
introduces divergent thoughts, and insensibly causes 
them to turn aside from the subject with which they 
have started. 

Do we not all know that when we wish at a given 
moment to evoke a particular reminiscence, and fear 
that the distractions of pur current life will cause us to 
forget it, we mentally attach the object to some sign, 
which thus becomes for us the clue that recalls it to our 
mind. Every one has his own mnemonic on such 
occasions, and we all know that it is sometimes a knot 
made on a pocket-hanflkerchief—an object which 
must necessarily pass through our hands, a ribtxDn fixed 
upon our garments, a visible mark designed to catch 
our eye mechanically, to which we have recourse, in 
order to cause the reminiscence we wish to evoke to 
leap forth in the natural course of events.* 

( 

* In the practice of mnemonic methods we know that our end is ^le associa¬ 
tion of a series of reminisceiices difficult of retention, by the help of strange • 
combinations of words; these words, easy to retain by reason of their strange- 
ness^containing in themselves analytic solutions of the difficult points we 
seek to fix in the memory. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEVELQPMENT OF THE PHENOMENA OF MEMORY. 

The general faculty of memory, the organic phps- 
phorescence of the nervous elements, is liable to present 
great modifications, according as it is considered at the 
differerft periods of the development of the human 
being. It goes through successive phases, which are 
merely more or less direct reflexes of the histological 
properties of the cells, by means of which it reveals 
itself. 

In young children the cerebral cells are endowed with 
, special nistologidal characters ; they are flabby, greyish, 
flexible in a manner; they are, moreover, from the 
dynamic point of view, virgin to any anterior imffres- 
sion. The sensorial excitation that affects them at that 
age must therefore imprint itself upon them more 
readily, since it finds them in a state of vacuity, 
their power of retention not being as yet put to the 
test. • 

On the other hand, in the first years qf life the cere¬ 
bral substance is in perpetual exercise and organic 
development. New elements are perpetually being 
added to the old ones, and as the new are most pro¬ 
bably derived from their predecessors, we are led to 
conclude that the daughter-cells which appear, borrow 
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from the mother-cells which give them birth an inevit¬ 
able bond of relationship, a species of hereditary trans¬ 
mission of the different states of the mother-cells from 
whence they spring. It is, then, probable that the 
primordial cells, which give birth to all the generations 
of daughter-cells that appear in the course of cerebral 
development, transmit to their descendants the special 
sensitive properties, the specific degrees of phosphores¬ 
cence, with which they were animated at the moment of 
the;r origin; and that it is in these intimate connections 
between cell and cell, in these mysterious bonds of 
relationship, that we must’ look for the secret of the 
perennial character of certain memories. Thus it is that 
certain impressions received in our early childhood 
become the common patrimony of certain families of 
cells, which maintain them in a state of freshness, 
incessantly vivifying them by a sort of permanent 
co-operation. 

In the young child the impressionability ^of the 
cerebral substance is syich that it retains, motu proprio^ 
all the impressions that assail it, as passively as a 
sentized photographic plate that we expose to the light 
retains all the images that are reflected on its surface. 

Visual and sensitive impressions are the first to be 
inscribed upon the sensorium. 

The child sees objects and personsi that interest 
him, within a restricted circle. These first impressions 
captivate him, and he keeps the remembrance of them, 
individually recognizing each person or thing. Little 
by little, auditory impressions coming into play, he hears 
sounds, which are vague^ at first, without comprehending 
or interpreting them; and insensibly, by the effect of 
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the activity of the brain, from the persistence of 
the impressions and the notion of them that he 
acquires, he comes to recognize that these determinate 
sounds answer to precise objects, which are always the 
same, and which in some wa;^ interest his personality. 

Little by little, this work of cerebral culture being 
pursued without cessation, n§w acquisitions are inces¬ 
santly registered in the sensorium. The different modes 
of sensibility awakened bring with them new ideas and 
new remembrances, and at the same time excite appro¬ 
priate xeactions. The regions of intellectual activity 
begin to make more and niore use of the excitations 
which oome from the surrounding world to erethise 
them. 

At this happy age the child retains what he sees, 
hears, tastes, without trouble. The strangest words, 
complete phrases that he does not comprehend, abstract 
proper substantives, pieces of poetry, the operations of 
^mental Calculation, leave in him persistent impressions 
which are perpetuated and registered in a stable manner. 
It is this special period of complete absorption, whiclfwe 
might call the age of substantives, that represents in 
the history of the development of the human being 
the first rudiments of intelfectual activity, as, in the 
history of the development of humanity in general, the 
stone age represents the first outlines of human labour.* 

* Substantives play a principal part in the evolution of tJ|ought and speech. 
They are the primordial data around which the verb and the other parts of 
speech group themselves. They are the elements that underlie the combina¬ 
tions of human thought. The facility with which they disappear from the 
memory in certain cases of cerebral disorganization suggests the thought that 
from first periods of intellectual development, they are really received and 
stored up in isolated territories of nerve-cel!^ which serve them as a sub¬ 
stratum, in the form of persistent sensorial impressions. 


M 
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In the adult the elements of cerebral activity in a 
condition of complete development are endowed with 
all the energies they are capable of assuming. They do 
not now behave as they did in the young child during 
the period of his evolution, as far as regards the preser¬ 
vation and storing up of external excitations. 

The period of saturatiqji begins for the cerebral cell. 
The power of retention of external excitations is already 
on the brink of decay. New acquisitions of lieteroge- 
neous elements which do not form a portion of the 
circle of youthful knowledge become very dif^cult, if 
not impossible. We knbw how painful the labour 
of learning a foreign language, so easy for the 
young child, becomes for the adult; how rebellious the 
memory is as regards the registering of new words; 
and with what an expenditure of intellectual force we 
retain the vocabulary of languages with which we were 
not familiar in childhood. We also know how blunt, 
even in the domain of common things, the fetentive 
power of our memory, and consequently our powers of 
application in general, become, if we have to learn 
things that are quite new to us; and how, for instance, 
we with reason look upon it as impracticable to acquire 
a special technical education, and commence a new 
career after forty years of age. 

At this period of life first impressiofis still faithfully 
persist in thq memory, but nevertheless they have a 
tendency to diminish in intensity, and it is necessary to 
vivify them by incessant labour, to stimulate them anew 
by placing the cerebral regions where they are stored up 
in identical conditions,, by similar impressions of'fequal 
intensity, so as tb prevent their becoming extinct; just 
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as we keep up a fire by continually supplying it with 
fresh material. 

As the entire human frame begins to suffer from the 
effects of senescence, which occurs in different individuals 
at very different periods, the cerebral cells, like the other 
elements of the organism, suffer a premature decay. 

They grow old histologically ; they become more or 
less infiltrated with fatty granular matter; they cease to 
be transptirent, shrivel up, and from a dynamic point of 
view insensibly lose a portion of their sensibility and 
their special retentive power ; so that, as foci of organic 
phosphorescence, it may be^said that they are extin- 
guished»within certain circumscribed localities of the cere¬ 
bral cortex, and consequently cease to preserve a record 
of their first impressions. Thus it is that the general 
phenomena of mental activity undergo a perceptible 
decay proportional to the sum of the cerebral elements 
superannuated. In the aged, memories sometimes dis¬ 
appear ^n an isolated manner; sometimes those which 
are not maintained by regular exgrcise become extinct; 
sometimes the general faculty of memory fails altogether, 
and in its decay involves the progressive blunting of 
the most lively sentiments. 

A strange phenomenon now occurs—we perceive, 
contrary to what *d priori would seem most probable, 
that in old persons, as in patients with dementia, 
old memories remain the freshest an(l most vivid, 
while recent facts, impressions which occur at the very 
moment, are unperceived and treated as if they did not 
exist. It is probable that at this period of life, the cells 
of tsife sensorium, altered in they essential constitution, 
have become lazy, and incapable of erecting themselves 

. M 2 
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in the presence of recent external impressions; and that 
this state of torpidity of the elements of the sensorium 
for new excitations, leaves the field free to the older 
ones which, not being obscured by more lively impres¬ 
sions, continue to vibrate without opposition, and thus 
perpetuate the last phosphorescent gleams of a far-off 
past which is dying * 

* Thus, in some old persons in dementia, from the mere fact of the non¬ 
absorption of recent impressions into the sensorium, the notion of the passage 
of is completely annihilated. 

From the fact that the daily work of the absorption of new impressions 
has ceased, the individual remains fix^d in one spot, as it were, in a ‘’cataleptic 
state, with the ideas and preoccupations that he had at a given moment of his 
existence. Thus, we see a great number of patients who, having ibeen some 
ten or twelve years in an asylum, still keep the ideas they had at the moment 
of their entrance, without having an idea of the passage of time; and who, if 
asked how long they have been there, will speak of two or three years. 



CHAPTER V. 

FUNCTIONAL DISTURBANCES OF THE PHENOMENA 

OF MEMORY. , 

The manifestations of mempry, looked at as we have 
just done, do not then present themselves merely as a 
collection of simple phenomena, nor as the direct 
resultant of the impression made upon the plexuses 
of the cortical substance by an external excitation. 
They consist in true physiological processes, which have 
an origin and a regular evolution throughout the nervous 
system. $ They dpmand the active^participation of the 
•cerebral cell; and to be regularly executed they must 
obey certain organic necessities, and the inevitable con¬ 
ditions of integrity and co-operation of the organs 
through which they effect their complete development. 

When, therefore, any disturbance whatever occurs 
either in the essential vitality or in the constitution of the 
organic elementg which they lay under contribution, the 
processes of memory are facto disjointed, and that 
faculty is thus maimed in one or other of &ie operations 
that constitute it. 

Thus there are circumstances in which that property 
whiclrthe nervous elements possess, of retaining a record 
of external excitations which have formerly impressed 
them, attains a condition of extreme and permanent 
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exaltation. This vibratory phase of their existence 
perpetuates itself and becomes a species of unsubduable 
erethism. 

All phyiologists, indeed, have recognized the impor¬ 
tant part a sudden emotion, such as terror or the sight 
of an epileptic attack,plays in the production of convul¬ 
sive seizures ; and I have further pointed out that violent 
impressions may remain stereotyped in certain indi¬ 
viduals attacked with general paralysis, and that the 
shock caused in the sensorinm may be verj^ vivid, since 
it is capable of manifesting itself for several consecutive 
months in a species of cataleptic condition, imprinted 
upon the countenance, and upon the attitudel of the 
body.f 

The symptoms presented by the automaton whose in¬ 
teresting case has been reported by Mesnet, come under 
this class of facts. There are in such cases persistent 
impressions, which have been formerly accumulated in 
the automatic sensorium, which continues to direct the* 
excito-motor processes without participation of the con¬ 
scious personality. 

Van Swieten, who was seized with vomiting on coming 
upon the dead body of a dog which exhaled an insup¬ 
portable stench, chanced upon the same spot some 
years afterwards. The memory of what he had ex¬ 
perienced produced the same disgust and the same 
consequencesfj 

This class of morbid phenomena is always developed 
by virtue of the same physiological processes as those 

* See Lays, Actions reflexes cdr^bialeSp" p. 83. Morbid pb^mena 
resulting from a persistent imprfssion. (Paris, 1854.) 

t Luys, loc, ciL, pp* 73 and 87. 

X Annales Medico-psychol.” 1851, p. 243. Fact cited by Parchappe. 
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•which regulate the manifestations of normal activity. 
There are latent and silent stimulations which, by reason 
of certain conditions which have presided over their 
impression upon the organism, remain more vivid than 
others, and which, by virtually becoming incessantly- 
active stimuli, produce a discharge of nervous force, 
either in the form of interrupted convulsive currents, 
in that of continuous motor currents (cataleptic con¬ 
dition of'the muscles), or in that of sympathetic reactions 
from the side of vegetative life (vomiting, etc.). 

In other circumstances, we have no longer to 5 eal 
with an isolated phenomenoi, revealing itself by definite 
manif^tations, and reflecting as before the deviations 
of a normal process regularly accomplished. We ob¬ 
serve, in fact, manifestations of quite a different kind, 
which reveal themselves by a species of exaltation of 
the psycho-intellectual regions, which preserve and store 
up external impressions in a very vivid manner, and when 
the ce^bral elements have risen above their usual pitch, 
manifest their new condition bj^ an unexpected super¬ 
activity quite contrary to the habits of cerebral life of ‘ 
the individual. 

We see patients, indeed, gifted with very ordinary in¬ 
telligence, who, when in this phase of cerebral erethism, 
will improvise, make quotations, associate new ideas 
with extreme mpidity, say witty things and make puns— 
things they are quite incapable of doin^ when in their 
ordinary vital condition. 

Mich^a cites the case of a young butcher whom he ob¬ 
served in the Bic6tre, and who, under the influence of an 
attack of mania, recited whole speeches from the Phidre 
of Racine. During an interval of calm, he said he had 
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but once heard the tragedy in question, and that, spite 
of all his efforts, he could not recite a single verse. 

Van Swieten cites from the same author the case of 
a young workman, who, never having dreamed of 
making verses, during an attack of fever became a poet 
and inspired. Perfect speaks of a lunatic, who, during his 
delirium, expressed himself in very harmonious English 
verse, although previously he had never shown any dis¬ 
position for poetry. Tasso is said to have worked better 
during an attack of mania, than in his lucid intervals.* 
iMnally, in other circumstances we observe phenomena 
of an entirely inverse charadter. Far from being pheno¬ 
mena of over-excitement of the memory, they arc those 
of dislocation and clouding over. 

Persons thus affected, more or less completely lose the 
faculty of retaining certain memories ; either through 
the destruction of certain circumscribed regions in the 
cortical substance,‘f or through the progressive destruc¬ 
tion of its element^. . • * 

Similarly there are certain persons with dementia who, 
being affected with partial amnesia, forget the date of 
the day and year in which they live ; they do not know 
their way, lose themselves in the streets, and yet they 
are still able to sustain a' certain amount of current con¬ 
versation. Others, on rising from table forget they have 
had their dinner, and order it to be served up. Others, 
after receiving a visit from their relations or friends, and 

* Mich6a, ** Annales Mddico-psychol.,” i860, p. 302. 
t Voisin has pointed out a case of amnesia with softening of the cerebral 
substance. The patient had lost the memory of objects, and had foirotten 
names and subst^tives. If a spoon were presented to him he could n^tell 
the name of it, but showed by hi# gestures that it was for eating soup with* 
("Socidtid Anatomique," 1867, p. 342.) 
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conversing with them, when the visit is fairly over—an 
hour afterwards—retain no definite impression about it, 
or else make mistakes; when, for instance, they have 
received a visit from their daughter, they will say they 
have had one from their grandfather, etc. 

There are others again who, although enjoying a cer¬ 
tain portion of their faculti^ and the capacity for 
speaking regularly, lose little by little the memory of 
proper nafties, then that of substantives, then of verbs, 
and make mistakes in orthography. Cuvier, in Ijis 
lectures^ mentions the case of a man who had lost the 
memory of substantives, and Irho could form sentences 
very weM, with tlie exception of names, which he left 
blank.* 

It is curious to remark, as J. Falret has done, that in 
this process of decay which takes place, the human 
mind in despoiling itself of its wealth, loses it chrono¬ 
logically in the order in which it has accumulated it. 
yhus it IS the remembrance of proper .-names which is 
first extinguished; these, as we hav^previously remarked, 
p. 161, representing the first periods of the work of the 
intelligence in ascending evolution. Then come com¬ 
mon names, adjectives and verbs, which represent a 
more advanced degree of tlie ’perfectionment of the 
faculties, when the* child has begun to express his will 
by means of apjfropriate verbs. 

Thus in these periods of progressive (decadence the 
processes of memory being gradually deprived of the 
materials by means of which they effect their manifes- 
tatioi^ cease to be regularly evolved; amnesia advances 
further and further, and we see iijdividuals thus affected 

* Annales Mddico-psychol./' 185a, p. 305- ' 
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quite incapable of registering present impressions, pre¬ 
serving no remembrance of what passes around them, 
forgetting the past, and becoming more and more 
incapable of expressing their sentiments and wishes, in 
consequence of the progressive wearing out of the 
organic apparatuses that serve for the evolution of the 
processes of memory. 
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AUTOMATIC ACTIVITY'OF THE NERVOUS 

ELEMENTS. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The automatic activity of the nervous elements, like 
their histological sensibility, is merely one of the special 
forms of their peculiar vitality. 

Diffujied, in a similar manner, in its most simple forms, 
-through the most elementary organisms, this automatic 
activity is perfected, and amplified, in proportion as it 
is distributed through more abundant and more d^nse 
agglomerations of cells, which are at the same time 
endowed with a more intense? vital energy. 

It reveals itself in its most simple forms, as a 
histologic property of the free cells, the white corpuscles 
of the blood; of tliat series of cells with mobile pro¬ 
longations (vibratile cilia, spermatozoids^, whose auto¬ 
matic energy is manifested in such characteristic amoeboid 
movements; and finally of isolated masses of protoplasm. 

A» we ascend in the zoological series, we perceive that 
the manifestations of automatics Jife consist not merely 
in purely local phenomena, in which the histologic ele- 
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ments accomplish the natural phases of their evolution 
motu proprioy but in the exhibition of new dynamic 
properties. The histological elements, then, secrete, as 
it were, at the expense of their substance, peculiar 
autogenic excitations, and project them to a distance 
in the form of a continuous or interrupted current, thus 
apquiring a species of pqwer of radiating to a distance 
the vital forces they have locally evolved. 

Thus we see electric fishes accumulate, in special 
tissues of their organism, the electric force which they 
emit, for the purpose of defence, in the form of dis¬ 
charges regulated by a vJluntary excitement.* Thus 
also we see the superior animals condense in the'nervous 
plexuses of their organism stores of motor influence, to 
be distributed through the peripheral regions in the form 
of complex manifestations of voluntary motor-power, or 
of the motor-power of vegetative life. 

The operations of automatic activity arg, then, 
generally characterised by a series of Jsroccsses inverse, 
to those of sensibility. In fact while the phenomena 
of sensibility are usually characterized by centripetal 
currents which pass from the peripheral regions where 
they are conceived towards the nervous centres, the 
phenomena of automatic activity, on the contrary, are 
marked by currents with a centrifugal direction. With 
the former they complete the cycle, and leflect outwards 
the excitation^ which arrive from the external world 
through the sensitive regions. 

Now if we consider the phenomena of automatic 
activity, from the point of view of their relations^ and 

* "Dela substance ^lectriqut*ou ^Idment anatomique caraetdristique du 
tissue ^lectrogene." Ch. Robin, "Journal de I'Anatomie," 1865, p. 510. 
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their connections with the nervous system, we see that 
for them also, for the organic force which excites them, 
the nervous system similarly plays a perfecting part, 
that it amplifies them, gives them its own energy, places 
at their disposal its conducting filaments, and thus 
enables them to reach their highest point of perfec¬ 
tion. 

They follow indeed, step by step, the progressive 
stages of development of the nervous apparatuses with 
which they are connected. Thus, in the peripheral 
regions.of the system, where the phenomena of vege¬ 
tative life take place by n^ans of automatic forces 
alone, the nervous elements—represented by the unicel¬ 
lular sympathetic ganglions, which are like so many 
little outposts in the web of the tissues—interfere only 
occasionally to regulate the different rhythms of the 
local ci|[culations. 

In these distant regions the automatic life of the 
individual elements reigns without,contest. It is local 
'activity that rules here; and a sort of complete decen¬ 
tralization characterizes the life of these regions.* • 

Little by little as we approach the centres a progress 
towards complete subordination takes place in the 
distribution of the living fdreds of nervous activity. 
Thus, if we pass from the ganglions to the medulla, we 
observe that sfuisitive phenomena are distributed in 
certain regions, and motor phenomena in others. 
Sensibility and automatic activity, which were vaguely 
fused together in the peripheral ganglionic masses, are 


* Utiftellular ganglions, or ganglions composed of a few cells, have long been 
observed in the intestinal coats, in the bladder^ and in the walls of the vessels. 
(Legros^ d'agr^gation sur les neris vaso-inoteurs," Paris, 1873, p. X4.) 
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here distinctly separated, and exercise their functions 
regularly by means of nervous cell-territories specially 
adapted for a determined end. This is still not all;— 
in the brain this principle of the progressive perfection- 
ment of physiological work by the complexity of the 
apparatuses by which it is' accomplished, becomes more 
and more evident; so that automatic activity is re¬ 
vealed not only in the phenomena of motor-power, 
but also in the manifestatioAs of psycho-hitellectual 
activity. 

'Wherever, in fact, the phenomena of nervpus life 
are developed, they appe^f not only with those general 
characters of individual sensibility and organic phospho¬ 
rescence which we have hitherto recognized as being the 
essential attributes of every living nerve-cell, but with a 
new co-efficient in addition—that property, so charac¬ 
teristic of automatic activity, the capacity for spon¬ 
taneous vibration, if their natural sensibility, previously 
aroused, be thrown \nto agitation, and for radiating and 
projecting to a distance the expression of that histologic 
sensibility thrown into agitation—at first in the form of 
an automatic reaction completely independent of the 
existence of the nervous system, and subsequently in 
the form of nervous discharges. 

The automatic activity of every living cell is, then, 
nothing but the spontaneous reaction of its individual 
histological, sensibility, evoked in some manner or 
another. * 

This special form of the vitality of the nervous elements 
we are now about to consider. We shall thus see 
that these automatic activities, together with senability 
and organic phosphorescence, become the fundamental 
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elements of cerebral activity ; that they associate one 
with another in a thousand ways, and combine to pro¬ 
duce the most complex operations of cerebral dynamics; 
and that they always underlie most of the operations of 
cerebral life. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

# 

GENESIS AND EVOLUTION OF AUTOMATIC ACTIVITY. 

r 

• 

Spinal Phenomena. — The phenomena of automatic 
nervous life reveal themselves, as we have said,'in their 
simplest elementary form(^in the mysterious operations 
of vegetative life, while the sympathetic ganglions, 
scattered through the web of the tissues, and connected 
with the central regions by their connective threads, 
locally govern the phenomena of the local life of the 
different cell-territories, and act as little eccentric 
centres which hold in subjection the purely vegetative 
phenomena. , • ^ 

In the centres, in tjie purely spinal regions, the mani¬ 
festations of automatic life again reveal themselves in 
an independent manner, as though they had a special 
autonomic character in each of the particular regions 
of the spinal axis. 

This automatic activity is so vivacious in the minute 
structure of the grey plexuses of the fcpinal cord, that 
it persists of itself, exercises itself motu proprio^ apart 
from all participation of the superior, regions of the 
encephalon; and each segment of the cord, considered 
as ^ah independent ganglionic centre, may also^ even 
vdien distinctly isolated, function regularly and give 
rise to co-ordinated reactions. 
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, In fact, if we cut the spinal cord of living animals 
into separate segments, as Landry has done, • we shall 
find that each segment will isolatedly give rise to a 
series of independent motor phenomena; and as long 
as the blood-currents continue to feed the cells, and 
these can store up new force 'after each discharge, and 
continue to live their morphological life as before, they 
will continue to produce nerve-force, and inevitably give 
rise to regularly co-ordinated phenomena, according to 
previously established habits. 

Moreover, the experiments of Ch. Robin, made upon 
the corpse of a decapitated cjiminal,-|* have shown that 
the automatic activities of the’spinal cord in man may in 
similar circumstances continue to exhibit undiminished 
energy and power of co-ordination, in the form of regu¬ 
larly associated movements with a definite object (such 
as movements of defence made by the hand after a 
cutaneoJfs excitation), performing these with as much 
regularity as though the brain had directed them. 

* We have also true types of automatic reactions in 
that series of excito-motor processes which succeed 
each other without a break throughout the medulla 
oblongata^ the region of the vital knot, and in which 
the cells of this region,, like the indefatigable workmen 
of our great manufactories, work incessantly night and 
day for the regylar maintenance of the foci of inner¬ 
vation of the heart and the respiratory muscles—and this 
without break or halt, our whole life long, without the 
intervention of the conscious personality, and merely 
through the permanence of the automatic force's. 

•^Landry, "Traitd de paralysies,” 1859, p. 48. 

t Ch. Robin, " Journal de rAnatomie/' Paris, i8£^, p. 9a 
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It is, moreover, a remarkable fact that this automatic 
power of the spinal organs is so great; its participa¬ 
tion in all acts that we primarily accomplish with the 
concurrence of our conscious will is so effective and 
regular, that little by little it succeeds in gaining ground 
in the domain of our Conscious dynamic operations, 
obtaining a greater and greater importance by means 
of prolonged exercise, and finally ruling over them more 
or less. 

We all know that those partial movements we accom- 
^ish in tracing written characters, and in playing 
musical instruments, are^ at first executed and followed 
out with the participation of the conscious ^ will, and 
that little by little, as exercise, as it were, oils the auto¬ 
matic machinery, this comes into play on the smallest 
excitement, like a well-constructed mechanical contri¬ 
vance, automatically reproducing the movements learnt, 
with a neatness, co-ordination, and correctness, all the 
more perfect because the conscious .perstonalCty plays a 
less distinct part in the process. 

, We all know, more or less, that the action of writing 
certain phrases, and above all that operation which 
is the somatic expression of the conscious person¬ 
ality par excellence —that*of affixing our signature to a 
sheet of paper (which indicates .the passage of the 
conscious will through the hand t^at expresses it) 
insensibly becomes an operation which escapes our 
attention, afid which, like certain common phrases that 
we unconsciously pronounce, takes place of its own 
accord, simply through the apposition of the pen to the 
paper, and by reason of the coming into play of mere 
excito-motor activitj^ 
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We therefore see what an enormous part the phe¬ 
nomena of automatism are called on to play in the 
manifestations of nervous life, since we already know 
that these not only regulate the essential phenomena of 
vegetative life, but in addition play a most important 
part in calling into activitj; the great mechanism for 
the maintenance of the human machine, such as the 
motor-power of the heart and respiratory apparatus—in 
a word, the phenomena of visceral life ; and, that, more 
than this,‘they enter into the processes of purely psycho¬ 
intellectual life, which have need of their intervention 
to project outwards their extrinsic manifestations, and 
escape from the mysterious regions where they have 
been prtmitively conceived. 


N 2 
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CHAPTER III. 

AUTOMATISM IN PSYCHO-INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY,* 

* 

0 

If, now, we enter upon the physiological study of 
cerebral activity proper, we shall see in what complex 
forms this curious property of the nerve-cell reveals 
itself, and in what an inAiite number of combinations 
it is capable of taking part. 

It is principally in the perceptive regions of the 
setisoriunty and those that are the seat of purely 
intellectual phenomena, that the manifestations of 
intense automatic life are most distinct. ^ 

In fact, what takes place within us.when art^external 
impression suddenly thrills us, when we find ourselves 
touched in the senshive regions of our being, by the 
sig^t of an affecting scene, or a spectacle that charms 
us, or by the hearing of music which pleasqs our ears, 
is this: immediately,. b}% reason of the elementary 
properties of the sensoriitm, which gire at once called 

* These cerebral phenomena of automatic activity have been for the first 
time described and very explicitly demonstrated by Baillarger, both in com¬ 
munications made 4*0 the Academy of Medicine, and in a series of articles 
In the ** Annales M^dico-psychologiques," under the title of Tk^riedt lAuto^ 
matisme et de f exerdee involontaire de la mimoireetde Vimaginaiion'* 
'*The more I observe lunatics," he says in this remarkable work, “the 
more I am convinced that it is in the involuntary exercise of the faculties, that 
we must seek the point of departure of all forms of delirium." (“Annales 
M^co-psychol./' voL vi. p. idl 9 u 1856, p, 54.) * 
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into play, sensibility is awakened, and develops itself 
into the sense of satisfaction, and this external impres¬ 
sion, stored up in the vibratory condition, persists in us, 
and becomes a durable memory. But this is not all; 
these persistent impressions, transformed into durable 
memories, do not remain there as mere barren stores; 
the automatic activities of the* nervous elements which 
have come jnto play are now evoked. • 

It is, in fact, as we have seen, sufficient that a certain 
series of cerebral cells shall have simultaneously under¬ 
gone a Series of sensorial impressions, in order that they 
shall form among themselve#* a species of mysterious 
association, united by the ties of contemporaneous im¬ 
pression. If, then, we happen to experience any excita¬ 
tion whatever, visual, auditory, or olfactory, the appeal 
of the first in the series, by virtue of these mysterious 
associat!|)ns immediately causes the others to spring up; 
former niemories reappear, and so blind and inevitable 
is the communicated movement, fliat this is effected 
without any conscious participatioif of the will. It does 
not depend upon us to incite or direct it; it follows 
its route by virtue of its peculiar affinities and regular 
anastomoses, as automatically as. the sympathetic and 
excito-motor actions that are propagated through the 
plexuses of the spinal cord. 

These phenomena, of the association of former 
memories following upon a recent impression, repeat 
themselves at every instant of cerebral activity. It is 
sufficient for us to come fortuitously upon one external 
object'to think of another, which has either direct, or 
indirect and artificially maintained relations with the 
former. 
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Reading has no other rational basis. It is the memory 
of the thing signified, incessantly evoked by the graphic 
sign, that causes us to adopt automatically, with each 
graphic sign perceived by the understanding, ideas 
of which such signs are but the conventional expres¬ 
sion. 

In conversation ideas' follow upon, and evoke one 
another in‘ quite an automatic fashion. yje think, 
without wishing it, of a thing outside of the subject in 
question, and, automatically, we are drawn away from 
thft principal thought. 

In assemblies we freqiiently see certain orators de¬ 
viate by degrees from the subject under discussion, 
through the action of the automatic forces of their 
minds, which always lead them in the direction towards 
which they are biassed—that is to say, towards the 
regions of predilection, where their favourite t^ioughts 
have developed a species of persistent erethismii These 
automatic forces, wfiich guide human thoughts in a* 
certain direction, are "So inevitable, and so apt to pass 
through a certain regular orbit, that, the character 
and oratorical habits of such and such a person being 
given, we may infer, d priori, that at a given moment 
he will express such and such a thoyght, or pronounce 
such and such a phrase. 

In public lectures there are professors who, speaking 
volubly, repeat annually the same phrases, and the 
same words, at the same periods, and this without its 
being done voluntarily. More than this; it is notorious 
that at certain examinations, the examiners in any 
given subject repeat again and again the same ques¬ 
tions ; and this logic of the automatic cerebral activity 
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is SO real, that those interested have instituted a course 
of questions designed-to calculate in advance the auto¬ 
matic direction that the mind of their examiner will 
follow, and to anticipate the questions he will put to 
them. 


Every one knows in fine,* that it is ^ enough to set 
certain loquacious individuals going at a favourite sub¬ 
ject, to make them immediately unfold all their ideas 
upon the *theme, repeat the same things and recite the 
same adventures, and this in a manner as monotonous 
as automatic. Of this class, old soldiers, huntsnfen, 
and travellers, are accomplished specimens, and each 
of us may recall similar examples in the circle of his 
acquaintances. 

The automatic activity of the cerebral elements, when 
it has been too strongly over-excited, may reveal itself 
in certain circumstances in a more intense manner, with 
more ^^vid colours ; thus assuming a special character 
^ withouf there being, properly speaking, delirium, since 
the conscious personality still looks on at its morbid 
condition, like an involuntary spectator. ^ 

Thus I may here cite a few fragments of a letter 
written by a young man, who after too prolonged work, 
gives a frank account of his impressions and the auto¬ 
matic determination of his mind to work, in spite of 
him. • 


This young man had been for several days engaged 
in making calculations of compound interest, which had 
caused a great tension of his mind. One evening, 
aftej dinner, he was about to go to sleep, when, as he 
say^ “Without the slightest encouragement on my 
part, in a state between sle^^ng and waking; waking^ 
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I may well say, for my mind having worked beyond 
its powers all day, struggled obstinately against the 
corporeal fatigue which strongly incited me to sleep. 
On which side was the victory } On that of the mind. 
For without intending it, and having need of the 
greatest calm and repose* to which I could attain, 
I began^ without the smallest volition on my pari 
calculate and go over again exactly the same problems as 
when in mp office. The cerebral machine had been set 
in motion too violently to be stopped, and this involun¬ 
tary work went on in spite of me^ and in spite of and 
against all the means I endeavoured to employ to cause 
its cessation —that is to say,^rom about three-quar ters of 
an hour to an hour and a quarter.” 

Common Sense* —These phenomena of automatic 
activity are not only developed in the living being, con¬ 
sidered as an individual, in a completely unco^jcious 
manner, but besides, by a species of diffuse generalization, 
they are repeated in similar individuals in an identical 
manner, and throughout space and time provoke in all 
^human brains associatmns of ideas, and acts connected 
according to a general and common rule, as similar as 
though they emerged from a central region which gave 
them a single impulse. * * 

It is, in fact, very curious to observe that there are 
among all human beings, modes of feeling, of judging 
of things, and of reacting in consequence, which are 
everywhere the skme. Moral phenomena, in fact, occur 
in a manner as necessary as if we had to do with purely 
physical acts. „ 

* See the complementaiy details^ the question in the Chapter on the^'udg* 
ment (pp. 291, 29a). 
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• Thus, just as over all the surface of the globe, since 
men have existed, they move their forearm in the 
direction of the articular surfaces, in pronation and 
supination, and bend the articulations of the knee and 
the leg, and the head, in an unchangable manner, and in 
a predestined direction—so in the circle of ideas, in the 
gamut of sentiment, in the mode of reacting of the 
human sensorium, there are universal c<5nsonances, 
which throughout time and space present characters of 
eternal immutability. • 

The history of ancient literature shows us that in the 
same situations human beings have always felt, and 
always cfbted in an identical .manner. In every page of 
their tragic or comic works, we find that common fund 
of immortal truth and judicious reflexion, which will be 
eternally current and applicable at every epoch. Simi¬ 
larly, if »|e consider humanity throughout space, we find 
that the ^civilized nations of the extreme East, the 
Chinese and Japanese, have of themselves in their 
long social evolution automatically invented the same 
processes of government and administration which have 
been for centuries contemporaneously employed in our 
old Europe. , . 

Human brains, therefore, everywhere and always 
react in a common and identical manner in presence 
of the external • excitations which impress their sen- 
sorium. Each, more or less, represents 9 prism of the 
same composition, exposed at the same angle to the 
same incident rays of light which traverse them. Each 
undergoes the action of the same rays, receives them 
througl^ its substance in an identioal manner, according 
to a common process, refracts them in a similar manner, 
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and disperses them, after they have produced in each 
identical phenomena of elementary decomposition. 

We thus arrive at the opinion that there is in 
humanity a sort of general arrangement of ideas and 
sentiments, by virtue of which all men automatically 
take the same direction in the same definite circum¬ 
stances, and judge of surrounding things in an identical 

( 

manner. R is this natural aptitude that we all possess 
for vibrating in unison with others, in presence of an 
external situation, for refracting external impressions 
in ,a fashion identical with that of our felloWs, that 
causes us to have within u^ that notion of right, accord¬ 
ing to which our judgments and actions shoulfi be un¬ 
consciously directed. There is, then, a common right¬ 
line, a regular high-road which is, in a measure, the 
common meridian line along which the emotions, 
judgments, and actions of human beings are cj^rectcd ; 
and it is this inner notion, that we carry within,us, which 
constitutes the rule 6f good sense and* common sente. 

The complete man^regularly constituted should, then, 
in presence of fixed determinate emotional situations, 
react in an appropriate manner, make the same re¬ 
flexions, experience th^: s^me attractions, and the same 
repulsions that his fellows experience. This is the 
happy point of contact which unites all humanity in the 
same joys and the same sorrows, associates it, under 
whatever latitude and at whatever epoch we consider it, 
in the same enthusiasms, the same sympathies and the 
same aversions. 

Every theatre-goer has felt himself moved hy the 

pathetic situations, aftd has associated his brayps and 

his tears with those of his neighbours. Every one of 

V 
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US, in solemn moments of the national life, has felt 
himself thrilled by the general excitement caused by 
those poignant patriotic emotions that the men of our 
generation have experienced in sorrowful alternation. 
Every one who stood upon the Boulevards of Paris in 
1859, when the French army marched past, returning 
from the campaign of Ital^, must have participated 
with all hi? heart in the general intoxicatiorf of victory; 
and every one who stood on those same Boulevards a 
few years after, among anxious and over-excited crovfds, 
when all our disasters were announced, must have .felt 
all hearts beat in unison with his own, and his secret 
sorrows reflected in all faces. 


Conimimication of Autotnatic Activity to otJters .— 
Automatic activity works in human brains according to 
laws so inevitable and energies so involuntary, that we 
may ccimt upon it at a given moment, consider it as a 
living f(Srce in th.e static condition, and excite it without 
•the agency of volition, as we see, for instance, bodies 
electrified in a certain manner det at a distance upon, 
neighbouring bodies, and modify the dynamic conditions 
of the electric forces latent in them. 

The cerebral automatic activity develops itself also 
at a distance, passing from one individuality to another 
by the intervention either of speech, writing, or gestures, 
which excite the sensorium of the individual addressed ; 
and the excitement, once communicated, is propagated 
from point to point, through the plexuses of the cortex 
in a continuous manner, by the mere automatic forces 
of thfe nervous elements, which disengage their latent 
energies. 



us it is that human speech provokes in the sen* 
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sorium of any one who hears it involuntary reflexions, 
which traverse the brain, and finally produce a unison 
between him who hears and him who speaks. The art 
of persuasion has no other physiological raison ditre 
than the setting in vibration of the sensitive cords of the 
emotional regions of the sensorittm, and the direct or 
indirect neutralization of previous prejudices. It is by 
this process* that the act of causing laughter at the 
proper time, and of turning aside the attention by 
exciting unexpected sentiments is often a means of 
disarming one’s judges. 

It is by setting in motion the automatic forces latent 
in human brains, that great orators get possession of 
an attentive audience, subjugate it, and excite in it 
involuntary ecstasies of emotion and enthusiasm; that 
great writers develop a whole series of unconscious 
emotions through which their moving recitals i/)ld us 
spell-bound; that a word or a phrase evokes c. whole 
series of involuntary ideas, which give rise to a crowd of' 
^reflexions and emotioRs, corresponding to those they 
wish' to inspire in us. It is by virtue of the same 
general laws of communicated emotion that the perio¬ 
dical publications of the press, by daily percolating 
through the minds of their readers, give an automatic 
direction to their ideas (human laziness being so fond of 
ready-made phrases;, and produce in those who enjoy 
them that fixed mental direction they unconsciously 
acquire. 

The same automatic tendencies of the human mind 
to provoke co-ordinated associations of ideas, thoughts 
and emotions, connecteSfwith other thoughts andtmo- 
*tions by the mysterious links of former relationship, ^are 
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visible in every-day life, and, by means of words of 
double meaning—transparent allusions, which, in connec¬ 
tion with one word, make us think of other words— 
produce the most unexpected effects, and the most 
unforeseen mental suggestions. 

People, in fact, who in •their conversation handle 
double meanings with art, know very well that, by 
underlining a word, by an inflexion of the voice, a look, 
a gesture„they will awake in the minds of tlfeir audience 
a series of ideas and emotions of a nature different 
from that indicated by their words. The simple phAse 
of allu'sion, when perceived in the brain in the farm 
of a phonetic impression, ifollows, as it were, two 
parallef routes—one, natural, apparent, traced by the 
word itself; the other roundabout, divergent, traced 
by the intonation and gesture. There result thus 
from these simultaneous processes, which are propa¬ 
gated Ihrough the cerebral tissue, various series of 
unconsoious reactions, which, in the form of memories, 
•associated ideas, and different sentiments, are succes¬ 
sively awakened. Hence the unexpected, vivid,^and . 
piquant relations between certain ideas that provoke 
hilarity, and certain distant thoughts which may cause 
the fibres of our inner emotivity to vibrate in a more 
or less indirect manner. 

What more simple, apparently, than to speak of a 
cradle to a young girl, and yet what more cutting, since 
one is sure to see h4r sensibility in sdgitation betray 
itself by the blush of modesty } 

A vulgar proverb, in the same circle of ideas, says 
that * We must not speak of a rope in the house of one 
who has been hung.’* 
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The ancients, at the door of the lupanars, used to 
inscribe these words: “ Cave canem,” etc., etc. 

It is in these processes, which plunge as it were 
by multiple roots into the fruitful stores of our 
memories and emotions, present and past, that dra¬ 
matic literature finds its most powerful machinery. 
How many pathetic, and, more often still, how 
many comic, scenes are “produced by nothing but the 
apparent contrast between the visible situation of the 
personages on the stage and the gestures and intona¬ 
tions of the actors, which appeal to quite another genus 
of, ideas, thus automatically provoking, by this very 
fact, bursts of laughter of movements of terror—even 
in situations which are apparently far from inspiring 
gaiety or terror. 

It is always the automatic activity of the cerebral 
elements that comes into play in those different con¬ 
ditions, provoked in the sensorium by means ^f plays 
on words and certain well-made puns. « 

It is, in fact, in consequence of the unexpected asso. 
ciation of two opposite ideas that the hilarious paroxysm 
is produced in us.* 

Reflexion of Automatic Activity .—One of the most 
interesting facts as regayds the phenomena of auto¬ 
matic activity is this: that they are not only maintained 

* Tn certain morbid forms of cerebral activity this, automatic tendency no 
longer reveals itself (as regards opposite ideas suddenly associated) by similar 
words. It is by si^pple assonances which appeal one to another and group 
themselves together automatically. Thus a patient, described by Parchappe, 
with great mental volubility, often in her speech formed associations of ideas after 
this fashion. dit que la Vierge estfolle, on parle de la Her, ce qui ne fait 

pas les affaires du departement de r Allier** On being told to make she 

said that she did not know how. I bis was insisted on. the physician adding: 
** Je vous faire,'* Shf&nswered: 11 ne fait pas bon dans 9 mJerJ* 
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Jjy means of the incessant influx of excitations which 
come from the external world, impinge upon the sen- 
soriuitty and demand its active participation, but that, 
in addition, they reveal themselves of their own accord, 
old memories forming in us, as it were, so many 
autogenic foci, which kindle themselves. From this 
it results that, by means of this prolongation of former 
excitations, automatic acti'^ity feeds itself, maintains 
itself locally, and develops itself in the forfli of medita¬ 
tion and reflexion at the expense of the stores accumu¬ 
lated in the past, which thus become the aliments of its 
incessant activity. , 

We ^ai! know that, wheft we have to come to a 
resolution, we have, as it is said, need for reflection, 
for maturing it in our mind; that is to say, must 
give it up to the automatic activity of our mind, which 
takes possession of it, reacts in consequence, and causes 
new icieas, unexpected thoughts, unforeseen points of 
sight, which give it more weight, to arise. Night, it is 
’ said, brings counsel; that is to say, in consequence of 
simple repose the cerebral elemetfts have recovered their, 
proper vitality, and have become more fit to develop 
their natural energies in presence of the resolution 
in question. Thus it is that the automatic forces of the 
brain, concentrzyted around a circle of definite ideas, 
develop themselves automatically, provoke the inter¬ 
vention of new elements, and finally create quite new 
methods of seeing and considering things. And what 
is well worth attention is that all this series of mar¬ 
vellous phenomena develops itself motu propHo, and 
outside of the conscious personality, which looks on at 
this subtle work, and is as powerless to excite it when 
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it slackens, as to restrain it when it is developed in 
excess! 

Automatism in the Sphere of the Psychic Activity 
Proper. —The automatic energies of the cerebral ele¬ 
ments, as we have just seen, play a principal part in the 
processes of sensorial perception, as in those of intel¬ 
lectual activity proper. If we now pass to the examination 
of the phenomena of pur^y psychical activity—that is 
to say, of those which are characterized by moral sen¬ 
sibility and emotivity—it is not without surprise that 
w^ see that these same automatic vital forces, reveal 
themselves here also with clearly distinguished cha¬ 
racters, and that while alvPays active, always identical, 
under the most diverse forms—either under the name 
of involuntary temptation, irresistible impulse, etc., they 
always betray the inner secrets of the emotional regions 
of the sensorium where they have originated, ^ven in 
presence of the conscious will, which is powcf!-less to 
regulate their manifestations.* ' 

The labour of life is an incessant struggle between’ 
the acts of conscious volition and the automatic impulses 
of tiie emotional regions of our being. Ordinary lan¬ 
guage is rich in metaphors which express in appropriate 
forms what is unalteraHe and inevitable in this special 
domain of our mental activity. These phrases: im~ 
pulses^ efithusiasms of the heart, sentimental biases, 
spontaneous outbursts of tenderness, are trite and even 
silly expressiorts by which we have always expressed 
those manifestations of our sensitive nature, in which 

• Emotional sensibility develops itself so involuntarily, that in the theatre, 
even when we know that all that is there represented is but fiction, the 
simple sight or hearing of pati^yc scenes sufiices to set our restrain^ sensi- 
, bility in vibration, and spite qf us causes our tears to flow. 
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tjiere is an involuntary and unconquerable element. 
There are many persons to whom we feel ourselves 
involuntarily drawn by the captivations of their person¬ 
ality, and many others who, on the contrary, drive us 
away by a sort of repulsive radiation that they project 
to a distance. How often*in the gamut of tender 
sentiments a single look has sufficed to throw the whole 
being into commotion, and to excite all the sensitive 
fibres ! How often, in contrary circumstances, a mena¬ 
cing and imperious glance has sufficed to strike the 
individuals upon whom it has been darted, as with a 
thunderbolt, and fix them immovably to the spot! 
We knqw, indeed, that both love and hatred, from 
the very fact that they express different conditions of 
our sensorium in agitation, are quite automatic and 
unconscious sentiments. They are inspired and expe¬ 
rienced, not commanded by the intervention of the 
human j^ersonality. 

And i1* is remarkable that, just a§ in the sphere of in- 
fhllectual phenomena there is a necessary logical order 
according to which they succeed one another, so tbere 
is similarly a logic of sentiments and passions which 
imposes itself on this series of purely moral phenomena 
of the natural sensibility, and which, at a given moment, 
follows its regular course in the heart of man, like the 
series of ideas ^hich are logically connected in his 
mind. 

It is more or less profound knowledge^f these spon¬ 
taneous reactions of the human sensibility in presence 
of such a given circumstance, that enables great writers 
to know point by point, and express with precision, and 
put intd the mouths of their personage?, natural expres- 

O 
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sions of the passions which are to be developed in then?. 
It is because there is a logical order in the evolution of 
the sentiments and passions, that we can a priori infer 
the effects produced upon our fellows by a good and 
happy piece of news, and know—judging by ourselves, 
and representing to ourselves what we should feel in like 
circumstances—in what manner their sensibility will be 
touched, or what emotions they will naturally expe¬ 
rience. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DREAMS. 

The automatic activity of the cerebral •cells reveals 
itself also, in a very distinct manner, at night in the 
form of persistent impressions—dreams. It natusally 
follows, from what we have already explained, that, 
in reality, dreams are nothi^ig but the persistent vibra¬ 
tion of*certain groups of cells in a condition of erethism, 
when the greater number of their fellows arc already 
plunged into the collapse of sleep. 

This persistent vibration of the nervous elements 
may 1^ explained physiologically, either by the fact of 
a strong super-excitation occurring in consequence of 
• too prolonged exercise, or becau^ of some special ex¬ 
citability, some peculiar receptive condition of certain 
cell-territories, which have felt external stimulations more 
intensely than the neighbouring regions. It is, then, 
sufficient that a certain number of them shall continue 
in vibration, in order that these shall become centres of 
appeal for other agglomerations of cells with which 
they have either more intimate affinities, or more or less 
facility of anastomosis. Hence arises aperies of revivals 
of past impressions, of which we scarcely catch ‘ the 
sense, but which have secret connexions one with 
another (unconscious memory); a series of unex¬ 
pected and disorderly ideas, which follow one another 

O 2 
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in the strangest forms. They are developed by the 
mere automatic forces of the cerebral cells abandoned 
to their own will, and freed from the directing in¬ 
fluence of sensorial impressions (visual impressions), 
which, in the natural order of things, keep them awake 
and regulate their diurnal mode of activity.* Hence 
those unexpected apparitions which surprise us in dreams, 
and which are nothing but the result of the partial 
awakening of certain cells, which thus cause ^ series of 
long-forgotten impressions to rise again in the sen- 
sorium. These, however, are in reality never anything 
but* impressions which make a part of the stores we 
have acquired, which reveal themselves in our dreams, 
and which, probably under the influence of local condi¬ 
tions of circulation, neighbouring impressions, &c., re¬ 
vive from out the depths of our past. To dream of 
anything, we must have seen it in one fashion or another. 
It is not rare, in seeking out the origin of certain^ream.s, 
to recognize that a ^reat number have a moirj or less 
direct relation to an impression that was more or less* 
strongly impressed u^on us in the waking state, and 
that they are but a species of echo of this impression, 
associated with more or less heterogeneous impressions.f 


* The direct influence of the arrival of sensorial influences, and visual in 
particular, on the regularity of the play of the cerebral cells, is such that in a 
patient, whose case is reported by Baillarger, in a wqking condition it was 
sufficient to lower his eyelids and thus suppress the arrival of optic impressions 
in his brain, to cause • pparitions of various objects, of which he had previously 
no idea, to appear to him immediately; and this by means of the mere auto¬ 
matic forces of the brain, which resumed their course, fnotu proprio^ when 
external impressions were excluded. (**Annales M^co-psychol.." vol. vi, 
p. 178.) 

t A young girl, mentioned b^Prus, believed she had merited eternal punish- 
ameot by having given way to too lender a sentiment. This idea pre&ccupied 
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Hence, again, those curious phenomena through which 
dreams produce in us subsequent emotions which so pro¬ 
foundly overwhelm us. 

These emotions, as we have said, are necessarily asso¬ 
ciated with the former impfessions which have given 
them birth. They live with the same life, so that the 
appeal of the former inevitably evokes its fellow. If 
the first gight of any person, or sp^aclt, or scene, 
have caused us a moment of pleasure or anxiety, 
the reipiniscence evoked by the same objects will* be 
followed by the same emotions of our natural sensibility. 
In the ^domain of dreams tie same phenomena unfold 
themselves in the same concatenation ; if one idea or 
agreeable memory arise in the psychical sphere, in con¬ 
sequence of a state of erethism in a special region of 
the brain, immediately an analogous condition of con- * 
comitai|t satisfaction will be felt in the sensorium —if ar 
idea of ^uite another nature should arise, either spon- 
*taneously or through some disturbance occurring in the 
visceral innervation (cardiac anxiety, gastric pain, irrita-, 
tion of the genital organs); if the mind, for instance, 
gives birth to conceihions regarding precipices, scenes 
of murder, etc.; at the samektime analogous states are 
developed in the, emotional regions of our organism, 
and this artificial evocation of sensibility may pro¬ 
duce a shock—a dynamic effect—intense and power¬ 
ful enough to awaken the sleeping cerelSral cells. Thus 
it is always the mere automatic forces of the nervous 
elements which regulate and govern the world of 

her vividly for some time, until she believedefl«e night that she saw and heard 
a messenger from heaven who announced her eternal damnation and that oi 
herf^ily. ("Annales M^dico-psycholog./' vol. iii. p. 103,) 
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our thoughts and sentiments, sleeping as well a 
waking. 

This invincible persistence of the activity of the cere¬ 
bral cells reveals itself very clearly in the following 
circumstances. Just as the phenomena of their diurnal 
encroach upon those of their nocturnal activity, so, in- 
/ versely, we oftep^ see those of their nocturnal activity 
perpetuated while we lie awake or are dreaming, and 
not ceasing even at the moment of total awaking of the 
brain. ^ 

We all know that when we awake we may, for a 
while, generally in the early morning, preserve ,the re¬ 
membrance of the dreams that have traversed our brain 
during the night. We have all met with a certain 
, number of persons who are more or less intensely 
pre-occupied with the dreams that have assailed them. 
Certain feeble characters are even more or less depressed 
by them, and preserve a painful impression, wlflch they 
sometimes consider a true presentiment of what may 
‘happen to them. 

It is, however, in certain forms of mental maladies 
that this power of dreams to persist during waking 
moments acquires the' gi-eajest degree of intensity. 
Thus we see a certain number of patients, paralytics, or 
victims of hallucination, change the cl^^racter of their 
delirious conceptions and take up new ideas, which are 
nothing but persistent dreams that have been suddenly 
developed in their minds at night. Thus when I find 
patients expressing certain ideas and certain appre¬ 
hensions in the morning, I infer that they have had 
terrifying impressions m a certain kind, and should 
expect to see this emotional condition persist in-the 
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form in which it was implanted until it became a fixed • 
and permanent idea, a delirious conception of new 
formation. We must, therefore, seek the origin of the 
transformation of certain deliriums, and certain ideas 
which unexpectedly change the direction of the mental 
state of certain individuals,* in the continuation of the 
period of erethism of certain groups of cerebral cells, 
which have come into action during the period of sleep, 
and continue to vibrate even during the^ waking con¬ 
dition. 



CHAPTER V. 


DEVELOP]^NT OF AUTOMATIC ACTIVITY. 

The automatic activity of the nervous elements awakes 
at variable epochs, according to the precocity of mor- 
pholpgical development of these elements. Thus, the 
spinal axis being more rzQ)idly developed th^n the 
brain, in the regular evolution of the nervous system, 
automatic manifestations may take place in it, even 
while they are very imperfectly developed in the cerebral 
grey substance. 

The manifestations of automatic activity in th4 brain 
follow by degrees the^ progress of physical dWelop- 
ment, and this in a very rapid fashion. When the 
arrival of external excitations calls its sensibility into 
play ifi the different foci in which it is concentrated, 
the child begins to benefit by the* automatic develop¬ 
ment of the activity of -his cerebral instrument, and 
it is by this process of continual absorption of impres¬ 
sions, which incessantly reverberate in a^l the regions 
of the sensoriuMf that the external world penetrates into 
him, and that by the silent evolution of the specific 
energies of the cerebral cells, his mental development 
goes on with that prodigious rapidity which excites pur 
astonishment. 

We have all witnessed^ knd wondered at the inces- 
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Seint mobility of these yoiing creatures, and their 
insatiable appetite for knowledge of the external world. 
They want to embrace it with their little hands, to 
touch all that surrounds them, and take cognizance of 
everything that comes within their ken. We have 
been struck by their deep reflections, of which the 
scope, the logic, and the subtlety, surprise us all the 
more from their being exempt from^l reserve, and 
their comihg to light simply from the natural play of 
the cerebral activity abandoned to its frankest ma«ii- 
festatioAs. ^ 

Moreover, while the physical world penetrates into 
him and^eaves its traces upon him, the child begins to 
feel emotions, and have developed in him the primordial 
elements of common sensibility. He feels very distinctly, 
of his own accord and by the mere energies of the 
vitality of his own sensorium, what things and persons 
are agre^ble or disagreeable to him. 

,, It is through the action of the safnc unconscious vital 
forces that his first sentiments arise, and arc developed 
and perpetuated ; by means of a blind original fdree, 
without the direct intervention of the personality. 

Childhood and youth are^tl\e two phases of life 
during which the automatic activity of the cerebral 
elements reveals itself with the greatest energy. It is 
the period when Memory has the greatest vigour, when 
the sensibility of the cerebral cell is most exquisite, 
either to feel the excitations which thrill through it, or 
to retain them. It is also that at which its reactionary 
faculties are most intense. 

It is indeed the period when ideas are associated with 
the greatest rapidity, when the conjunction of new with 
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old ideas takes place instantaneously, when individual 
spontaneity and personal originality burst forth in the 
most pronounced manner, and when, in fact, the man 
appears with the cerebral temperament which specifi¬ 
cally characterizes him. . 

As maturity approaches, the automatic energies of 
the cells become gradually less intense. Their sensibility 
is already viuttCS in consequence of the multitude of 
impressions which have affected them in turn ; their 
appetite for unknown things is less intense"; it is their 
period of beginning saturation. The thirst fof know¬ 
ing and registering new facts calms down by degrees, 
and the mental forces then concentrate them^vilves for 
the regular classification of acquired riches, the methodic 
grouping of facts belonging to the past, and the calling 
into activity of the materials long ago accumulated, 
which serve for the building up of our judgments, the 
formation of our thoughts, the maturation our re¬ 
flections—so that if the human brain has already lost 
something of its frtsliness, and the juvenility of its 
manner of feeling, it has gained, per contra, the fruits 
of acquired experience. It knows and automatically 
expresses what it knqws; and these different modes 
in which the human personality reveals itself as regards 
its external manifestations, represent the true synthesis 
of all the mental activities in theirfull expansion.* 

* It is curious it observe practically, in every-day life, how variable the 
degree of the automatic energies is in different individuals, as regards the 
rapidity of the transmission of nervous excitations to the brain and of the con¬ 
secutive reactions. We know indeed how many individuals there are who, as 
it is said, have their understandings slow, sluggish, and hardly penneable by 
the stimulations of the ext^i^l world, which are radiated towards them. 
Every one knows that a great number of people exist, who, altMbugh veiy 
intelligent as regards a certain class of ideas, are incapable of apprec^ting the 
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The effects of progressive senility are marked by in¬ 
sensible gradations in human brains, by a slow and 
gradual enfeebling of the automatic activity of their 
elements. 

That failure of appetite for* and curiosity about, new 
things, which is already marked in the preceding stage, 
becomes more and more distinct. Thatjj^adening of the 
sensibility, .which expresses the complete saturation of 
the elements of the sensorium and their incapacity for 
maintaining a condition ,of erethism, takes more rfnd 
more significant forms. The human brain experiences 
the neec^ of prolonged reposo; the ardour of the grand 
struggle for life becomes painful to it A retreat is 
sounded from a great number of social careers. Thus 
it is that that period of inactivity which inevitably 
awaits each individual, as regards the social part he has 
played, ^physiologically expresses the slow and gradual 
wearing ^ut of the energies of automatic life, which 
hy degrees cease to vibrate, and betray by their slacken¬ 
ing the progressive dulling of tlie sensibility of the* 
cerebral cell. 

In proportion, then,’as sensibility grows languid, and 
the faculty of erethism loses its ^energy in the elements 
of the sensorium, the external manifestations of the life 
of the brain undergo a parallel retrogressive movement. 
Repose and silence insensibly invade them. The field of 
the ideas and sentiments grows narrovJfer; intellectual 
spontaneity becomes languid, and verbal expression, and 

association of two incongruous ones. They but very slowly comprehend 
facetiae and plays upon words, and in conversation, when a play upon words 
has bee|i made and every one has laughe 4 ,wthey alone hang fire, and show 
by a t^y burst of laughter that the hilarious effect has at last been produceef 
upon Aem also. 
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conversation, dried up at the fountain-head, cease to be 
interesting and endowed with a spontaneous character. 
The man who has nothing to say, who has but a few 
notes of his personality to set vibrating, speaks no more 
or says but little, at least if we do not take for original 
conversation those vapid phrases that men think them¬ 
selves obliged to exchange; when they are in each other’s 
company, atid^Sf which the inanity, to some extent 
reflex^ only covers the absence of ideas and sentiments. 

Thus it is that, through the necessary connections 
which unite all the zones of cerebral activity, the mani¬ 
festations of senility by degrees gain ground in the 
psycho-intellectual spheres. The mere fact that there 
are regions of the brain which have primarily been 
struck with stupor and histological degeneration, causes 
the same retrogressive processes to radiate to a distance, 
and, through secondary lesions, inevitably to produce 
the symptoms of senility and more or less progressive 
dementia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FUNCTIONAL PEkTURBAtIONS O^ AUTOMATIC 

ACTIVITY. 

It is in the series of morbid phenomena peculiar*to 
mental diseases that the processes of automatic activity 
generally present themselves^ with their most signifi¬ 
cant characters of intensity, and in the most diverse 
forms. 

It is, in fact, the automatic activity of the cerebral cell 
that always more or less comes into play, in general or 
partial delirium, and in irresistible impulse, being every¬ 
where e^entially active, and everywhere present. It is 
always this that reveals itself witK those characters of 
irresistibility, and that evident freftdom from voluntary, 
action which are its special characteristics. 

Thus general delirium, with that exuberance of 
thoughts which clash and asspciate in the most unex¬ 
pected mannet in', {he brain of the patient, is the highest 
expression of the automatic activity of the cerebral 
cells hi a concfttion of irrepressible erethism. It is 
enough to have seen patients at this period of extreme 
over-excitement, to recognize the fact that the will 
is powerless to repress the disorder; that the very 
elemehts that constitute human personality are them- 
selvesf in disarray; and that this agitation these^ 
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incoherent words, these sonorous explosions to which 
all the cerebral elements contribute in so unconscious 
a manner, we cannot fail to recognize the tumultuous 
expression of the forces of normal energy, unchained 
and hurried into a very whirlwind of morbid over¬ 
activity. ‘ • 

In some forms of partial delirium, we see patients 
less vehemently hurried ttlong in spite of themselves; 
incessantly* dflSrious on certain points, conceiving 
the same delirious conceptions, always re|)eating the 
same phrases, without perceiving that their ideas are in 
complete discord with reality. Thus they say they are 
ruined, robbed by every one, poisoned; and even if 
anyone should reason with them, proof in iland, re¬ 
specting the folly of their apprehensions, and reassure 
them in a thousand ways, the automatic activities of 
their brain are so set in a false direction that they 
incessantly return to it, just as a contracted member on 
being extended will resume its former positi<;^\. They 
are perpetually coAipIaining, they incessantly repeat 
the same phrases, the same .vague apprehensions, and 
uncbnsciously fall back into the same ruts followed 
without conviction, without participation of their con¬ 
scious personality, merely by dint of the automatic forces 
of their troubled mind.* 

In other circumstances automatic activity is exercised 
in a morbid manner within a comparatively .limited 
circle, and only engages certain zones of the cortical 
substance, the others remaining comparatively un¬ 
affected ; as we see for instance, certain cutaneous 

* 

* See Billod/' Annales Mddico-psychol./’ i86i, p, 541. Lesions of Associa¬ 
tion of ideas; fixed ideas. * * 
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phenomena reveal themselves in patches, in little 
islets on the surface of the skin, leaving sound regions 
at intervals. Thus, in the cases to which we allude, 
the perceptive regions of the sensorium —those in which 
the manifestations of conscious personality take place, 
are sometimes spared, and in a condition of complete 
integrity, while the neighbouring regions are invaded by 
different kinds of morbi(> processes ; and then we 
witness a strange phenomenon—a s€{h>ofi duplication 
of the mental unity. The individual, thus divided into 
two parts—one portion of himself remaining heakhy, 
while the other is at the mercy of the phenomena of 
automatic, involuntary impulse—looks on, as a conscious 
spectator^ at certain extravagant acts that he is forced to 
commit, at certain senseless words that he utters. He 
is in a manner reduced to the painful position of the 
tetanic patient, who at the moment of the attack sees- 
his muscles escape from the influence of his will, con¬ 
tract uVler the influence of the cells of the spinal cord, 
►in a paroxysm of automatic, irfesistible activity, and 
thus become unwieldable instruments which cease to 
belong to him. " 

The annals of mental diseases include numerous ex¬ 
amples of this state of dissocia.tion of the vital forces of 
cerebral activitj^. There are patients sometimes who 
write and describe their distresses—the involuntary 
agomes through which they pass, the words they have 
pronounced unwittingly; how they jire impelled to 
speak in spite of themselves, to say what they v ould 
not have wished to say, to go through ridiculous gesti¬ 
culations, and to commit extravagances they believe 
themselves incapable of restraining. 
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A lady described by Falret uttered cries, committed 
all sorts of disorderly acts, and felt herself the more 
to be pitied, because she knew that they were acts of 
madness, but could not avoid committing them.* A 
patient described by Moreau (of Tours) presented 
analogous symptoms:— 

X-, in consequence of grief, became irritable 

in temper, and was seized with eccentric ideas which 
his reason dfsapp/bved. Suddenly the idea ,of tossing 
his bed would occur to him ; but he would ask himself 
whtft was the good of it. Or he would be tempted to 
throjv his hat upon the ground without a motive. In 
conversation if any one daj’ed to contradict liim^ a sud¬ 
den desire to beat his adversary seized him, but he re¬ 
strained himself by thinking of the absurdity he would 
thus commit; and a crowd of delirious ideas would in- 

I 

ccssantly traverse his mind without his permitting any 
one to suspect him of madness, so short was the juration 
of his paroxysm.-f* ^ 

These strange phenomena, these general or partiaf’ 
deliriums, these strangl impulses, of which we see abor¬ 
tive specimens in certain pregnant women, constitute, in 
the form of suicidal or homicidal impulses, the essen¬ 
tial morbid elements, and in a manner the primary 
factors of mental pathology. They are all, in different 
degrees, derived from the fundamental properties of the 
cerebral cell, from its automatic activity past into a 
phase of invetefate erethism. It is always the same 
fundamental property which is at the bottom of all morbid 


* Falret, Annales Mddico-psycholog.,” 1870, p. 117. Conscious Ltinatics. 
f Unusual impulses, with d^^rder of intelligeoGe, *'Annales Medico- 
p*ychoL,’’ p, 84, 1857. ' 
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jnanifestations of the brain, and which, always present, 
always identical with itself, either in normal or morbid 
conditions of the life of the brain, becomes the source 
of all the disorders and all the anomalies of mental 
life. 




:PART III, 


LUTION OF THE PROCESSJtS.OJ' CEREBRAL 

ACTIVITY. 

■ ■ 4 »" — 


Ha'MING thus far considered the elements of cerebral 
activity as individual simple forces in the statical con¬ 
dition, we shall, in this third part of the work, consider 
them from a dynamic point of view, as living forcfis 
in movement, in combination one with another, effect¬ 
ing upciprocal reactions, and co-operating in the different 
modes of mental activity. . 

One general fact governs thj essential organization of 
the cerebral cortex (see p. 15 ). This fact is tlje admir¬ 
able order, the regular subordination which is established 
in the grouping and methodical distribution of all the 
elements of this cortical sftbStance. In all its regions the 
zones of cells are arranged one below another in thicker 
o^ thinner #trata; they are strictly united one with 
another, both transversely and horizontally as regards 
this substance; the regions of snfall cells, moreover, 
everywhere occupy the superficial sub-meningeal zones, 
while the regions of large cells are localized in the deep 
regions, and communicate -with the preceding by a series 
intermediate links—strata of cells which serve as 

P 2 
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a transition between these two isolated regions. If we 
compare this simple disposition, which is the anatomic 
formula in which the economy of the constitution of 
the cerebral cortex is epitomized, with that which regu¬ 
lates the reciprocal relations of the nerve-cells of the 
spinal cord, we immediately perceive that it presents 
certain analogical characters which in a manner explain 
themselves; and ye ^cannot avoid recognizing the fact 
that if in both instances there are analogies from an 
anatomic point of view, that is to say regions of large 
cells indirectly anastomosing one with another, there 
should similarly be physiological analogies as regards 
the mechanism of the activity of these similar, ele¬ 
ments. 

Now, as experience proves that the nervous currents 
pass across the spinal cord from the smaller to the larger 
cells, and that these latter never enter into activity spon¬ 
taneously, but merely in consequence of an incidental 
excito-motor excitation^which they simply refle<it, we 
cannot help admitting, from the most legitimate analogy, 
thait the nervous actions must be evolved in a similar 
manner throughout the stratified elements of the zones 
of the cerebral cortex. We may therefore conclude 
that the regions of small cdl» in the cortex represent in 
the brain the posterior grey regions of tiie spinal cord, 
and that, like them, they are the territory of dissemi¬ 
nation of sensitive impressions, designed to retain them, 
store them up, anti afterwards propagate them to the 
subjacent zones. 

From the clear analogies which exist between these 
two spheres of nervous activity, the spinal cord and 
the I brain, we are therefore' led to the conclusion thjit 
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the different zones of the cortical substance, taken as^a 
whole, represent, as it were, a series of sensori-motor 
organs conceived on the same plan as that of the 
similar organs of the spinal axis; that the nervous 
activities are developed throughout its tissue as 
throughout that of the spinal grey matter; and that in 
both instances the processes which take place are always 
—except for differences of mediuny tlje (Jifferent qualities 
of the elements called into play, the amplitude and 
complexity of the different phases of which they are 
composed—similar processes, reducible to the same 
primordial phenomena. It is always a pheflomenon 
of gensibility that produces the movement, and excites 
the activity of the motor cell; and the motor act itself, 
whether we have- to do with the spinal cord or the 
brain, is always, as regards its dynamic signification, 
merely a secondary and subordinate phenomenon, the 
return effect of a sensitive impression transfonl led. 

lliis being the case, the. phenomena of cerebral 
activity, as regards their successive development, may 
be briefly reduced to a series of processes—of jegul&rly- 
linked physiological operations, all derived one from 
another, becoming complicated in their diverse phases, 
but always having a comhidn basis of elementary opera¬ 
tions. 

, It is always a phenomenon of sensibility, an anterior 
sensorial impression, present or past, that marks the 
point of departure, and becomes,* in a more or less 
sensible form, the primary stimulation that induces 
tjie movement. In a word, it is always an agitation 
of the semorium, an emotjqn of the personality, that 
/xpresses, through the infinite series of cerebral opera- 
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tions, the condition of erethism which it has ex- 
periencedf 

Hence there are three natural phases under which we 
shall successively consider the mode of evolution of the 
different processes of cerebral'activity. 

1. A phase of incidence, which corresponds to the 
moment when the external impressions arrive in the 
plexuses of the sensorium and are perceived there 
(phenomenon of attention—genesis of the notion of 
personality—conscious perception), 

2 . Ah intermediate phase, during which the affected 
elements of the cortical substance enter into active 
participation with the external, impression, transformed 
into a psycho-intellectual excitation. (Dissemination 
of sensorial impressions in the psychorintellectual sphere 
—evolution and transformation of these impressions— 
operations of the judgment, etc.) 

3 . A phase of reflexion, which corresponds to^. the 
moment in which the , primordial excitation, feeing 
propagated through the plexuses of the cortex, passes 
outwards^ and expresses, by voluntary motor reactions, 
the different slates of the previously impressed senso- 
rium. (Genesis and evolution of the phenomena of 
voluntary motion.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

ATTENTION. 

The period of incidence of the process of cerebral 
activity occurs at the moment when the sensorial ex- 
citatjpns darted from the different centres of the optic 
thalafhi are distributed to the, different regions of the 
sensorium, upon which they thus produce a consecutive 
impression (Fig. 6, p. 6i). tVe have already several 
times insisted upon the different phases of evolution of 
the phenomena df sensibility, and shown that this 
simple physical impression •produced by the external 
world is tranrformed, as it becomes incorporated with 
the organic^ tissues, into nervous vibrations, and that 
these nervous vibrations, passing through successive 
agglomerations of cells, undergo tht action of the dif¬ 
ferent media through which they pass, until they arrive 
transformed and purified in the plexuses of the cortical 
substance, which are set io motion, impressed, and vivi- 
iyd by them alone. ** 
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'* The regions of the sensorium, which are the living ■ 
sources that feed all the activities of animal life as at 
a common reservoir, are then, before they react by 
radiating outwards the forces that they create on the 
spot, themselves the tributaries of excitations from the 
external world, which, like an electric spark dispersed 
throughout their tissues, suddenly excite and develop 
their latent energies. It is necessary, therefore, as a 
fundamental Condition of the evolution of the intra¬ 
cerebral processes, that sensorial impressions shall be 
regularly conducted during their period of incidence, 

, that they shall be distributed according to the physio¬ 
logical laws we have describ'^d, and that, besides^ they 
shall be received, propagated, and retained. At this 
precise moment of cerebral activity, a delicate, precise, 
and rapid phenomenon takes place. This is called the 
'^lenonienon of attention. It is quite comparable to 
that which we have already described at the ^ other 
pole of the nervous ^system, at the moment* when 
sensitive impressions come into contact with the peri¬ 
pheral plexuses, and when the external excitation, 
becoming incorporated with the nervous tissue, loses 
in an instant the qualities of a purely physical, to assume 
those of a purely nervous excitation. 

At the periphery, at the precise moinent when the 
external excitation, represented either by luminous or 
a sonorous vibration, or by a material impression, 
impinges upon the sensorial plexuses, an inward 
phenomenon of impregnation or transformation of force 
occurs. The natural sensibility of the nervous element 
is.affected: it becomes erect, is arrested, is attentive; and 
fropi this intimate contact with the external vibration 
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•it enters into a new state; a specific impression is' 
made upon it, which passes from the external wofld from 
which it is derived, to explode in the sensoriunt itself. 

The plexuses of the sensoriunt, which themselves 
represent a vast sensitive surface open to external exci¬ 
tations, are the theatre of phenomena of the same 
kind. For there each excitation from the external world 
arrives in a quintessential form, intellectualized by the 
metabolic action of the centres of the optic thalamus. 
Henceforth it represents only the distant and trans¬ 
formed echo of an impression, which was purely 
physical when it made its first appearance in the 
organism. Here also, in »rder that this incident im¬ 
pression shall penetrate into the plexuses of the 
sensorium and become incorporated with them, it is 
necessary that it shall find in them proper conditioi^ 
of receptivity, that their natural sensibility shall be ex¬ 
cited, ^at it shall be seized upon, and that a species of 
, similar erethism shall be developed. This is what, in 
fact, takes place at the moment when the exci¬ 
tation arrives in the sensoriunt. Its impregnatio/h 
does not take place coldly, nor without a local reaction 
and an active participation of the nervous element 
thrown into agitation. There is a period of physiologi¬ 
cal erethism which this element then manifests at a given 
and .variable p^int in the cerebral cortex. It is, in fact, 
actually recognized that, at the moment when this subtle 
phenomenon takes place, there is a loc<il development of 
heat, whidi is disengaged in the cerebral region that 
becqmes active (experiments of Schiff, see p. 77), and 
that this reaction expresses active participation, the 
alle^live state of the elements of the sensorium which 
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^ receive the excitation, at the moment when they are. 
impregfiiated by it, and transform the purely sensorial 
excitation into a psychical impression. 

Attention, which marks the first phase of all the pro¬ 
cesses of cerebral activity, is, then, a phenomenon similar 
to all those developed in* the peripheral plexuses of 
the system when they are impressed by excitations 
from the external world. It is the sensorium itself, 
the sensitive'’ plexuses of our organism, the j:omeptive 
regions wherein the notion of our personality dwells, 
that* are immediately engaged and become conscious of 
the iaward phenomenon which occurs. It is from this 
very fact that the operation^ of the attention are jlways, 
par excellence^ conscious operations, which imply the 
necessary participation of the entire human person- 
. ality. 

Thus, then, in order that the processes of cerebral 
activity, by virtue of which attention is exercised, shall 
be evolved in a regular manner, it is necessary ffiat two 
indispensable conditions shall concur; on the one hand 
the registration of the* first sensorial impression, regu¬ 
larly effect^ in the peripheral plexuses at the moment 
of its genesis; and on the other hand the active, 
spontaneous, and original ^jarticipation of the elements 
of the sensorium^ which must vibrate* in a concordant 
manner and enter into unison with the impressions 
radiated from the peripheral regions. It is necessary, 
then, that between these two poles of the system, there 
shall be a simultaneous co-operation. , 

On the other hand, it is also necessary that at the 
moment when the exciti^ion from the external world 
^/rrives in the sensorium* It shall be introduced methodi- 
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cally, and in a gradual manner ; that it shall work its 
passage independently; and that, at the momffnt at 
which it is there deposited, it shall vibrate alone, 
and alone imprint the records of its presence upon 
the plexuses of the sensorium^ In a word, it is neces¬ 
sary even in optical experiments, when we wish to study 
the elementary properties qf a luminous ray, that we 
shall carefully eliminate the rays of diffused light, and 
cover the head with a black veil to eliminate from the 
eye the incident rays—and just so, for the perfect ac¬ 
complishment of the phenomena of consciotis attention, 
in order that these shall produce their maximum of effect 
it is neaessary that simultaneous and approximate im¬ 
pressions shall not come to join the principal impression, 
and eclipse by their presence its intra-cerebral radiation. 
To be attentive it is, then, necessary simultaneously to^ 
receive impressions from without, and to admit them 
only in ^gradual and successive manner. Without these 
^ndamental conditions the process is abortive, and con¬ 
fusion of impressions and want of precision in the 
notions acquired, are the sole and ultimate result o^ this? 
abortive operation. 

It is necessary, then, that one single impression at a 
time shall be imprinted upon* the sensorium, and that 
moreover, the elements of the smsorium shall them¬ 
selves^ be in a k^d of silence and relative calm. 

In fact, where lively preoccupations, or a prolonged 
intellectual effort maintain in certain zdhes of the cere¬ 
bral substance a period of erethism more or less per¬ 
sistent, the result is that this local over-activity, simply 
from Its being in possession«of the field where it has 
originated, will stifle by its intensity impressions fron) 
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the external world. Subjectivity predominates, arid 
itself“alone absorbs the cerebral activity; so that exter¬ 
nal impressions grow dull on arriving, only penetrating 
into the regions of conscious personality, when fore¬ 
stalled by excitations originating on the spot. They 
are consequently as though they had never arrived. 
It is necessary, therefore, that at the moment when 
the external impression arrives in the brain, it shall 
find the sensitive regions available, in a healthy con¬ 
dition, and free from every local cause of internal 
excitation. 

lii order thaj; the process shall be completely effected, 
another special condition '.s finally necessary—‘U condi¬ 
tion of receptivity similar to that which, as we have 
seen, must exist in the peripheral regions of the system. 
. It is necessary that the impressed cerebral cell shall, 
like the cell of the sensorial plexuses, be endowed with 
a certain special retentive power, and with a cert^m energy 
for supporting fatigue; for it is at the expense of its 
substance that it prqduces movement, vibrates, enters 
into erethism, and becomes attentive.* 

We all Icnow that it is impossible to prolong efforts 
of attention beyond certain limits,—that we cannot, 
for instance, fix our attention in an undetermined 

' I 

manner for a prolonged period upon some petty fact, 
which only involves a single sensoriaU impression. It 
is only by mnemonic artifices that we succeed in 
reviving the fleeting impression by a series of suc¬ 
cessive instigations producing continuanfce of the 

* The phenomena of fatigue, or functional exhaustion in the,, nervous 
elements, reveal tthemselves veiy <qlearly, as we have already explained in 
speaking of the retina, whichrapidly fatigued by certain luminous rays 
'which have too continuously afifocted it. ^ 
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agt of attention.* This distraction takes place by- 
reason of the vital forces of cerebral activity them¬ 
selves ; for as certain regions of the brain, fatigued by- 
sustained attention become inactive, other cell terri¬ 
tories, reposed and fresh, automatically come into action, 
by virtue of their native energies, and monopolize 
the vital forces of these regions of the conscious per¬ 
sonality for their own profit. *Thus, we may say that the 
failure of attention, and easy distractiofl, iiftpfy the rapid 
fatigue or need of repose of the cerebral cells; so that 
we are led to the conclusion that the vigour of attentfon 
is, to some extent, a measure of the degree of vigot^r of 
the mental faculties ; that it is the exterrt&l expression of 
the energy and vitality of the cerebral elements; as, 
in the appreciation of motor phenomena, the continuity 
of effort is proportional to the disposable motor force.t 
Functional Perturbations .—The processes of attention** 
represent, then, as we have just explained, a s5mthesis 
of the aVive operations of the brain, in which the phe¬ 
nomena which occur in the periphery of the nervous 
system in the sensorial regions on*the one hand, and the, 
phenomena which are developed in the cen4cal rd^ions 
of the sensorium where they come directly in contact 
with external excitation, on the other hand, are fused 
together. We can therefore comprehend how, when 
these two fundamental conditions happen to be disturbed 

* To make use of an analogous illustration, we know, that the continuity of 
muscular contraction is merely the result of a series of Recessive shocks. 

t Hemiplegic patients, whose brains are partially disorganized, are very 
rapidly fatigued^ regards the amount of attention they lend those who speak 
to them. Patients with dementia, whose cortical substance is more or less pro* 
foundly liegenerated, are in the same condition : they only lend a#ery limited 
degree of attention to words addressed ft>^^etn, and can&ot sustain a con* 
nected conversation for more than a very few minutes. 
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in their constituent elements, whether in the peripheral 
or central regions, the processes of attention are, at the 
same time, disturbed and arrested in their regular evolu¬ 
tion. 

Thus, when it is the peripheral regions that cease to 
be in their normal conditions of receptivity, when the 
sensorial apparatuses are not adjusted in the required 
direction—when, for instance, certain sensorial plexuses 
are struck with anaesthesia—the unperceivqd and un¬ 
registered excitations from the external world are 
practically absent as far as the sensorium is concerned. 

Thus, physicians are well aware how indifferent all 
anaesthetic individuals ar^ to oscillations of ^mpera- 
ture in the atmosphere in contact with their bodies; 
how little attention they give to what directly touches 
them, yet only produces in them a confused impression ; 
how certain individuals w'ith well-marked myopia have 
a vague and blinking mode of looking at those things 
in the surrounding visual field wBich they dd not see, 
and to which consequently they pay no attention ; how 
^easily the deaf are' distracted, only following with 
much troufcle the series of ideas brought before them ; 
how in a great number of individuals attacked with 
mental diseases the systematization of certain forms 
of delirium has no other cause thkn a sympathetic 
irritation, or sensitive disturbances radiating from the 
peripheral regions which alone attract their atten¬ 
tion. (Phenomena of hypochondria.) We know also, 
that when these same regions are excited, and have 
arrived at the pitch of pain, they keep* the faculties of 
attentio^ in the sensoriui^, in a permanent condition of 
^rethism. Every one,*thdeed, knows how vehement a 
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reaction the painful spot has upon the sensorium when 
we suffer in any point whatsoever of our sensitive 
territory; how completely it absorbs all our attention; 
and how profoundly its painful radiation jars upon 
our conscious personality, which is forced to pay un¬ 
broken attention to what is occurring. 

In other circumstances it^is the central regions that 
are engaged, and therefore place an obstacle in the 
way of thQ regular perfection of the proc^s^s of atten¬ 
tion. 

Thusi> in idiots and imbeciles, the state of Imperfec¬ 
tion of the nervous system, either of the peripherp.1 or 
central jegions, renders then^dull in perceiving,regularly, 
impressions from without. Their senses are dulled, 
their, sensibility obtuse, and thus they are capable of 
but a slight degree of attention. They see badly, 
hear badly, feel badly, and their sensorium is iff 
conseqi^ence in a similar condition of sensitive poverty. 
Jts imj^ressionability for the things of the external 
world is at a minimum, its sensibility weak, and con¬ 
sequently it is difficult to provT)ke the condition of 
physiological erethism necessary for the Sorption of 
the external impressidn. 

Thus it is that defect of att^pntion is the rule in these 
special forms of fhental degradation, and it is not with¬ 
out reason that Esquirol has connected the inaptitude 
of idiots for education with their defect of attention.* 

% 

* *' Imbecil^ and idiots are deprived of the faculty of attention/’ says 
Esquirol. ** I have repeatedly made this observation with regard to them. 
Wishing to mould in plaster a great number of insane persons, I was able to 
do so even with furious maniacs and melancholics; but I never could suc¬ 
ceed in getting imbeciles to keep their ?)WStf:loscd long enough to apply the 
plaste 9 ,^owever good the intention with which they went to work. 1 havem^ 
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In all forms of mental disease the faculty of atteif 
tion becomes gradually weaker, and presents, according 
to the intensity of the morbid process, different and 
fatally progressive modifications. 

In a general way, in persons with hallucinations, in¬ 
dividuals attacked with aciSte or chronic mania, etc. etc., 
the forces of attention cease to take effect, the pheno¬ 
mena of the external world no longer produce in the 
sensoriuin afiythirig more than an abortive impression. 
Morbid excitations are developed locally in the very 
regibns of subjectivity, which become erethised of their 
own ,^ccord, and thus virtually become an insurmount¬ 
able barrier bet^ireen the individual and the surrounding 
medium. The patient, thus shut up from external sounds, 
a stranger to everything that passes around him, lends 
but an inattentive ear to the things of the external world. 
He lives, as people say, in himself, upon remembrances 
of the past, and upon his habitual delirious conceptions. 
Days pass away, the world goes by, events'" succeed 
around him, he no longer pays any attention, and the 
progressive indifference and invading apathy which 
manifest thd/nselves in him, attest the gradual exhaustion 
of the vital forces of his mental aotivity.* 

seen them cry because the mould df ^heir heads has not succeeded, and several 
times vainly make the attempt to keep the pose that wks given them, not being 
able to keep their eyes shut more t^an a minute or two." (Esquirol, Tome 1. 
P- II*) r 

* There are circumstances in which, in the case of insane patients whose 
intellectual faculties arq^not as yet quite extinguished, we see certain sharp and 
unexpected external excitations come in to produce a happy modiheation of 
their mental condition and provoke in them some manifestations of attention. 
Thus Vigna has reported the history of certain individuals, who though 
apparently incapable of the simplest reasoning, when brought into the presence of 
a person who overawed them, a n{^gi£(rate for instance, were much excited by 
tfap infivence of the new circumstances in which the) were placed* and then 
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^produced the elements of a regular defencei and thus succeeded in preventing 
a judgment of interdiction. Annales h^ddico-psychol." 1871, p. 

Baillarger has similarly noticed that in certain patients vfith hallucinations, 
vivid and sudden impressions may arrest the morbid working of their brains 
and induce attention to what is going on around them. At the moment of 
the arrival of the physician," he says, " hallucinations disappear. They cease 
to hear voices; but one has scarcely left them before they fall back into their 
false conccpiioas." (Annales *‘M^co-psychoL" 1845, voL vi. p. 185.) 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE SPHERE OF PSYCHO- 

INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY. 

When once the external excitation is dissenflinated 
through the plaxuses of the cortical substance, and in¬ 
corporated in the smsorium* developing in it the ‘^specific 
energies of the cerebral cells that have received it, this 
new medium itself comes into play, and reacts in the 
direct line of its latent capacities. 

The sphere of psycho-intellectual activity then exhibits 
all its natural riches, all the stores of its awakened sensi¬ 
bility. It is suddenly thrown into agitation, reacts, and 
thus develops the marvellous capacities with which it is 
fundaVnentfiUy endowed. This new medium which 
comes into play, comprehends, ^s we have said, the 
sum of the purely psychical and purely intellectual 
phenomena of the living organism.; It is the re£to 
princeps of the organisni, in which all ends, from which 
all begins, and which is the epitome of* the vital forces 
of mental activiLty. 

Now, how is this double sphere of activity, which from 
the dynamic point of view presents characters so dis¬ 
tinctly marked, and yet so intimately fused together, 
constituted How may^it be ideally conceived as re¬ 
gards the cortical structure ? . • 
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" These are questions to which it is at present impossible 
to give a completely satisfactory reply. We merely know> 
from the anatomical data we have already laid before the 
reader, that the cerebral cortex is made up of a series of 
cells superposed in independent zones and yet united one 
with another; and that these plexuses of cells directly 
receive external excitatioifs, chiefly within a specially 
circumscribed region, thus forming a ivast surface of 
reception* for these excitations, and in the strict accepta¬ 
tion of the word a true sensorium commune. • 

Now these plexuses of the sensorium^ constituted by 
the different submeningeal zones of cortical celts, are 
not nferely inert screens,* nervous zones destined to 
receive and passively register the images of the external 
world. They are sensitive, living, emotional plexuses, 
which become erect in a peculiar manner in presente 
of the stimulating excitation, and which, on its arrival, 
like tlteir fellows in the peripheral regions, give evi- 
■’dence of the various manners In which they may be 
impressed. They live, they feel, and what is mo^e, 
they remember; for then it is that this ^w pfoperty 
of preserving record^ of past impressions, appearing in 
full force, gives a special character of permanence to 
all the excitations that arrive, and enables them to sur¬ 
vive themselves, to prolong tjieir existence in the form 
of memories, jfnd to be marked in the calendar of our 
sensitive impressions with a special co-e^cient of pleasure 
or pain. 

Thus by these two fundamental conditions, the arrival 
of the external excitation, and the appropriate reactions 
of the cerebral medium in w^k it is received, new forces 
are 'treated in the brain, a special sphere of nervous 

Q 2 
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activity is developed, in which the natural sensibility of 
our being, our conscious personality, represented with 
all its elements (see p. 105) in the tissue of the sen- 
sormfn, comes to life, expands, and perfects itself, by the 
coming into play of the natural sensibility of the ele¬ 
ments which compose it. Thus, consequently, former 
impressions are inevitably associated with recent ones ; 
the past lifec of diverse emotions, the memory of days 
of joy or sorrow, is incessantly in contact with the 
conoeptive regions of mental activity; and in fine, if 
the sjihere of purely psychical activity be considered 
from a dynamic <point of view, as the resultant of all the 
impressions of our sensibilitj^prescnt and past, associated 
with the events of our current life; from an anatomical 
point of view, it may be conceived of as localized in all 
that series of nervous elements which constitute the 
plexuses of the sensorium. 

On .the other hand, if, up to a certain point, we 
have some precise ddta which permit us to suppose*- 
t^hat certain regions erf the cortex (the regions of the 
small'cells) play the part of a common reservoir as 
regards the external impressions >vhich are distributed 
among them, and consequently become the special 
territory of the phenomena of mental sensibility, it 
is as yet almost entirely impossible to obtain any 
precise data as to the real constitution and topo¬ 
graphic situation of the field of intellectual activity 
proper. It is only artificially, and in a roundabout 
way, that we can succeed in grouping a few facts with 
regard to the subject. 

The study of mentalt d^kases shows us, indeed, in a 
precise manner, that in a great number of cased the 
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..regions of intellectual activity may be spared when the* 
purely emotional regions, the regions of the seflsoriutn^ 
are profoundly disturbed. We see a great number of 
insane patients affected with melancholia, groaning over 
their fate, over the persecutions to which they are sub¬ 
jected, mourning incessantly about trifles, and yet capa¬ 
ble of taking note of whaj: is going on around them, 
and, in the midst of the disorders of their agitated 
sensibility, discerning perfectly what h^p^ens to them, 
and sometimes making very just reflections. 

Thjs dissociation of the purely emotional* and 
purely intellectual regions, which may be unequally 
affected, proves, then, distinctly the coftiplete functional 
independence of the intellectual sphere proper, and that 
of mental emotivity and sensibility. 

Now, where is the seat of this sphere of intellectual 
activity, which has its own special domain, its peculiar 
autonomy in the midst of the operations of the brain ; 
and wfiht are its connections with the different groups 
of cells in the cortex ? 

Here again, up to the presefit time, we have only 
conjectures and probabilities to offer. ^ 

In^taking note, however, of the order and progress of 
those processes of cerebral activity which spread by 
propagation froih the superficial submeningeal regions 
to the deeper regions of tha» cortex, we cannot help 
admitting thaf the sphere of intellectual activity can 
only be set in motion secondarily and consecutively to 
the impre^ion of the plexuses of the sensorium. The 
plexuses of the sensorium receive the first onset of the 
external excitations, and ,i^t them to some extent 
before propagating them to subjacent zone& They 
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are the natural frontiers by which all the excitations of.. 
the extftual world must necessarily pass. Now, this 
natural frontier topographically occupies the superficial 
regions of the cortex ; we may, therefore, provisionally 
admit that the zones of cells subjacent to the plexuses 
of the sensorititn, with whicli they are continuous, are 
those which, without its bping possible precisely to 
limit their thickness, may be considered the field of 
action of the opWations of the intellect proper. 

This theory—which squares with the facts of daily 
observation, which show us every moment how closely 
> conneoted the activity of the intellect is with that of the 
senses, and that tfie intellect, j|n order to come intq play, 
must first have received its stimulation from the ex¬ 
ternal world—explains, at the same time, how it is that 
the phenomena of intellectual activity, from the very 
fact that they are exercised in an isolated territory of ' 
the cortical substance, are apt to show themselves in 
an automatic manner, ynder a special aspect, as*a com-^^ 
pletely independent sphere of activity. 

•However it may be, the intellectual sphere, con¬ 
sidered in itsdf, participates in the same dynamic mani¬ 
festations we have observed as regards its fellow^ the 
psychical sphere. 

Like this, it becomes active under \he influence of 
the excitations of the external world, which beget in it 
movement and life; like it also, it becomes erect in 
consequence, ancJ develops its natural energies. But 
here sensibility and emotivity no longer play the first 
part, as when the plexuses of the sensorium proper are 
in agitation; the purel;g^automatic activities of the 
cc;jlls then develop themselves with a specific energy 
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which is very significant. If sensibility be the domi-^ 
nant note of the psychical activities, automatisq^ is the 
characteristic of this special field of the life of the brain. 

Everything, in fact, records itself automatically, and 
outside of the will. Without our knowledge certain 
ideas present themselves, certain associations are effected 
among themselves, certain reminiscences are evoked. 
Everything in this special? domain is done in an irre¬ 
sistible, inevitable, unconscious manner by means of 
the automatic activity which reigns as sovereign and 
governs the series of the operations of the intellects It 
is it, indeed, that creates new relations, stores up our 
memories, and daily tacks them on to more recent events. 
It is a^ays present, always%ictive, and, by a strange phe¬ 
nomenon of which we are incessantly the dupes, it comes 
to light in the form of spontaneity in our ideas, our words, 
our acts, thus becoming, as we have already indicated, 
the most living expression of the freshness and vitality of 
the ceftbral regions which have given it birth. 

Thus, then, the sphere of psychical and that of 
intellectual activity represent, isolatedly, each from the 
point of view of its dynamic action, the opst complete 
epitome of the fundamental properties of the nervous 
matter. In the first, the phenomena of sensibility, 
with all that iS most exquisite and most perfect in 
them, predominate; in the second, the phenomena of 
automatic liff. These two regions of cerebral activity, 
united and combined in a co-ordinated effort, inces¬ 
santly leijd each other mutual support. They dovetail 
into one another in all the daily manifestations of 
cerebral life, the one borrowing from the other the 
elements which it needs that from this intimate 
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gommsus, this co-operation of afl the vital forces of the^ 
nervou^elements, laid under requisition in their totality, 
emerges a new notion, of which we have, so far, but 
sketched the genesis—a notion of a whole, which is, in a 
manner, the synthesis of all our mental activities; that 
is to say, the notion of otir own personality. Upon 
this subject we are now about to enter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GENESIS OF THE NOTIoN OF PERSONALITY. 

• • 

The nojikfn of our essential personality—that 
^n«^^i/around which all the phenomena of our meintal 
actmty revolve—arises, as we have already hinted, from 
'fne intimate contact between the sphg'e of psydliical 
activity* and the intellectuj^ sphere. It is a complex 
phenomenon, which undergoes development; a true 
physiological process which has its phases of evolution, 
its own mode of origin, its manifold conditions on which 
its life and endurance depend, and its passing moments 
of dist\j|bance during which it may be eclipsed and 
momentarily disappear. • 

The elements of the vegetativp and sensitive sensi¬ 
bility of the living organism* enter as prifflary factors 
into the genesis of the notion of our personality, and 
the effective participa\ion of the elements of the 
sorium completes,and perfects k. 

We have already shown, indeed, that by means of 
the nervous system, the elements of sensibility may 
be directed and drained away from the regions where 
they originate, and transported to a distance into the 
plexuses of the semorium, which are the common 
reservoir of all the partial sensibilities of the organism. 

* See p. i^A:. 
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rWe have shown, also, that all the sensitive regions o^ 
the huaian organism find in this sensorium a symmetric 
point vibrating in unison with them, and that by this 
means our individuality in its totality, sensitive fibre by 
sensitive fibre, is transported to the plexuses of the 
sensorium where it is manifested. 

The result is, that these plexuses enclose in their 
minute structure our living and feeling personality all 
complete, the • sensitive elements which constitute it 
being fused into an inextricable unity. They serve as 
the basis of its manifestations, they unite to bring it to 
birth,^ they vivify it incessantly by their own energy, and 
thus, by always ‘maintaining its vitality and sensibility, ' 
they keep it in perpetual <i)ntact with the excitations 
of the external world, which every instant flow in. 

Through this subtle mechanism, the notion of our 
personality comes to life in us, being necessarily derived 
from a series of regular phenomena of the life of the 
nervous system. All the diffuse sensibilities»'*of the 
organism, each in its own key, are, as we see, united irf 
the plexuses of the "sensorium^ and thus become the 
primary materials for its formation. 

As a natural consequence of this physiological evolu¬ 
tion, from the very fact that the perceptive regions of 
the sensorium have given it birth, it results that it comes 
into direct contact with, external impressions, and is 
inevitably associated with all the nervous excitations 
these develop is their train. It is constantly informed 
of these, is constantly conscious of all thaj passes, of 
the different characters and degrees of intensity of 
these excitations. It is impressed, it is moved, it is 
sorry or glad according to the various modes in which 
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^he elements of the sensorium^ which are its natural* 
basis, are themselves impressed by the incident stimula¬ 
tions. 

Thus the phenomena of conscious perception, looked 
at from the physiological point of view, come within 
the natural limits of regularly accomplished nervous 
functions. There is a vital operation, a normal process, 
which originates and is developed by the mere fact of the 
co-operation of all the vital forces of the hervous system 
laid simultaneously under contribution. Like all the 
grand Junctions of the economy, the process oh which 
the notion of the conscious personality depends,, only 
lives and is maintained by the incessant? concurrence of 
all the nervous apparatusel which take part in it; and 
this notion only becomes paramount and stable in itself 
by the continual operation of the organic mechanism by 
means of which it is developed. 

If an interruption in the arrival of external sensi¬ 
tive imfJressions in the sensorium^occnr, special disturb¬ 
ances will appear, and will reveal themselves in a very 
characteristic manner. Thus we meet with certain 
patients who, when affected with anaesthesiaT of the lower 
limbs^(certain forms of locomotor ataxia), say that when 
they are lying in bed they jan no longer feel their 
limbs ; they do hot know where their legs are. They 
are no longer conscious of that portion of their person¬ 
ality Vhich is constituted by their inferior extremities. 

When the currents of blood which »carry life to the 
cells of tlje setisorium are suspended, another order 
of very significant phenomena is developed. There 
is a sudden arrest of the working of the living 
machine. Everything stops at Once \ everything immj- 
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udiately remains suspended. The perceptive regions of 
the sensorium, struck, in a manner, with asphyxia, are 
all at once deprived of the property of feeling excita¬ 
tions from the surrounding medium; they remain 
torpid, inert, and the human personality ceases at the 
same time to be conscious of the things of the external 
world, of which it thus loses the knowledge (syncope, 
fainting, epileptic vertigo). 

Again, if*the plexuses of cells in the cortical sub¬ 
stance, which are to a certain extent isolated as 
regards the arrival of blood in their tissue, they 
are g.s regards dynamic activity, receive at a given 
moment more blood than is their wont, and thus assume 
a condition of morbid erethism, the regions of con¬ 
scious personality remaining comparatively unaffected, a 
strange phenomenon will result, in which the individual, 
without having lost consciousness of external things, 
will be almost passiv/bly hurried away by the auto¬ 
matic activity of certain regions of his braifil' which 
will urge him to utter words and to commit extravagant 
actions, and this in ah irresistible manner, and quite 
without the agency of his will. 

These facts lead us to the opinion that the pheno¬ 
mena of conscious perception, like true physiological 
processes, are decomposable by analysfs into successive 
phases, and that they only develop and come to per¬ 
fection through the integrity of the different ihedia 
which give them* birth. 

From this point of view they are quite goiuparable 
to the phenomena of haematosis, which take place 
in an incessant and c^tinuous manner only by 
means of the effective *co-operation of a series of 
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“apparatuses of organic life, for this commog end.* 
Haematosis*is, in its essence, a fundamental operation as 
important in the sphere of the phenomena of organic 
life as conscious perception in that of the phenomena of 
psychical activity. In the first case it is the arrival of 
the oxygen that comes to animate the blood-corpuscle 
and render the venous blobd ruddy at the moment of 
its passage into the pulmonary tissue. ,Ia the second 
case it i 5 the incessant and uninterrupted arrival of 
stimulations from the external world which animates 
the cerebral cell and excites its latent energies. In 
both cases it is the non-interruption of the arrival of 
the external element which' is the cause of the perpetual 
maintenance of the function which occurs as its con¬ 
sequence ; so much so that the notion of consciotts 
personality is, in its essence, a phenomenon of vital 
order which exists only through .the continuity and co- 
operat^n of the nervous apparatuses laid under contri- 
‘Tjution. 
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CHAPTER IV.. 

DEVELOPM-EWT OF THE NOTION OF PERSONALITY. 

Like all the operations of the organism in action, the 
notion of our conscious personality does noC all at 
once* arrive at the degree of complete perfection which 
it presents in the adult, it passes through successive 
phases of development; it is at first rudimentary in the 
individual just born, and it follows by degrees, in its 
natural development, the successive progress of the 
evolution of the nervous apparatuses which are its 
basis. ,* 

During the first period of the life of the infartl 
it is vague, indefinite^ and as confused as the organic 
machinery >^ich produces it. The plexuses of the sen- 
sorinm are scarcely formed, cerebral biologic development 
waits upon that of the spinal axis, so that the automatic 
life then reigns alone. ^ . 

It is only little by little, by means of the development 
of the sensorial apparatuses and those^of the cerebral 
activity, that Jthe infant comes to distinguish his 
sensations, to see, to hear, and to keep a conscious 
memory of impressions perceived. At the* same time 
he sees himself, feels himself walk and move, has the 
conscious notion of histcxi^ activity; and what is more, 
he feels what things have pleased or displeased thfc sen- 
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%itive regions of his organism, and have in aijy way 
provoked the intervention of his personality. 

On the other hand he touches !ind sees surrounding 
objects; he feels that all that surrounds him is not him¬ 
self, that it is all external to him and his individual sensi¬ 
bility. Henceforth an incessant labour begins insen¬ 
sibly in his mind ; a natural selection takes place in the 
mass of the acquisitions he has made, aryiwhile all the 
impressions radiating from the sensitive regions of his 
organism are fused into a homogeneous notion ir> his 
sefisori&m —^the essential notion of what is himself, of 
his own personality—impressions from the external 
world, also perceived in th# sensorium, are and remain 
isolated, forming a heterogeneous store, entirely apart, 
and henceforth classed as a contingent of external 
origin, independent of the former. • 

At this moment the young child, whose sensorium has, 
by its fBere vital force, accomplished this first selection 
‘A-om the natural excitations which have impressed him, 
is (to make use of a compariscn we have previously 
employed) in the situation of a person plao^d in af dark 
chamber, who sees his own image represented on a 
screerf with that of external ot)jects, and who cannot 
at first recognize* his features hor abstract them from 
the objects he sees imaged on Jthe screen. Henceforth 
in tha mind of«the young child in process of develop¬ 
ment, the phenomena of subjectivity ^nd objectivity 
have an isolated existence. 

This, however, is but the first step. Other opera¬ 
tions of as great importance will soon begin—his 
sensibility will reveal itself externally, he will begin 
to sp< 9 ak. 
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Thi^ work of natural selection between internal and 
external impressions takes place uncbnscbusly and in 
silence in the brain" of the young child; his cerebral 
activity is not yet brought into play with all its riches; 
he outwardly expresses but few of the things which 
take place within him. It is only by degrees that he 
advances in the direction df mental progress. His ear 
at first tea6'l\es him to repeat the sounds that strike 
upon it, and this at first automatically, like an echo; 
then his mind takes its part, and his faithful memory 
teaches him that sounds modulated in a special manner 
express such ^nd such an external object, and that 
accordingly the different .^motional condition., of his 
sensoriunit his joys and sorrows, may be outwardly 
expressed by significant vocal consonances. Thus, 
step by step, and effort by effort, he attains to the 
formation of a series of abstractions, and to the com¬ 
prehension that if articulate sounds may be tl^e repre¬ 
sentative signs of surrounding objects, his whole pec»- 
sonality—his sensitive and impressionable ego —may be 
reprecented. .by a similar abstraction in a single word, 
by a specific sound which epitomises it, a proper name. 

Thus from the earliest period of life the proper 
name of each individual, stamped, upon the mind 
while it is in the act of accomplishing its first opera¬ 
tions, becomes incorporated with its. substanc;e, and 
becomes for the individual and his fellows the social 
characteristic by means of which he passes through 
life. This characteristic he leaves to his successors 
as a hereditary patrimony, and they in their turn 
transmit it to their de^scefidants with the proper attri- 
■Ijutes of genealogy. 
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, . These first acquisitions once made, the chilt;}, while 
conscious t];iat he can outwardly express his emotions 
and desires, that he has a proper name which expresses 
his personality, only achieves the various degrees of his 
further perfection ment by a scries of endeavours. At first 
he stammers out his first desires by means of incorrect 
expressions, a rudimentary Attempt made up of common 
words. He understands the appeals that a]|e^ade to him, 
and knows when they are addressed to his personality. 
In an objective excitation from without he perceives 
that hi» name is pronounced, and that he is addressed. 
But at the same time a very remarkable fact may be 
observe, which shows in simple manner the phases 
through which the notion of personality passes before 
arriving at its period of complete solidification in the 
mind. In following these phases step by step we per¬ 
ceive that the child in his means of extrinsic expression, 
only b)^ degrees gives up the primordial characteristic 
qf objccfivily which mark the first periods of his de¬ 
velopment. « , 

Thus young children, about their second and'third 
years, in the regular course of their development speak 
as thejf feel. They arb accustomed to see themselves 
as a body which bas an external form, and occupies a 
determined position in space. Their name itself is not 
as yet^ completq^y assimilated by, and incarnated in 
them, as the concrete expression of their entire being. 
They still preserve a certain degree of objectivity; in 
the primitive form of their language they speak of 
themselves in the third person, as though the matter 
concerned some one who was a>sbranger to them, mani¬ 
festing^ their emotions or desires according to this* 

R. 
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simple/ormula: “ Paul wishes for so and so, Paul has, 
a pain in such or such a place,” 

Little by little, in the natural progress of develop¬ 
ment which is going forward, the child, living in an 
attentive medium, and automatically hurried along in 
the current of conversation, makes one step more in 
the way of his intellectual perfectionment. 

He already,knows that his personality has a proper 
qualification. He knows how to recognize »this when 
it is" mentioned, and turns his head and eyes when his 
name is pronounced ; and his language, moreover, as has 
just feeen said, in a rudimentary fashion makes use of 
the impersonal formula. If is only little by little, and 
as it were by the incessant action of a continual 
trituration, that he can be taught that his whole per¬ 
sonality, constituting a unity, may take another abstract 
form besides that of a proper name, and that its 
.e.quivalent formula is represented by the worcis /, me. 
By a new effort of abstraction the child, who receivpg 
jnto his voracious mind everything that is thrust into it, 
uncolisciously receives that conventional nutriment fur¬ 
nished him ready prepared, and as this is suitable, 
saves trouble, and is generally employed, he appro¬ 
priates it, makes use of it, and by 4egrees employs it 
in current conversation. He ends by substituting the 
words / and me for his proper name, in the construction 
of the phrases , he puts together according to the rules 
of grammar. 

Having passed through this phase of mental develop¬ 
ment, which is only completed in an insensible manner, 
by means of a daily apprenticeship which is in force at 
every moment, his personality accepts the .•■sgular 
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fliethods of expressing itself outwardly in a metji^odical 
and regular manner, which shall be comprehended by 
those who surround him. It is externally clothed in 
a specific denomination, which characterizes it as a 
social individuality, by the proper name of the family 
from which it springs. It is confirmed, grows to be 
part and parcel of social infercourse, becomes incarnate 
—in a word, a precise formula which ig iiccepted by 
all; the /'and me thus becoming the extrinsic gramma¬ 
tical manifestation of all his desires and emotions. • 


R 2 
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CHAPTER V. 

* 

FUNCTIO:^AL DISTURBANCE OF THE NOTION OF 

PERSONALITY. 

It results from the explanations we have given 
that*the notion of our sentient ego, our inner person¬ 
ality, far from being a simp]e and unique phenqpienon, 
is merely the result of a scries of organic operations, 
which combine and lend each other a mutual support,- 
but which are nevertheless capable of isolated action. 
We have also shown that this notion of our per¬ 
sonality, connected with the life of the organisms 
which sustain it, cannot maintain itself in us, alwa^^^ 
vivid and always brjjliant, like a burning fire, except 
undeE the express condition that it shall be incessantly 
kept alive by the vital forces of the elements which 
concur to produce and maintainrtt. As it is deppndent 
Vpon the oscillations of the substratum which supports 
it, it is liable to become languid, to rise and fall with 
this. We shall now endeavour to give a sketch of these 
different vicissitudes. 

Thus it is sometimes the peripheral regions of the 
nervous system that are first disturbed in their function- 
ment, and thus induce a mog’bid slackening in the 
evolution of the proce|se/of the central regions. 

< Sometimes, on the contrary, it is the central fsgions 
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•^vhich are engaged, either by congestions or by ^sudden 
arrests in ^e course of the blood in their plexuses; 
phenomena which in the first case lead to exaggerations 
of the personality, in the second to transient obtuse¬ 
ness, loss of consciousness, etc. 

In the first case we meet with patients (otherwise pre¬ 
disposed) attacked by anse^hesia of the skin, in whom 
sensory excitations, instead of developing* in the sen- 
sorium the habitual reactions which result from contact 
with the external world, cease to react. Then we see a 
series of delirious conceptions of a peculiar kind occur 
in them ; the process of personality, .deprived 6f its 
elementary materials, natujally undergoes an arrest of 
development. Thus they think they have lost their 
personality, that they are changed into animals, that 
they have become inanimate things—a lump of clay, 
glass or butter—that they are no longer alive. An 
an«Esth|:|ic patient described by Michda, said that his 
■•body had been changed, and that he had been trans¬ 
formed into a machine; “You see,” he said “that I no 
longer have a body/ Another insisted Jhat hfe was 
dead from head to feet.* The elder Foville reports the 
case of an old anaesthetic soldier who said that he had 
been long dead. When anyone asked after his health, 
he would say: “How is P^re Lambert, do you ask ? 
He is .dead. Hp was killed by a bullet. What you see 
is not he ; it is a machine they have made to resemble 
him.” In speaking of himself he never said me but 
that. • 

A lady affected by emotional exitement; whom I have 
had occasion to observe, and vfho was similarly anss- 
^ * Mich^a, Annales *'Mddico-p^chol.'' 1856, p. 249. 
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thetic, has told me she no longer felt anything surround¬ 
ing her, that she was in space, that her body no longer 
possessed weight, and that she was on the point of flying 
away. 

The surgeon Baudeloqvus, at the last period of his 
life, had lost consciousness of the existence of his body. 
If he were asked : “ How is your head he would 
answer: “ Mv head ! I have none.” If he were asked 
to hold out his hand and have his pulse fclt^ he would 
say. that he did not know where it was. He wished one 
day to feel his own pulse; they placed his right hand 
over his left wrj^t, and he then asked if it were really 
his own hand he felt.* „ 

When the central regions of the nervous system 
are engaged in their essential constitution, the most 
interesting disturbances may take place in connection 
with the processes of the notion of personality; these 
disturbances being different, according as the ^organic 
conditions of the substratum differ as regards erethism* 
or collapse of the cerebral cells, and as regards acceler¬ 
ation «or slaicJcening of the blood circulating in their 
plexuses. 

Thus in the congestive perioa of general paralysis, 
when the elements of the sensoHum, suffering from the 
most intense circulatory super-activity, receive nutrient 
materials in excess, they are by this means impelled, 
like all the other histological elements of the economy, 
to develop their peculiar vitality in an exaggerated 
manner. They then assume a condition of exaltation, 
and soon develop a species of continuous erethism, 

* Quoted from Michda, iac, and “Blblioth^ue M^icale," 18^ voL 
^vii. c 
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while the physiological function they consequently 
accomplish by no means increases in an equal pft)portion. 
Thus it i*s that in this congestive period the normal 
process of the evolution of personality is exaggerated 
in so characteristic a manner. At this period, indeed, 
the personality of the individual is raised several 
degrees above its normal pitch. It extends, enlarges,* 
swells out, with the morphological elements upon which 
it lives, and the patient, hurried into •that fatal cycle, 
feels himself richer, greater, stronger than he was 
beforg. He speaks of himself, his physical health, 
which is splendid, of the riches he has accumulated, of • 
his social importance, which is immens*e—he has become 
a king, an emperor, a pop*^, etc. 

Under contrary conditions, when the plexuses of the 
sensor turn no longer receive a sufficient quantity^ of 
blood, as regards their assimilative properties, inverse 
phenomena are produced. 

Th?^ elements of the sensoriv^ are affected v/it#ra 
species of general torpor which causes their vital 
energies to sink below their normal pitch, apd thfey 
accordingly exhibit that general condition of diffused 
languishing of the n^ntal forces, in which the processes 
of personality are only manifested in a dull, vague, and 
diffuse manner. The patients, then a prey to certain 
forms of melancholy with stupor, present a more or 
less ‘complete' passivity, an apathy and profound in¬ 
difference for all that comes in contact with them ; 
and usualjy this torpid condition is only the return 

effect of a sort of anaesthesia of the central regions 

• 

* I have seen a patient, In the cungestjiire stage of general paralysis, who 
asMifd me every morning that he had grown a foot higher. e 
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which goes hand in hand with that of the peripheral 
regions.** 

There is still another series of morbid phenomena in 
which the nbtion of personality, and consciousness of 
the external world may be suddenly suspended by the 
effect of a momentary arrest of the circulation in the 
plexuses of the sensorium. t 

We now know, thanks to the labours of modern 
physiology, that* intra-cephalic circulatory disturbances 
are frequent in epileptics, and that at the moment of 
the atfack the loss of consciousness is produced,, by a 
< spasm ijf the vessels, which interferes with the course 
of the blood throftgh the cerebral substance. It some¬ 
times happens that these circulatory disturbances, far 
from taking place throughout all the extent of the 
regions of the sensorium, as at the moment of the great 
epileptic attacks with complete loss of consciousness, 
exercise their influence only within limited regions of 
the-cerebral substance.. There are then local ‘arrests 
of circulation in certain cell-territories, which are for 
the moment in a sfate of collapse—true partial 
ischaemias — A^^hile in others the cerebral activity 
continues its function in an ii^ependent man^ner. 
We see individuals, as if in a state of somnambulism, 
act unconsciously, commit extravagant actions, even 
crimes, without having any^ conscious idea of the things 
of the external world ; and at the end of several h6urs, 
or even of several days, emerge from this condition of 

I 

* In a patient affected with melancholia with prolonged stupor ending in 
death, I succeeded in discovering a mos( characteristic condition of anaemia of 
the cerebral substance, which was it were washed clean and deprived of 
sanguine materials. 
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partial stupor of their sensorium, quite astonished and* 
stupified by the words they have pronounced ^hd the 
deeds they Save done during this period of interregnum 
of their conscious personality (unconscious alienations).* 

Finally, we may remember that the notion of our 
personality, which in its constitution and its very exist¬ 
ence is under the jurisdiction of the organic machinery 
in the midst of which it lives, is regularly eclipsed every 
twelve hours, when the cerebral cells relapse into the 
condition of sleep. 

The ^cerebral cell, in fact, like the peripheral cell 
(sensorial cells of the retina), becomes fatigued at the 
end of^a certain period of activity; it*s sensibility be¬ 
comes more or less rapidly*dulled. It is fatigued, and 
perforce falls into a state of collapse, which is nothing 
but physiological sleep. At this period it ceases to 
attract blood to it, the circulation slackens, and in pro¬ 
portion as the period of sleep becomes better and 
,,\^tter nTarked, and loss of consciousness of surroundif^ 
circumstances occurs, the notion of our personality at the 
same time grows dull, and finally becomes extinct, and 
this in a more or less complete manner, according to the 
temperament and habits of each person. • 

* See the cases of trpnsitoiy mania reported in my work on the **Cercbral 
Rellex Actions/' p, 137, 
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BOOK II. 

« 

PHASE OF tPROPAGATION OF THE PROCESSES OF 

CEREBRAL ACTIVITY. 

■ 

CHAPTER I. 

« 

DISSEMINATION OF SENSORIAL IMPRESSIONS IN TllE 
PLEXUSES OF THE PSYCHO-INTELLECTUAL SPHERE. 
GENESIS OF IDEAS. 


have already seen that sensorial impressions, one?,, 
received into the different regions of the cortical peri¬ 
phery, become dispersed in the plexuses of the sensotium, 
which consti&tes for them a vast field of projection, 
and that, pursuing their course fr^-m this point on\vards, 
they enter into particular relations,^ some with the 
sphere of psychical, others with that of purely intel- 
lectual, activity. In th^e cerebral regions they find 
the last stage of their long migrations through the 
organism. There they are concentrated and trans¬ 
formed, and, under new forms, having become intellec- 
tualized excitations of the psycho-intellectual sphere, 
they constitute the fundaCnental elements of all the 
phenomena of cerebral life. 
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^ There, in fact, these same sensorial excitations, 
incarnated in the living cell, become perpetuated as 
persistent excitations ; to become, as it were, durable 
memorials of the first impression that gave birth to 
them. There they repose, in those infinite labyrinths 
of the psycho-intellectual sphere where they live, 
always alert, always brilliant, like faithfully-kept ar¬ 
chives of the past of our intellect and emotions. There 
they form that common fund of anoieftt memories, 
accumulated from our earliest years, which gives birth to 
those fundamental-ideas which we always carry vffithin 
us, and which are but radiations from the e^^ternal 
world,^that have^ previously been impressed upon us. 
They have lived with uS for long years, and have 
assumed in a manner an independent existence, like 
foreign grafts implanted in our substance. The ideas 
and emotions which are nearest to us are, then, odly 
direct reflexions and prolonged repercussions of the 
„,extern^ world that have impressed us during ^ur 
course through life; and this subtle operation, which 
commences with the earliest phases of our existence, 4s 
perpetuated, and perpetuates itself inc^santly* by an 
ince^ant participatipn of the brain’s own activity. 

Each sensorial impression that affects us leaves a 
record, a specific memory; and it is this posthumous 
memory of the absent object* that continues to vibrate, 
that perpetuates, vivifies, reinforces itself by means of 
excitations of the same pitch, which oommunicate to it 
a new freshness when it begins to grow feeble. The 
origin and permanence of our ideas, as of our emotions, 
depend upon this daily mtiintenance of persistent im- 
p««^ions. 
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t If, indeed, we inquire profoundly into the genealogy, 
of each«of these in particular—if we submit each to a 
series of elementary analyses, decomposing'' it into its 
primary elements, we shall always find as the ultimate 
result, at the bottom of the crucible, that our ideas, like 
all our emotions, are reducible to a sensorial impression, 
as the fundamental condition of their occurrence. 
This sensorial impression is at the bottom of all our 
ideas, all our caiceptions, though it may at first conceal 
itself in the form of a binary, ternary, quaternary 
compound; and, on our methodically pursuing the 
inquiry, it is easily recognizable—just as a simple 
substance in organic chemistry may always bq sum¬ 
moned to appear, if we sit' down with the resolution 
to disengage it from all the artificial combinations 
which hold it imprisoned.* 

c 


* The ideas of time and space, which philosophers have so long considered 
inreducible, are, however, decomposable by analysis into simple elem/j^ts which 
caKiLrxt them with the regular processes of cerebral activity. * 

Thus the notion we acquire of space is directly derived from that of muscular 
activity. It is by the notion of i*he amount of the effort made to change our 
position that we acquire the notion of the road passed over, and of its length* 
It is by steps that mind men judge of the distance from one place to another, 
and thus acouire the notion of space. It is thus that we successively appre¬ 
ciate mentsuly the space occupied by a yard, a^ile, several miles, ets<; and 
we finally arrive at the conception of the immensity of the interplanetary 
spaces. It is therefore the data we have acquired froin objective nature that 
preside over the construction of our notion of space. 

The same bolds good for the notion of time. It is a yery complex process 
into which many factors enter, and above all the registiy of daily facts. Thus 
as regards the apprecia^on of the hours of the day, we refer to the intensity 
of the brightness of day, and the repetition of habitual incidents, and to many 
conditions of the medium surrounding us which periodically o'lcur at a given 
moment. We recognize months and years, by the facts of our memory and 
notes which register what we have dgne. This is so real, that when the 
elements of the unsorium are disturbed, when the memory becomes impaired 
as regards the retention of recent facts, the notion of time disappears. iVl' 
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* All our ideas and emotions originate then, physiologi. 
cally, in an^external phenomenon which is incarnated in 
us, and perpetuates itself as a remembrance; and it is 
thus that our ideas, like our remembrances, live in the 
life of the organic substratum that supports them, and 
with it undergo all the oscillations that may affect it. 

Thus by means of the*calling into activity of the 
nerve-cell with all its intrinsic and extrinsic attributes, 
the sensorial impression imprinted upon il becomes an 
idea, that is to say, a remembrance of the absent object. 
It is propagated to a distance by means of anastoinotic 
plexuses, and is thus transformed, by cell after ceiJl, into 
a progressive and radiating impression? 

Thus, by means of these connections, our ideas are 
associated, grouping themselves methodically into con¬ 
temporary reminiscences, appealing one to another, 
when the first link of the chain has been struck; p*re- 
sentii^themselves again in an irregular and disconnected 
••manner when, abandoning the direction of our mineV^ 
let it run wild, as it is termed; when we give audience to 
our thoughts, that is to say, wfien we leave the auto¬ 
matic activities of our cerebral cells to Exercise them- 
selv^ according to their natural propensities and appeal 
to one another accoraing to their natural affinities. 

It is by means of this organic mechanism that move- 
men{ and life arc incessantly spread through the plexuses 
of the cerebral cortex ; that excitations of all kinds 
spring up in their minute structure «on the arrival of 

• 

number of lunatics who have been for several years in asylums, take no note of 
the time that passes, and make considerable mistakes respecting this; they say 
thw have been shut up for five or yearn, when the time of their entry into 
tht^tablishment dates back as much as fifteen or twenty years. 
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external impressions; that the materials of the past' 
become^ associated with recent ideas and impressions, 
and that, in a word, those marvellous phenomena, so 
instantaneous and so varied, presented by the activity 
of the brain, are developed in presence of the conscious 
personality, which assists, as a spectator, at their evolu¬ 
tion, without being able to dr;rect the movement which 

» 

is accomplished, and, strange to say, with the idea that 
it is regulating tiiem. 

We generally imagine that we ordain the direction of 
our ideas into any desired channel, and that we can 
govern, their evocation. We do not usually perceive 
that, while we imagine we are leading our ideas #’n one 
direction, we are unconsciously obeying the second phase 
of a movement of which the first has already taken 
place. 

1 imagine that I think of an object by a spontaneous 
effort of my mind; it is an illusion—it is because the 
c«H»4erritory where that object resides has been previ-' 
ously set vibrating in rny brain. I obey when I think 
I am commanding, merely turning in a direction towards 
which I am unconsciously drawn. A phenomenon quite 
analogous to the conjuring trick of forcing a card takes 
place in this instance; the conjuror forcing us uncon¬ 
sciously to take a card, while letting us imagine we have 
a liberty of choice. 

Sensorial excitations, once they are disseminated in 
the plexuses of tSie cortical substance, continue, as we 
have already several times said, the movement com¬ 
menced by their contact with the external world. The 
process in evolution pursued its course, and then they 
are distributed—some to ihe sphere of psychic activi^, 
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(jthers to that of intellectual activity proper. We shall • 
now pursue the study of them into these two regions.* 

* Peripheral impressions do not all arrive at the sensorium with equal rapidity 
even in the same individual. In the sensitive nerves the rapidity of transmis¬ 
sion has been variously estimated. It oscillates according to different authors, 
between 24 and 26 metres a second. It is modified by several influences, 
cold for instance and the electro-tonic condition. It is probable that it is not 
uniform, and that it diminishes in i\fb ratio of the distance of its origin. 
(Hermann, “Physiology," p. 319.) 

Mach has endeavoured comparatively to determine the miniihum time for the 
conversion, widiin the brain, of an impression into a molor e.xcitation. For 
visual impressions the rapidity of transmission is 0*0472 ; for tactile impressions 
0*029; for auditory impressions O'oi6. That is to say, of all impre&ions 
auditory are most rapidly perceived. (“Annales Mcdico-psychologiques," 
1869, vol. ii. 6, 441.) * 

On the other hand, astronomers have long designated ilhder the name “indi¬ 
vidual coefficient," that allowance whicH must be made, in correcting formulae, 
for the unequal rapidity with which different observers perceive the occurrence 
of the same celestial phenomenon. We know, in fact, that when several persons 
are charged with the notation of the exact time of the meridian passage of 
a star, there is never perfect synchronism between all their observations. The 
transmission to the sensorium of the luminous impression, and its conversion 
into a reflex motor excitation, takes place with unequal rapidity in different 
persons, f Kis leads us to the conclusion that, as regards intellectual operatic^,^ 
tlfere is a physiological habit proper to each individual; that there are persons 
slow to see, slow to comprehend and to react, ji^st as there are, as regards the 
phenomena of somatic progression, persons slow to move, and lazy in walking# 
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CHAPTER II. 

EVOLUTION AND TRANSFORMATION OF SENSORIAL 

( 

IMPRESSIONS. 

Evblution of Sensitive Impressions. —Sensitive^ impres¬ 
sions in general comprehend not merely impressions 
of touch, contUct, and pressure of bodies, but also 
those which give us the idea of temperature, and that 
of the activity of our muscles. They are designed, 
either isolatedly or simultaneously, to play a principal 
p‘^art in the phenomena of cerebral activity proper; 
forming, as has been explained, an enormous contingent 
connate excitatiops which are distributed*^ in tli,c 
domain of psychical activity proper as well a? that of 
intellectual activity.* '* 

Radiating trom the central regions of the optic thalami 
which represent the very centre of the brain, t^ey do 
not as yet appear to have a very'clearly defined localiza¬ 
tion, as regards their ultimate distribution. Indeed, the 
fibres that radiate from'the median centre appear as 
though they must distribute them equally throughout 
the different zones of the cerebral cortex. 

* The part played by sensitive itnprebsions in the phenahena of cerebral 
activity is so important, as regards the physiological stimulation they develop, 
that when, in consequence of amputs^.on of the limbs, they have long ceased 
to stimulate the brain, the hemi^nhere that has ceased to receive them under* 
ipes a correlative atrophy, in consequence of the cessation of their influt^ 
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^ The contingent of sensitive elements specially reserved 
for distribution in the field of psychical activity, as we 
have defined it, is represented by all those agglomera¬ 
tions of sensitive excitations which, drawn from all the 
sensitive points of the organism, are conducted towards 


the central regions by the centripetal channels. 


These agglomerated sensitive elements, incessantly 
vibrating with one accord, incessantly active, become 
in the set\sorium the elements constituting our inner 
personality, our sentient unity. This is the special part 
played by sentient impressions as regards psychical 
activity proper; and we see what an in^ortant paVt it 
is, they ]jeing the keystones pf the whole edifice of our 
mental activity, since they produce by their synthesis 
the notion of a living individuality in exercise. 

Genesis of tJte Notion of Happiness and Unhappiness.—• 
Sensitive impressions are again reverberated in the 
sensorium in a very peculiar manner, exciting in it 
qqjfiditions which depend on them done. 

Thus from that pre-established consensus between the 
peripheral and central regions of the nerupus system, 
on which we have so strongly insisted, this very rejnark- 
able co||jsequence results: that the special condition of 
the sensitive nerves (when affected by impressions 
which gratify their natural sensibility) is /eflected 
upon the sensoriitm, and there* develops a species 01 
concord, by means of which it. enters into unison with 
diem. * 

When a wjirm atmosphere refreshes our skin with 
gentle perspiration, when comfortable repose revives our 
strength and restores to our fatigued muscles and aching 
jointsi^heir pristine flexibility and elasticity, we say that 
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we are in a special condition of comfort—that this has 
given hs pleasute. 

This word pleasure characterizes a special state of 
our sensoriiim, a peculiar pitch of the sensibility, which 
is desired by every one, and which thus becomes a 
specific mode of existence of the sensorium^ which fixes 
and perpetuates itself in us as a memory and* a hope. 
It is a kind^of specific sentiment, a species of standard 
sentiment wit^i which we compare the greater number 
of j;he impressions that come to be reflected in us; 
so that, by extension, the notion of the pleasure of our 
gratified sensitive nerves insensibly becomes subjective, 
to be transformed into the notion of happiness. It 
results from this mental Evolution that when'any act 
whatever of the human activity is judged of by us, we 
.say that it is good, because it has produced in the 
sphere of our moral sensibility an impression equivalent 
to that produced in the domain of physical sensibility 
by a sensorial impression which has given ns^pleasure. 
And, inversely, whatever wounds or offends our physical 
sensibility—whatever gives us pain —places our senso~ 
riuni in very different conditions from the foregoing, and 
thus *becomes the subjective notion of unhappiness^ to 
which we refer all the miseries kd our moral sensibility. 

In the domain of intellectual activity proper, sensitive 
impressions also come to be of the utmost importance. 

United with the correlated impressions that emanate 
from the minute structure of our muscles when in action, 
they make part and parcel of a number of complex 
notions, by which the understanding profits, and which 
are incessantly laid under contribution without our 
having any clear consciousness of the fact. 
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It is chiefly tactile impressions that fo^ the special 
^ contingent destined to provoke the reactions of the 
intellectual sphere. • 

Radiated from the extremities of the peripheral 
plexuses, gifted with a special organization (sensitive 
papillae, tactile corpuscles of Pacini), these impressions 
furnish the intellect with a number of notions, not very 
numerous, it is true, but»very predse, respecting the 
different qualities of bodies in contact with them. It is 
by means of them that we form our judgments respect¬ 
ing the dimensions and surface-condition of external 
bodiesi„and respecting their motion, temperature, and de¬ 
gree of dryness or moisture. It is by means of them and 
their fellows of muscular sensibility that we are informed 
of the expenditure of ncA^^e-power necessary to gauge 
the weight of heavy bodies, to lift them, and indirectly 
acquire a precise notion of their volume and solidity. 

This special contingent of sensitive elements, by 
means of which the notion of human personality is 
,develS^ed and maintained, and by means of wliich 
also we are constantly in contact with the things 
of the external world—this contingent, I say^ is still 
destined to vibrate in harmony with all the mental 
facukies, and to give specific bent to the diaracter 
of the individual, a^ well as to the creations of his 
mind. We may say, then, that a greater or less 
degree of perfectionment, and a greater or less degree 
of sensitive p?>wer in the sensitive regions, find their 
counterpart in the central regions, and*that the greater 
the degree^of physical, the greater will be the degree of 
moral sensibility. 

We all know how fin*^, delidate, and sensitive is 

• S 2 • ^ 
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the skin of ^ women in general, and particularly of 
those who live in idleness and do no manual work— 
how their sensitive nervous plexuses are in^a manner 
exposed naked to exciting agencies of all sorts, and 
how, from this very fact, this tactile sensibility, inces¬ 
santly awake, and incessantly in vibration, keeps their 
mind continually informed of a thousand sensations that 
escape us men, and of tactii-e subtleties of which we 
have no notipn. Thus in idle women of society, and 
men with a finfc skin, mental aptitudes are (developed 
and giaintained in the direct ratio of the perfection- 
ment and delicacy of sensibility of the skin^- The 
perfection of touch becomes in a manner a second 
sight, which enables the mind to feel and see fine (Ictails 
which escape the generality of men, and constitutes a 
quality of the first order, moral tact, that touch of the 
soyl (toucher de Tame), as it has been called, which is 
the characteristic of organizations with a delicate and 
impressionable skin, whose sensormm, like a tense cord, 
iSi always ready to vibrate at the contact of the sfightesto 
impressions. ^ 

‘ Inve^;sely, compare the thick skin of the man of toil, 
accustomed to handle coarse tools and lift heavy bur¬ 
dens, anti in whom the sensitive plexuses are renpved 
from the bodies they touch by a tlfick layer of epithelial 
callosities, and see if, after an examination of his intel¬ 
lectual and moral sensibility, you are understood when 
you endeavour to evoke in him some sparks of those 
delicacies of sentiment that so clearly characterize the 
mental condition of individuals with a fine*skin. On 
this point experience has long ago pronounced judg¬ 
ment, and we all know that we must speak to every one 
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in the language he can comprehend, and that to en¬ 
deavour to awaken in the mind of a man of coarse skin 
a notion of the delicacies of a refined sentiment is to 
speak to a deaf man of tlvp deliciousness of harmony 
and to a blind man of the beauties of colours.* 

Evolution of Optic Impt^ssions .—The luminous vibra¬ 
tions, directly transformed into nervous »ribrations by 
the pecujiar action of the retina, are 111 at first con¬ 
centrated in the grey centres of the optic thalamus 
devoted to them, and radiated thence, chiefly into the 
antero-lateral regions of the cerebrz^ cortex. ‘They 
arrive jn the sensorium, as we have already described, 
with different degrees of^ rapidity in different indi¬ 
viduals,f and from the time when they come in the 
morning to illuminate the nervous plexuses of the seu~ 
sorium they are continuous, and by their incessant 
stimulation during the period of waking maintain the 
. §ctivity^*of the cerebral cells in continued erethism. * 
The luminous undulations whiqji thus radiate through 
the brain are not homogeneous as regi^ds th«ir ex- 


* To the facts we have already cited respecting the pathogeni<^ influence 
exercise^ by certain anaesthesias upon the genealogy of certain forms of deli¬ 
rium, we should add as a compldbrient the following observations reported by 
Dr. Auzouy, which cleitrly show what a curious influence sensitive impressions 
may have upon psycho-intellectual phenomena in general. The case was that 
of a young man, clever and rational, who Suddenly became undisciplined and 
rebcllioiA to the utmolt extent, and gave himself up to the worst tendencies, 
even to the compromising of the peace and honour of ^is family. Examina¬ 
tion showM that he was completely anaesthetic. During his stay in the asylum 
he successively experienced several intermittent phases of anaesthesia, of which 
the appearance manifestly coincided with the return of his worst instincts. 
When sensibility rcapp>eared in the skin^oral dispositions contrary to the pre- 
ceeding were observed to return in him, tog^her with a very clear conscious¬ 
ness of his situation. (Auzouy, “JAnnales*Mddico-psychol.," 1859, p. 535^ 
DesmubUs fonctiofinds dt la peau tt dc radian da rbUclriciti a/uxlas aliinis. 
* t See p. 2SS (note). 
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trinsic characters, and do not equally affect t})e different 
regions of the cortex in which they are distributed. 
Thus, not only do they transmit to the sensoritim per¬ 
ceptions of the different gradations of intensity of light, 
but furnish as well the most specific notions ^of the 
colour of surrounding objects. There are thus, in fact, 
two different<modes in which the elements of the sen- 
sorimn may be affected ; and in most men on<^ or other 
of these modes usually predominates. We meet with 
certain organizations which from this point of view are 
very unequally endowed. Every one knows that if all 
persons with the gift of sight have the faculty ofi being 
impressed by light, all have not the faculty of perceiv¬ 
ing colours in an equal degree, and that there are 
persons who suffer from a peculiar form of blindness 
which makes certain hues virtually non-existent for 
Jhem.* We all know that certain painters, jji^ho are 
gifted in the highest degree with that natural aptitude- 
for perceiving in a complete manner the different grada¬ 
tions of the <colour of objects, can give to their works 
a quite^ unique intensity of colour, a richness of tone 
which they draw from their own personality, and ».which 
their less gifted rivals can neither .comprehend nor 
imitate. 

Optic impressions, as well as sensitive, are divided 
into two contingents which are separately distributed, 

* Mr. Black saw a man of fifty years of age in Glasgow who had lost his 
sight when two months old. and yet learnt by degrees to disynguish colours so 
clearly that he could exercise his profession as a dyer, without any help, for 
more than forty years. He could iff A only perfectly appreciate colours and 
shades, but had learnt by practice to give the stuff a lighter or darker tint 
^without making any mistake. (*'Annales M^dico-psyehol.,” 1848, p. 4^..) 

See also the memoir of Earle on the incapacity for distinguishing colours, 

Annales MMco-psychol.." 1846, p. 217.) 
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either in the sphere of psychical or the sphere of intel¬ 
lectual activity. * 

I. Genesis of the Notion of Beauty and Ugliness. 

The particular contingent of optic impressions des¬ 
tined to be distributed in the sphere of psychical activity 
appears to be the origin of that faculty by which we 
pronounce as to the beautf or ugliness of the thing that 
impresses us, and in this it resembles tho^ sensitive im¬ 
pressions that furnish us with the notibn of happiness, 
by means of a regularly accomplished physio^gical 
process. These optic impressions are similarly the fun¬ 
damental impressions that engender ^in us the •notion 
of th« beautiful. ^ 

These optic impressions, indeed, originating as they 
do, like those of general sensibility, in the peripheral 
regions, do not ascend into the sensorium in the condi¬ 
tion of atonic, indifferent, slightly-stimulating impres- 
sion%* They carry with them the special condition into 
which the peripheral plexuses have been thrown aP tife 
moment of their genesis, and tlje simultaneous notions 
of concomitant pleasure or pain. Wh^ an agreeable 
spectacle presents itself to our eyes, our retinas, being 
impressionable nervous plexuses, are mor^ or less 
directly gratified as regards their natural sensibility, just 
as when an agreeable sensation affects out sensitive 
nenies ; and ^his special satisfaction is transmitted to 
the sensorium, thereby producing in it also a special 
vital* condition, a new state which we'express under the 
denomination of a settsation of beauty.* 

* Thus there are intrinsic satisf^ions for the eyes as well as the ears. 
It is with infinite pleasure that we all^lute the light on emerging from 
oBscurity; that our eyes are pleased to receive the primitive rays of the gpec- 
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„ The subjective notion that we have of the beauty of •. 
things ic thus, in the primitive man, who knows nothing 
of either the subtleties of art, or the casuistries of the 
different schools, ot the code of amateurs, fundamen¬ 
tally connected with the memory of an agreeable 
impression, a purely visual satisfaction felt by the 
retina when agreeably affected. 

Children love aU that is brilliant and that glitters in. 
the sun ; the inhabitants of northern countries, and cer¬ 
tain savage tribes, are attracted by the sight of objects 
of a vivid colour, and tints which violently affect the 
sight. These are the rudimentary forms of the idea of 
the beautiful, which is really derived from a primitive 
physical impression. It is only by degrees, by means 
of the participation of the intellect, the culture of the 
judgment, and comparison, that this first notion comes 
to perfection in us, and becomes a rational well-digested 
appreciation, though having its origin in a physical 
impression which is at first addressed to our optic-, 
sensibility. 

Conversely we can cofnprehend that those things which 
product’ on th^ retina a painful impression, which are 
unpleasant to see, are also those which produce a pain¬ 
ful impression on the sensoritim, 4 nd which bring with 
them a notion the reverse of the former, that is to say 
that of ugliness. 

2. Optic impressions, when carried up to the senso- 
rium, not only eycite in it special conditions by means 
of which the notion of beauty or ugliness is naturally 

trum, that they rejoice in the magnifice|^' stained-glass of our old cathedrals 
when the sun shines through them, in the folds of rich satin stuf&, the multi¬ 
coloured reflexes of brilliant flowerb, fireworks or coloured flames. ^ 
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/ieveloped in us, but they are further gifted with^a more 
intense penetrative power, and while taking upon them 
a thousand forms they touch and set vibrating all the 
chords of our emotivity. 

Thus the sight of a lands(!^ape in full sunshine, 
enamelled with flowers of a thousand hues, and 
covered with green meadbws with distant horizons, 
develops in us sentiments of satisfaction vAich gratify 
our sensibility and cause it to expand ; while a gloomy 
place, shut in by high walls, and without verdure, mad¬ 
dens thGrnSensorium, and develops in us a very legitimate 
sentiment of repulsion, in which all sha^e. Thus these 
sentiments of attraction ^nd repulsion are directly 
imposed upon us in consequence of the perceived 
impression, without the intervention of memory or of 
old reminiscences. • 

By reason of those mysterious affinities which unite 
the present with the past, as regards our ideas and , 
emotions, a simple appearance, a simple optic impres¬ 
sion, is capable of reviving old memories, and according, 
to circumstances, of setting in vibration alkthe different 
emotional chords that it touches within us. ^ 

Thu^ the sight of an external symbol, a banner, a 
standard, a flag, js cafiable of suddenly exciting in 
those who behold and salute it, the most diverse 
sentiments, from the fact that’ its appearance awakes 
in them a series of individual reminiscences. It is 
by the ‘sight of the external pomp tliat surrounds 
them, the display of gold and silver embroideries, of 
brilliant uniforms, that the possessors of authority at 
all times and in all places have soj^jight to inspire respect 
in th*^ crowds before which they have passed.^ It is by' 
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securiug the passive admiration of the eyes of their 
dazzled contemporaries that they have always main¬ 
tained their prestige. It is for the gratification of the 
eye that human beings over the whole surface of the 
globe seek, according to their means, to ornament their 
persons and appear to the utmost advantage externally. 

It is by the lust of the eye that we are all, small or 
great, youn^ pr old, rustics or citizens, captivated and 
allured; for it is always our eyes that are first charmed 
by 'the contemplation of physical beauty; and the most 
powerful of sentiments, love, destined to set ^he heart 
of man beatings has, as a general rule, its sole origin in 
the seduction pf the sight, the pleasure of the eyes, 
which ardently desire the object which has charmed 
them, and excited the spontaneous awaking of all latent 
delights. 

It is, moreover, by means of those mysterious links 
A^hich associate optic impressions with our s^n^-iments, 
that our former emotions, our secret affections dre 
, awakened and maintained by the sight of certain 
keepSakes. 'Every one knows what a sweet consola¬ 
tion fpr the absent are the features of a beloved person 
reproduced by painting; how^ certain institutions, cer¬ 
tain public or private ceremonies recurring in a periodic 
manner, certain anniversaries, are similarly calculated 
to revive in us former emotions, and again bring us into 
the presence ^f the persons and circumstances that have 
first inspired them, recalling the periods at v^ich our 
emotions have been set in movement. ' 

3. Again, in the sphere of purely intellectual pheno¬ 
mena, optic impresswns play a very important part 
which deserves attention. ‘ 
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Thus, either alone or associated with their 'excito- 
motor fellows, which regulate without our know¬ 
ledge the different movements of accommodation of 
the eye, they permit us to^ judge of the distance, the 
dimensions, and the forms of different surrounding 
objectsr Thus, as when w* have to do with the impres¬ 
sions of sensibility proper, former impressions are 
associatecl with recent, to form the elements of com¬ 
parison. When we say that a body is at such or 
such a distance from us, there is a reflex action ot the 
intelligence which, from our knowledge of the gbject, 
and the manner in which it is illumin&ted, associates a 
series of notions previoiftly acquired with a recent 
impression. When, as regards a body that moves trans¬ 
versely before us, we judge of the direction of this 
movement, it is still the evocation of an impression 
formerly received that comes to be annexed to a recent 
imprefs*on. . • • 

Thus by degrees a crowd of complex notions is 
created in the mind by the arrival of optic impressions, 
and their preservation in the state of persistent 
memories. The sense of sight consequently becomes 
one of the most fertile*sources from which all our cere¬ 
bral activity is incessantly fed. It is optic impressions 
again that with their acoustic fellows are called on to 
play such an important part in the artificial culture of 
the mind, both in the mental interpretation of graphic 
signs in the action of writing from dictation, and in 
the regular tracing of such characters in the action of 
writing spontaneously. T^ey are also the introducers 
of Jhe thoughts of others into^our minds, when,, with 
•our eyes fixed on the written characters, we attach to 
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each of these characters correlative ideas and co-ordi¬ 
nated emotions. They thus animate thesd' silent cha¬ 
racters, giving them life and fixing them in us as mate¬ 
rials designed to excite in the mind new associations 
of ideas, and the most varied impressions. 

They are therefore, in fact; the most powerfuf agents 
that stimulate the culture of the psycho-intellectual 
•sphere, and Te^tilize its activity. They permit us at 
once to receive impressions from the thoughts'^of others, 
by rtieans of written words, transmitted to a distance, 
and reciprocally to manifest our emotions and ideas in 
a manuscript form, which thus becomes the manifest 
expression of the different states that they pass through. 

4. The important part that optic impressions play 
in the functionment of mental activity leads to the con- 
cltision that when they are wanting there will be a 
certain disturbance of the general equilibrium, which 
^wij^ have as its consequence special disturbcfdces oj 
cerebral functionment. 

. Up to the present time, the mental condition of the 
blind has nd? been studied in a sufficiently precise 
mannercto permit of our clearly appreciating the modi¬ 
fications which occur in the chargicter or fashion of their 
ideas, under the influence of the arrest of development 
of their optic impression?. Nevertheless, we may say 
with Dumont, who has already occupi&d himself with 
this question, thfit the influence that optic impi^ssions 
exercise upon the play of the cerebral functions is 
most important, and that a certain number of indi¬ 
viduals, whom he had an^ opportunity of observing, 
presented, from a psychical point of view, changes of 
Ifemper and symptoms of melancholy, all the more. 
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marked because the • patients were incap^ ile of dis¬ 
cerning day from night.* 

As regar4p such phenomena, Bouisson has observed 
a most remarkable case.f The patient was a young 
man who had become insane in consequence of a double 
cataract, with incoherence o( ideas, complete failure 
of spontfineity. Bouisson, from the antecedents of the 
patient, hit on the happy idea of performing an opera¬ 
tion. It was simultaneously performed in* both eyes, 
by couching, and a few days afterwards, wlien optic im¬ 
pressions reappeared to stimulate regularly the sensorium 
of the patient, and vision was restored to him, he began 
to utter a few sensible words, his mentaj state bedame 
progressively better, and, at |he end of a few weeks, he 
left the hospital capable of attending to his own wants. 

Baillarger has also reported analogous facts. Thus, 
he cites from Whytt the case of a patient who, if his 
eyes were closed by another person, even without 
sleeping ^ell into a great disorder of mind. It seemed 
to* him that he was transported through the air, and 
that his limbs were falling off. « 

In a patient of twenty-seven, whom he observed“him- 
self, he noticed that as soon as she shut her eyqjs, she 
saw animals, fields, and houses. “ I several times closed 
her lids myself,” Ije say^, “and immediately she men¬ 
tioned to me a number of objects that appeared to her.”J 

* Accorciing to Dumont, among 120 blind persons, excluding those who are 
affected with appreciable brain lesions, there are thirty-seven with intellectual 
disorders vj^ing from hypochondria to mania, hallucinJtion and dementia, 
(influence of blindness on the intellectual functions.) “Moniteur des Hdpi- 
taux," 1857, pp. 241 and 265. 

t '* Bulletin de I'Academic de M 4 dicin^" 8th Oct., i860. 

J Baillarger, '‘Annales Medico-psych^.,” 1845, pp. 22, 23. (On the influ¬ 
ence of the state intermediate between sleep anr> waking.) 
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Evoliitio Acoustic Impressions .—Acoustic impres- 
'sions, like optic impressions, play a most important 
part in the sum-total of the manifestations of mental 
activity. Like them, they are incessant*" during the 
whole diurnal period, and by their uninterrupted stimu¬ 
lation maintain cerebral functionment in a perpetual 
condition of erethism. They are, for us, the natural 
vehicles of the notion of scfand and harmony, while, at 
the same t^me, they are the generating elements of 
articulate language. Through them thq ears arc 
cha,'-med, the understanding perceives and interprets, 
according to conventional methods, articuls,te vocal 


sourfds, and the human personality thrown into emotion 
vibrates externally, and expresses itself in regularly 
co-ordinated vocal sounds. * 


They are collected at the periphery of the acoustic 
censorial plexuses, and, like their fellows, are condensed 
in special ganglia of the grey substance of the posterior 
regions of the optic thalamus, and thence radiated, prin- 
cfpally into the posterior regions of the cortfeal sub¬ 
stance, which, in tlje human species, present such a 
' characteristif development. According to Wundt, they 
are the impressions most rapidly transmitted to the 
percef)tive centre. ^ 

Like their fellows, they have a double range; they 
enter into relation successively with the psychic sphere 
and the intellectual spfhere proper, and in these two 
regions of nervous activity they excite specific reactions 
of the same nature as their fellows do. *• 


I. When dispersed in the plexuses of the sensorinm 
they at first develop ther^ the same reactions of plea¬ 
sure and pain that we^ have seen succeed each other in 
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consequence of the arrival of sensitive ayd optic im- 
*’pressions, according to the same physiological processes. 
The variable condition of impressionability of the peri¬ 
pheral regions is always transmitted into the central 
regions, and there excites concordant emotional states. 
vVhen the ears are charmed, the sensorium is similarly 
delighted, and inversely when the ears are impressed 
with a certain rhythm and with certain modulations 
into flat or sharp keys, the same states zR'e impressed 
upon the Sensorium. * 

Thus it is that grave musical sounds, repeated*very 
slowly ‘ 3 hd in a chanting manner—musical phrases in 
flat keys, and andante —dispose the setisqrium to relninis- 
cence, mnd produce in u% a special condition which 
constitutes sorrow; and that, inversely, loud music, 
consisting of rapid notes, and allegro in tempo, or airs in 
^-time and tricked out with sharps, awakes emotions-of 
an entirely different nature, predisposing the heart to 
gaiet)^»nd mirth, and inviting us to dance spontaneously^ 
and move our limbs to its cadenefe. ’ 

Between these two limit's of» profound sorrow and 
expansive joy, between which acoustic impressions cause 
our natural sensibility to oscillate, there is a whole 
serics»of intermediate notes which may be successively 
set in vibration.. 

Music, indeed, with its infinite number of tones, is 
capable of imp^ssing us in various manners, and deve¬ 
loping sensitive conditions very distinctly graduated. It 
is, like spoken language, of which it is but an amplifica¬ 
tion, designed to form a sort of synthetic language, and 
to join thq train of the csRrdinal sentiments which are 
capable of causing the plexuses, of the human sensorium 
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t9 vibrate. Thus musical sounds now express tender 
sentiments, flowing forth in sweet harmonious notes, 
and in slow time; while in other circumstances, with 
that richness of expression the great masters have 
given to their works, we see a melodious phrase 
augmented by graduated accompaniments become 
infinitely complicated, and v/ith the aid of powerful 
orchestration symbolise the most complex sentiments, 
not merely of man considered as a sentient unit, but 
even of man considered as a social unit. Thus it is 
that the great masters have succeeded in expressing in 
music the different shades of human sensibility, jpst as 
the masters of painting have done with their palette,* 
and in indelibly imprinting their inmost thoughts, and 
the sentiments with which they were animated, upon 
the sensorium of those who comprehend them. 

Acoustic excitations, associated with all the special 
emotions #f the period at which they are implanted 
in tjjie thus perpetuate themselves in thtforir^^ 

of memories and as a persistent echo of the past. They 
are thus capable of leviving, with the qualities with 
which fhey w^re previously gifted. Every one knows, 
indeed, that a musical phrase is sufficient to recall the 
circumstances in which we heard it for the first time; 
that that instantaneous recollection of certain airs 
heard during childhood, ^which is often so vivid, is 
capable of awakening in us the memoiy of the places 
and circumstances in which they were first heard ; and 
that national, airs, among peoples who have imbibed 

* Thus Meyerbeer has succeeded in^^ving a musical expression to the 
enthusiasms of politics and the fanaticism of religious strife, fn his grandiose 
scores of L4s Huguenots and Le Prophite, 
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the national sentiment in a precise formula, become ver/ 
dear to those who hear them when far from their coun¬ 
try, and are like a perfume from their distant home. 

2. Besides this special category of acoustic impressions 
which directly address the sensorium, there is another 
contingent destined to play a most important part in 
the phenomena of cerebrSl life—that which directly 
serves for the manifestations of verbal expnession. 

In the first phases of the developmenf of the young 
child, it is indeed acoustic impressions that first awaken 
his mindt and lead him to reproduce the sounds that 
strike his ears. They are stored i^p in his* sen¬ 
sorium »as persistent memories, represent the absent 
objects that have been named verbally in his presence, 
and when reproduced by a reflex action of his brain, 
become the natural excitants of the different phonetic 
expressions by the aid of which he designates^the same 
object^ ^s well as the different conditions affecting his ^ 
sensibility. It is by means of this series of acts tflat 
human speech, the natural daughter of auditory ex-, 
citations, becomes developed in us, expresses itself out¬ 
wardly, and manifests through precise and appropriate 
soundsb the emotions of the sentient personality which is 
in action. , • 

It amplifies and develops little by little, and becomes 
in coufse of tiine a true vital force, capable of acting 
at a distance like a charged electric machine, and of 
discharging upon the sensorium of another person, and 
modifying by its seductive influence his sensibility as 
well as his intelligence. By virtue of the energy with 
which it is projected, and the^^heat with which it is 
expressed, it is capable of provoking different emotions^ 
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at a distance from the spot where it was engendered,» 
and of exciting sympathetic and persuasive effluences 
which induce a tacit acquiescence on the, part of who¬ 
ever perceives it. It thus creates a sort of automatic 
consonance between the orator and those who hear 
him, and becomes the bond of union which lin^js us to 
our fellows. It is always due to it that men speaking 
the same language have among them common points of 
contact, by whkh their sensoria, the sensitiverregions of 
their, whole personality, converse, touch each other, and 
vibrate in unison. 

3. The special contingent of acoustic excitations 
which reverberates in the purely intellectual regions, 
becomes the origin of a scries of appropriate judgments 
which we form respecting the timbre and intensity of 
sounds emanating from the different sonorous bodies 
around us. 

Thus we judge of the specific pitch of a giveg^^ound, 
by* dint of a phenomenon of the memory, by juxtaposing 
in our mind the rcnciniscence of a past sound of the 
same nature as the sound that now strikes our ear. 

We judge of the intensity of a sound-producing 
agency by the manner in which it impresses our avxlitory 
nerves, of which the sensibility is called into play; and 
perhaps the notion of muscular activity—the work ac¬ 
complished by the tensor muscles of^the tympanum 
—may play a certain part in this operation. 

It is, further,'"by a reflex effect of the mind *fnd the 
memory that we arrive at a judgment respecting the 
distance of a sounding bod|r. We know that when a 
known sound gradually decreases in intensity, it is be- 
«cause the sonorous body is receding, and when, on the 
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contrary it gradually increases, it is because the sonor¬ 
ous body is approaching. These two acquiree^ notions 
afford materials for our judgment in a given case.* 
Evolution of Olfactory Impressions ,—Olfactory im¬ 
pressions, collected from the peripheral plexuses of the 
corresponding nerves, are'directly transmitted, as we 
have already explained, tp a special department of the 
optic thalamus, the anterior centre. We have already 
insisted upon the comparatively large Volume of this 
sensoriah ganglion in those vertebrates that present a 
great development of the olfactory nerves; upon the 
multiple connections it effects with the grey substance of 
the septum lucidum and mamillary tubercles ; and,'finally, 
upon the indirect relations which unite it to the regions 
of the sphenoidal lobe, and in particular to those of the 
grey substance of the hippocampus.t 

The olfactory nerves transmit to the sensorium 'the 
specific and unanalysable notion of odours. They 
^comgiiinicate to it at the same time a special coefficient 

* When these relations are interrupted, the conscious personality ea^ly 
accepts the change and allows itself to be hurried into strange illusions, k is 
by muffling the sounds that he produces, in the act of pfoduction,*that a ven¬ 
triloquist makes his audience believe that the sounds so produced come from a 
distance. It is by means of the same mechanism that phantasmagbric illusions 
in the domain of visual impressions make us think that an image which grows 
larger and larger on ^Hat surfafee is approaching us, 
f The multiplicity of the paths traversed by the olfactory impressions in pass¬ 
ing through the brain, the irregularities and individual varieties of each of the 
stages ribrough whic1> they are propagated, must exercise an influence upon their 
central mode of elaboration. It is perhaps only in these quite special con¬ 
ditions «Df irregularity in the transmission of olfacCbry impressions to the 
sensorium, that we must look for the secret of those individual varieties which 
we so frequently observe among individuals questioned respecting their apprecia¬ 
tion of odours. Nothing indeed is giore variable than the testimony of each 
person on thift point. Certain odours pleasant to some people offend the 
nostrils of their fellows. * 


. T 2 
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pleasantness or unpleasantness, according as the inci¬ 
dent exaltation has gratified or run counter to their natural 
sensibility. For this special group of nerves the impres¬ 
sion agreeably felt is expressed by the word perfume i 
the impression disagreeably felt by the word stink. These 
are the two extreme terms between which all the shades 
of their peculiar sensibility ^re developed. They are 
incapable of penetrating profoundly into the recesses of 
our inner sensibility, to excite those grand movements 
of expansion or" depression which are epitomised in the 
sentiiiients of joy or sorrow. From this point of view 
they are very inferior to optic and acoustic impfessions, 
which monopolize the power of exciting the vibrations 
of the sensitive chords of our human nature. ''They 
only excite, then, a limited action of the sensorium on 
their arrival. On the other hand, if their diffusive 
potirer does not extend to the emotional sphere, it is 
reverberated in a very direct manner throughout both the 
I'eg^tative sphere and that of the natural sensiiy.h’ty of 
certain points of the settsorium, and, when examined*' 
frpm this point of view, olfactory impressions have 
reflex effects which are quite unexpected. 

Thus,<.we all know that certain odorous substances 
particularly predispose us to nausea; that certain ap¬ 
petising substances, and the odour of preparations made 
with vinegar, gum-dragoi\. etc., act upon the salivary 
secretion, and, as we say, make our mouths water; that 
perfumes and certain specific odours have an aphrodisiac 
action; that with certain impressionable persons the 
presence of certain odours produces profou'Ad disturb¬ 
ances, sometimes even synedpe ; that finally,i^ in certain 
persops subject to headaches, it is no longer the sensorium 
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as a centre of reception for the moral sensibility that is 
affected them, but the sensitive sensorium, the brain 
itself, that is impressed in a painful manner, in certain 
of its histological elements. Many persons are aware 
that the odour of certain flowers that make an agreeable 
impression on their sensarium produces a painful after¬ 
effect, as though they had to do with a p];»ysical ache. 

Olfactory excitations are, like their*fellows, capable 
of being stored up in the sensorium in the form of per¬ 
sistent j'eminiscences, and of being associated either 
with visual impressions or with those sensitive jmpres- • 
sions which have been simultaneousfy imprinted upon 
us. ^hey are similarly finked with our ideas, and the 
.sentiments that have accompanied their genesis, so that 
the chance arrival of a perfume in the nostrils, is suffi¬ 
cient to awake a whole series of contemporary memories, 
and of emotions which arise in consequence, and recall to 
► us tfle*momcnt and the place in.which the perfume wafs 
first inhaled. 

Olfactory impressions, again, Ajrnish tjie inteyect w<th 
precise and specific data^ which, when preserved in the 
forni of reminiscences and compared together, become 
materials by means of which we fortify certain judg¬ 
ments. 

Thus when associated with their fellows, gustatory 
excitations, vfhich they perfect and complete in the 
act c/ deglutition, they furnish us with precise notions 
respecting the flavour and sapid qualities of the sub¬ 
stances we are eating. ^ 

They Mso warn us, by ah act of memory and 
ep^erieiice, of the presence of foetid emanations float¬ 
ing in the air or in the liquids we absoiTb. They are 
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thus like advanced guards that watch incessantly over 
the security of the operations of the vegetative life of 
the human being. 

Evolution of Gustatory Impressions .—Collected on the 
surface of the buccal and lingual mucous membranes, in 
the terminal expansions of the glosso-pharyngeal and 
lingual nerve^, gustatory impressions are thence pro¬ 
bably distributed within a definite region of t,he optic 
thalamus; but up to the present time, we are not in a 
position to demonstrate the precise place of their con- 
. densatipn. From this point they are, like all other 
impressions, distributed in the cerebral cortex, theij' area 
of distribution here also not bbing yet determined. 

1. Intimately connected with their companion olfac¬ 
tory impressions, in their method of impressing the sen-’ 
sormm, and being constantly associated with them, they 
owe to this union a notable portion of their energ^y, and 
the uirious forms in which they reveal themselves m us. * 
Thus it is that the capacity we have for tasting the flav¬ 
our of certain fapid substances, such as the bouquet of 
some wines, is only the combined effect of olfactory and 

. gustative*'impressions, these latter being quite incapable 
of producing such a result, as we«may assure ourselves 
by stopping our nostrils and allowing our gustatory im¬ 
pressions to act alone. We'then perceive how restrained 
is their field of activity. ' 

They give us the unanalysable and specific notion of 
sweet, saccharine, salt, acid, acrid, and bittgr savours. 
The diapason of tones that (they set vibrating in the 
sensorium is, as we can see, by no means rich* in varied 
shades. , 

2 . Genesis ^of the Notion of Good and Evil .—On the 
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Other hand, they present this very characteristic quality, 
that the njode irt which their extreme notes Effect the 
sensorium is so significant and so typical that they con¬ 
stitute for it two quite peculiar and original conditions, 
which assist us in judging ajid comparing certain pheno¬ 
mena,of the moral order. 

Thus, when the natural sensibility of our gustatory 
nerves has been gratified, when a sapid .substance has 
brought Ahem into a pleasant condition, this peculiar 
state of satisfaction is transmitted to the sensorium, is 
there propagated, and produces an analogous condition ; 
and this analogous condition, initiated by the peripheral • 
nervoe, becomes a subjective notion, tlic notion of good¬ 
ness —equivalent to the notion of beauty excited in the 
sensorium by the optic nerves when agreeably impressed. 
We say then that a thing is good when it has fully 
satisfied our gustatory nerves; so that this peculiar 
wor^, j)rimarily applied to the agreeable perception of 
' a sapid substance, is generalized in the sensorium, an'd 
becomes a moral appreciation jvhich we unconsciously 
apply to a whole scries of acts of the ^uman, activifty. 
We declare them good, and consider them as good actions, 
merely because they have produced in us, in "'the emo- . 
tional regions,,of oui’ moral sensibility, an impression 
equivalent to that which a gustatory impression agree¬ 
ably, perceived^ determines iri the sensorium. 

Inversely, bitter substances, which cause the nerves of 
taste* to shrink, produce in the sensorium a disagreeable 
reverberation, and inevitably become, under the designa¬ 
tion of bad substances, the expression of a painful im¬ 
pression m opposition to the ^ast, and equivalent to that 
oS pain in the purely sensitive order of phenomena. , 
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. This specift; notion is thus susceptible of being gene- • 
ralized, bf becoming subjective, and of being^ applied to 
the appreciation of purely moral actions, which we declare 
evil, tainted with wickedness, because they have, without 
our knowledge, developed in the sensorium a painful im¬ 
pression, equivalent to that produced by a disagreeable 
gustatory impression. 

3. Gustatoijv impressions, though incapable of causing 
great shocks in -the emotional regions of our personality, 
are, like their companions, olfactory impressions, capable 
of radiating into the different regions of the vegetative 
sphere; they are both of them fundamental excitations 
of this special division of cerebral life. , 

Thus it is they which directly regulate the functions 
of the stomach, and through these the life of the 
organism. Every one knows what a state of erethism 
is produced in the gastric mucous membrane by sapid, 
appetizing substances, and what dulness of appptjte is 
produced by insipid ones; the good appetite produced 
by the former having a direct influence upon the 
harmony of thq psychic and intellectual activity. 

Former gustatory excitations, preserved in the 
setisoriuM in the form of persistent reminiscences^ are 
on this account easily evoked, and mav be compared 
with recent ones. They are likewise capable of awaking 
old memories, contemporaneous with the moments 
in which they have been deposited in the sensorium, 
and of reviving past emotions and the old associstions 
of ideas that have accompanied their gen^is. Thus 
the taste of food, wine, or,.a liqueur, recalls to us 
such or such a period of our youth, such or such an 
episode of our life, such or such an incident in our 
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travels. Thus gustative impressions, li^e al^ their 
fellows, livq^with the same life that these do, and 
participate in the same processes of cerebral activity. 
United to their partners, olfactory impressions, they 
have a truly specific and penetrating radiation, which 
extends^at once into the domain of intellectual activity 
and that of purely vegetative life. They thus become 
the occasion of a series of memories and domparisons, 
and of the different gastronomic judgments that we 
form respecting the degree of sapidness of food,* the 
pre-emirteTice of certain vintages, and the rules respect¬ 
ing alimentary hygiene. They become, when Intel- 
ligcntl>» directed, the occasipn of a series of particular 
satisfactions which are associated with all others, and, 
as Brillat-Savarin has so well expressed it,> outlive all 
the rest to console us for their loss. • 

Evolution of Genital Impressions .—Genital excitations, 
as reggiiids their genesis, their passage through die , 
nervous system, and their diffusion in the sejisorium, 
present the most remarkable analogies to gustatory, 
impressions, of which they are to some eiAent a^ Copy. 

Like these, they have no nerves of special sensation; 
like these they are conducted into the central regions 
by means of radicle-filaihents which are there dispersed 
according to the special mode of distribution of the 
posteri«r roots <jf general sensibility; * and like these 
they are distributed to the substance of tjie central grey 
matter df the optic thalamus, and then to the plexuses 

^ We know also, that in their centri] 9 htal course they are extended, with the 
conductors whiejf carry them, over the floor of the fourth ventricle, and that 
lesions ^f this locality are apt to produce erect?on, as in those who are hung. 

See %uys " Recheiches sur le syst^me nerveux/' pp. 340, 342. • * ^ 
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of th^ sens^num. It is, however, as yet impossible t6 
determine precisely either the special nucleus reserved 
for them in the optic thalamus, or the territory where 
then: dissemination among the plexuses of the sensorium 
is effected. 

Finally, like gustatory impressions, they are inter¬ 
mittent and subordinated to the chance arrival of the 
causes that determine them ; and, as the last point 
of analogy, if they are as fugitive they compensate for 
this' by their vividness, their intensity, their suddenness ; 
by the profound manner in which they affeeffhe senso- 
riuvt, and by tthe ephemeral character of their mani¬ 
festations. 

Collected principally on the surface of the plexuses 
of the genital organs which are so rich in erectile 
papillae, genital excitations present at the moment of 
their genesis (in much ampler proportions) that special 
phase of erethism common to all their felloe -excita¬ 
tions, when the sensorial impression radiating from the 
. external world is reverberated in the sensitive plexuses 
and bfecome^incarnate in the organism. 

For this special order of excitations the primordial 
period of erethism which incarnates them ‘ in the 
organism, instead of being a ''local and instantaneous 
phenomenon like those of general sensibility, or vision, 
for instance, is divided into successive moments. It is 
effected by means of special erectile apparatuses, which 
develop, and complete it, and insensibly lead '^up to a 
condition of supreme exaltation. Once: the external 
impression is incarnated iif the sensitive plexuses, once 
the notion of physical^pleasure is developed with all its 
‘ conseqaepccs, it ceases to be itself, through dyeiamic 
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exhaustion, sheer fatigue of the nerves, .as we • have 
seen the retirfa when fatigued becomes insensible to the 
contemplation of certain luminous rays. 

The process of physical pleasure undergoes, then, a 
series of phases through which it only gradually 
arrives at its complete expansion. 

It begins locally, in the peripheral plexuses, with a 
period of extreme erethism, from the intimate connection 
of the sexes, through the mysterious conjunctions of the 
apparatus^ of organic life; it is at the same tfme 
enriched by the action and sympathetic participation of 
all the diffuse sensibilities of the organism which are 
thrown mto agitation, thostf of the tactile surfaces, the 
hands, the lips, which all combine to enhanCfe its pri¬ 
mitive energy; it advances towards the central regions, 
as a true synthesis of all the impressionable eld- 
ments of our nature in vibration, is propagated 
tlvou^ ^he whole length of the §pinal axis by me£\ps < 
of the conducting fibres which convey it, and, after 
passing through its final stages in fhe intermediate grey, 
regions of the optic thalamus, it is dispersed. In the 
different zones of the sensorium, carrying with •it the 
shock of joy and satisfaction which intrinsically charac¬ 
terizes it 

Like all the other sensorial impressions, the excita¬ 
tions oT physiccH pleeisure affect both the sphere of 
psychical activity and that of intellgctual activity 
proper. 

I. The eAitations of physical pleasure, which, as 
regards thje* living being, represent the fundamental 
elements of the prime function \^ich has for its end, tlie 
reprcJduction of the,species, arrive in ihe*sensoriuu^ 
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accompani^ by an enormous contingent of sensations 
emanating from different regions simultaneously in a 
condition of erethism. They essentially carry with them 
impressions of joy and happiness, and produce like 
conditions in the elemenfs of the sensorium ; becoming 
during the period of pubarty a dominant ndte which 
vibrates above all the rest, which gives its tone to all our 
actions, all *our discourses; and which, when it happens 
to be set vibrating with special intensity, extinguishes 
all*the rest by its intensity and splendour. 

Psychic, ideal love, and physical love are, then, the 
ultimate links ©f one and the same chain of which the 
elements are uninterrupted^ connected. It is li regular 
physiological process, which has its roots in the intimate 
connection of the sexes, and its expansion in the most 
dievated regions of psycho-intellectual activity. In 
evolving itself throughout the organism, it thus involves 
tij,e incidental calling into play of all the apf^JiVatuges 
of the essential life of the living creature, and their 
. harmonious co-operation. 

It Kais, then, its raison d'etre in a purely physical plea¬ 
surably excitation, which presides over its origin and 
marks its first stage. It is b. fleeting and transient 
desire, which is born, passes, and fafles away as soon 
as the physical demands.for pleasure which gave it birth 
are appeased ; but as the same physical needs arise 
again, through the necessary laws of the movement of 
life in living beings, the same voluptuous desires simul¬ 
taneously, arising in the sensorium, it fdRows that the 
reiteration of the same physical satisfactions finally 
leaves upon the sensoHum itself a persistent and con- 
^ tinuous'impression, vibrating like ^n echo of the pajil, and 
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thus maintaining a durable and uninterrupted sentiment. 
Thus it is that love, a sentiment transient an/ ephemeral* 
as the pleasure which gave it birth, fixes itself perma¬ 
nently, and lives with a life of its own. The 
reiteration of the satisfaction of physical pleasure, 
obtained from the same souiFces as formerly, and new 
desires resuscitate and reinyigorate it, and become the 
elements of its continuity and its persistence. 

Conjugal love, thus made an abiding sentiment in the 
smsorium, becomes in its turn the physiftlogical pivot 
around which a new generation of consecutive senti¬ 
ments gi'a^itates. 

Thus, by the natural fact of the eYolution o^ the 
living ofganism, physical l(jve, which was at first all 
concentrated upon a single head, upon the beipg which 
gave it birth—its end being the propagation of the 
species—when once this end is attained is insensibly 
extended to the offspring, which is the flesh of the flesh 
of thi^ teing, and the veritable proliferation of her 
substance. The sentiments of the family which ifre 
then developed, lead man’s emotional nature into the 
inevitable cycle of the affection of parents fo» their* 
children, that inevitable cycle in which we have been 
preceded by all the generations of our ancestors,*and in 
which all the representhtives of the human race are 
destined perpetually to move. 

Here* the process of physical love finds its last stage, 
dying out of itself after it has accomplished its work, 
by developing in the living creature, du^ng the period 
of his matuvty, all the energies of his organization, 
animating ^is heart with the most intense emotions. 
Inspiring the liveliest sallied of his intellect and imagi- 
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nation, and contributing necessarily to the perpetuation 
' of his race Vmd the preservation of his species. 

2 . in the domain of intellectual activity proper, the 
excitations of physical pleasure have an action as 
powerful as that they exercise in the sphere of purely 
psychical phenomena. 

In proportion as the human being who has passed 
through the transitory phases of puberty accomplishes 
his physiological evolution, new ideas arise, unappeased 
desires are awakened; he feels himself incomplete in 
his* solitude, and comprehends that another being is 
designed to fill the void of his sentiments and desires. 

Henceforth, prged on by his latent desires, he employs 
all the resources of his intelligence to seek out Lis future 
companion and to prepare for her the necessary material 
provision. He thinks of his social establishment; he 
struggles ardently in the battle of life: the woman, and 
union with her in marriage, are the secret motives of his 
actions. It is the hope of attaining this end^tbat sus- 
ta’ins his strength and maintains his courage ; and, later 
on, when he has atta^ed this end, he still struggles (and 
‘puts forth all his intellectual activity in the struggle) to 
save hts offspring from the troubles of the road along 
which 'they must follow him. He thinks of the future, 
and prepares the inheritance hfi will leave behind. He 
thus harmonizes all the intellectual activities, all the 
social forces he can command, with thf, different phases 
of the physiological process which is being inevitably 
worked out in him; and under the most diverge forms, 
in the most dissimilar circumstances, he always obeys 
the same necessary laws of. evolution that;, press upon 
him and metamorphoso him insensibly, from the moment 
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jn which he becomes a candidate for marriage to th^f 
in which, after having been a husband and father, he 
becomes a |jrandfather, and sees in the second genera¬ 
tion that springs up around him the secondary ramifica¬ 
tions of the branches of which he is the parent stem. So 
that, whatever be the position of a man (I mean of a 
complete and regularly constituted man), on whatever 
rung of the social ladder we may imagine him placed, 
v/e are alvyays sure to find at the bottom ,o? his actions, 
open or secret, as the first cause of their motive.s, the 
craving, {pr physical pleasure, and as a consequence, 
psychic pleasure, with all the sentiments to which it 
gives ^irth. It is this which, always* present, always 
active, becomes in every •act of his life the natural 
stimulus of the briskness of his mind, the resources of 
his imagination, and the vigour with which he enters 
upon the struggle for existence. It tinges his whSle 
personality, animates him incessantly, and produces 
jfuch concordant action of all hi^ powers that we j|iay 
say, without fear of mistake, that the measure of his 
physical is also that of his moral virility.^ • 

3. Genital excitations play such an important part in 
the sym total of the operations of psycho-intellectual 
life, that when they arq arrested in their development, 
in consequence of certain operations that nip them in 
the bud in the regions where they have their point of 
origin, a very ^markable effect is produced upon the 
intellect and character. • 

Every one knows how mild and easy castrated 
animals are to manage,^and how this fits them for 
the rule»ftf man, through the modification of their 
natural impetuosity. In' man* the same practice, pro- 

• I • • 
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d^ces similar.effects. According to Godard,* castration. 
perforiKed oa the adult singularly weakens the moral 
energy, as the following fact, reported by "tl’Escayrac, 
de Lauture, proves. “ I have seen,” he says, “ six 
slaves belonging to the kachef of Abouharas, in Kor- 
dofan, who, in consequence of a conspiracy against the 
life of their master, were emadculated by him. All were 
adults at the time of this mutilation, and none of them 
died. Their cjjiaracters changed completely*, and the 
submission they now show differs remarkably from the 
spirit: of rebellion that animated them previously.” 

Godard afterwards addsf that, according to Dionis, 
castrated person^ are unsociable, liars, and rasc^|s, and 
that they never seem to practise any human virtue ; and 
that, according to Benoit Mojou, eunuchs are the vilest 
class of the human race, cowards and rascals because 
they are weak, envious and spiteful because they are 
unhappy. 

Finally, he has nodcied that even where no mutilatioi/^ 
has been practised, individuals with congenital absence 
of the two testjcles are effeminate, unenergetic, timid ; 
they blush easily, everything frightens them, and it is 
difficult even to examine them without a great dpal of 
trouble. 


* Godard, " Recberches tdratologicmcs sur Tappareil spinal de rhoxnme*" 
p, 68. Paris, i86a i 

f Loco cilato, p. 73. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE JUDGMENT. 

Judgment is the principal operation of cerebral 
activity^ by means of which the human personality, iil 
presence of an excitation from the external world, 
either physical or moral, expresses its condition. 

Among the diverse operjftions of the brain,in action, 
that of judging is a regular physiological process, which 
is developed according to fixed laws and inevitable 
organic conditions, and which, like the different phe¬ 
nomena of muscular activity (the progression of the 
humal? 1)ody in space, for instancy), expresses life* in 
exercise and the nervous power in^a dynamic state. 

The action of judging, so far as it is ab physicJogicaf 
process accomplished by means of the cerebral activities 
in movement, is decomposable into three phases* which 
are as follows:— • ■ 

1. A phase of incidence, during which the external 
excitation impresses the sensotimn and rouses the con¬ 
scious personality to action. 

2. Aa intermediate phase during whi8h the person¬ 
ality, seized upon and impressed, develops its latent 
capacities, an^ reacts in a sjiecific manner. 

3. A finaf phase of reflexion,,during which the pro¬ 
cess, continuing its progress through the cerebjrai tissue,, 

* U 
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is projected Outwards in phonetic or written co-ordinated 
manifestations. The impressed human personality, in 
fact, expresses itself, exhales itself in its entirety, in 
either articulate or written language. 

I. It is always a recent br former sensorial impression 
that naturally excites an operation of the judgment and 
determines its action. The smsorium is impressed, the 
human personality takes part in the phenomenon ; it is 
strongly affected, and reacts immediately. -This work 
of Absorption of the sensorial excitation and of conscious 
reaction, on the part of the personality, implies then a 
series of connected operations which follow and com¬ 
plete one another, like the /different phases of n simple 
somatic process. It even requires a certain appreciable 
time, to be effected in the cerebral tissue, and, according 
tb the nature of the individual, will act with greater or 
less facility, and perfect itself with exercise, as Bonders 
has demonstrated,* , . 

’ • t; 

* Donders, by means of very ingenious registering instruments, has sue- 
^ ceeded in introducing a pro:ise notation in studying the evolution of certain 
phenomena of the*cerebral activity. The method consists in makingan impres¬ 
sion upon*‘a person and noting the precise instant at which he responds to it. 
The per^n who makes the experiment must, as soon as the impression is felt, 
press with his finger a spring which sets a revolving cylinder in mcjtion. Tlie 
number of revolutions indicates the time ^that has elapsed, that is to say the 
time necessary to permit the complete process of the^udgment, the impregna¬ 
tion of the sensorium and its expressed reaction, to manifest themselves 
externally. The precise duration bf voluntary transmission is known, since it 
is always pretty much the same, and thus we arrive tt the knowledge that a 
luminous sensation js more quickly perceived than an acoustic or a tactic. In 
this case it is a simple thought that is transmitted. t 

Donders again applied himself to ascertain by the same process the time 
necessary to solve a dilemma. A person is in darkness, a {.reen or red light is 
flashed upon him, and he is to make ascertain signal with the right or left hand 
according to the colour e.xhibitcjjl. The sum of these operations is more com- 
plejf and requires much more time; but, as the elements of the previous experi- 
tnent arc herd again found, we have only to deduct the time nccessaryi^or this, 
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’ It is in this first phase of the operation that the 
whole secrst of its final rectitude resides ; for to see well 
and to judge weU are synonymous, and to acquire the 
power of pronouncing with certainty, respecting such or 
such a circumstance, we canhot surround ourselves with 
■ too many precautions. • 

Nothing, in fact, is more difficult than to have a clear 
and prftise appreciation of real things.* The minute 
care tal^dn by physicists and chemists, and the infinite 
precautions with which they surround themselvbs, in 
order fo "appreciate simple physical phenomena, show 
us how frequent are the causes of* error, and how 
liable to deception is all observation ; since we so often 
find two observers, in the presence of the saiTie physical 
and palpable phenomenon, each describing it in his own 
fashion, and each giving a very different report respect¬ 
ing it. 

^ A^ffrtiori we can understand ^that when wc hav^ to 
do with the interpretation of complex things, to form 
judgments respecting history, coiftemporancous or past; 
respecting the facts of our current liic, in *^iich all 
human passions are openly or secretly at work > respect¬ 
ing political matters; the ascertainment of the real fads 
may become v^ry difiicult, the very notion of truth 
obscure. We see how thpse judgments, which we 
succeed in formulating, always fail at some point or 
another, from the intervention, more pr less eager, of 
our own personality. 

to ascertain time required by tlft brain to discern whether the light was 
green or red, and which hand was to be ii^d. Donders, ** Archives nderlan- 
daises/’ 1867. vol ii* Instrument formcasuring the time necessary for'psychi* 
, cal albts, • * 


U 2 
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2. Tlje secdnd phase of the process is no less delicate* 
than the first; for here the human personz^lity, on the 
advent of more or less clearly distinguishable stimuli 
from the external world, comes into play with all its 
sensibilities awake, reacting, like a trustworthy reagent, 
when the excitable regions o(. its inmost core have been 
more or less aflected. 

m 

It is the h\iman personality that feels, that is moved, 
that speaks in our judgments, and that reacts in an 
appropriate manner, according as it is restless, impres¬ 
sionable, indifferent, or atonic; reflecting exftrnally in 
words* or deeds, Ahe infinite varieties of feeling that lie 
maturing in its recesses. ,X,ike a true leading-note, 
it vibrates every instant in every act of our lives, 
and gives our judgments an original character accord¬ 
ing to the key in which it is pitched, a something racy 
of the soil, which (when once our amour propre comes 
int^ play, and our own personality is concerned^ ^Vays 
expresses the differenl: phases through which our senso- 
xiuin passes when in s state of agitation. 

Hence, the hifficulty of forming impartial judgments 
in questions of the moral kind, the judges being biassed; 
hence, that series of minute precautions tal«;n by 
legislators at every step, to elimftinate interested persons 
from juries, and to forni these of independent indi¬ 
viduals free from all prejudices. Henqe, that pi’actical 
observation, verified by every day’s experience, that 
young and ardent natures in whom the effervescence of 
the. sensorium is still unabated, are apt to jeidge of men 
and things with all the rapidity and preju<Jice of their 
characters; and that l 5 ie judgment is exercised in a 
‘more edlightened manner when maturity has arwved, 
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• and the wear and tear of life have exhausted ^he first 
ardours of the natural sensibility. Cold contemplation 
of the real facts is more easily attained, and permits the 
human personality to expand in a calmer and more 
reflecting manner. 

It is therefore in this intermediate phase of its evolu- 
tion, when it enters into contact with the human person¬ 
ality, that the process which is destined to»be converted 
into judgment comes to its crisis, according to the 
variable emotivity of the substratum that receives it. 

When the phenomenon is produced, two circumstances 
may occur: either the process may achi|:ve its evohition, 
and appear externally in a^verbal or manuscript formula 
which epitomizes it; or it may die out on the spot, re¬ 
main silent, and, like a living force which undergoes 
transformation, may proceed to excite secondary impres¬ 
sions throughout the cerebral regions it traverses. New 
territories of affected cells will then come into play, 
aftd according to their automatic Activity will assoefate 
themselves with the excitations a«d ideas in question^ 
Thus it is that a process of judgment, suspended in its 
course, becomes the local origin of a vibratory move¬ 
ment A^hich radiates to a distance and produces secon¬ 
dary impression^. It is because of this physiological 
radiation that related ideas are automatically excited; 
that nejv views arise, manners* of looking at the matter 
not at first dreamed of; and that, from this work of 
internah digestion of the process in evolution, a whole 


series of new^ considerations springs up and gives to the 
first judgment a weight it had not before, and the 
natural complements of its real value. 

Tl^e process of judgment has then for jtsp special* 
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clYaracteristic, Recording as it advances, the privilege of. 
extending itself; of determining the reaction^of the sur¬ 
rounding cerebral elements ; of searching, to some ex¬ 
tent, into the archives of the past; of associating former 
notions with those of the .present; of creating partial 
local judgments, established d priori results,of the 
inner experience of the individual; and of permitting 
us, at a given moment, to juxtapose and agglomerate 
partial judgments—to agglutinate them, irr the form of 
arguijients, into a complete judgment, which resumes 
them all in a true synthesis. • ■> ^ 

Thus, for instajice, when I auscultate the chest of a 
patient, and perceiving the existence of tubular respira¬ 
tion, declare that the patient^is in the second stage of 
pneumonia, I give utterance to a judgment that has 
m<iny ramifications in my mind, and is made up of a 
great number of different materials. Starting from this 
blowing noise that has struck my ear, I represent to 
mytelf what, under similar circumstances, I have peJ- 
ceived on previous occasions. I have observed, for 
mstance, that* this blowing noise corresponds to a 
hyperaernia of the pulmonary tissue, with concomitant 
induratfon, that it depends upon an induration of^tissue, 
not upon the presence of effused fluid^ At the same 
time I perceive with my eyes the general condition of 
the patient, I note his coiintena-nce, his externa^ habit, 
the state of his tongue, etc., and a new*series of notions 
acquired by fne exercise of optic impressions is 
awakened in my mind and becomes associated with the 
process already begun by the auditory impressions. I 
percuss, moreover; I feq} the pulse; I palpatey and once 
/nore, starfing from a new series of sensorial im^res- 
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slons that come into play, new regions of the seusorinm 
are associated, set in vibration, and take^ their .part in 
the compleK operation that is taking place. The dif¬ 
ferent regions of my brain are successively affected. 
Notions formerly acquired are laid under contribution ; 
they come forward of their*own accord on the occur¬ 
rence df the excitation with which they are methodi¬ 
cally connected as contemporary memories; and thus the 
personality, reminded of the primordiaT impression, 
and enlightened by the total product* of the related 
notions that spring up automatically, pronounces its 
judgment with a sufficient number of materials, and 
expresses the manner in which it is effected in a Verbal 
form f^rhich is the index ofi its present condition. Thus 
it is that in pronouncing the words “pneumonia—second 
stage,” I epitomize a whole series of former notions, 
methodically grouped, which have made their appear¬ 
ance in my mind motu proprio, 

. Ntitttral Predispositions .—In this second phase of the 
cerebral process, which is being accomplished, the liutnan 
personality is seized on, as we heft^e said, and inevitabjy 
associated in its evolution. Here a new peculiarity, 
which occupies an important place in the phenpmena of 
cereb'tal life, comes in; viz,, the manner in which that 
personality is^brough't into play and the particular 
mode in which the sensorial^excitation has affected it 
Wd have already insisted (p. 43) upon the curious re¬ 
lations that exist between the different, provinces of the 
cortical substance and certain centres of the optic 
thalami wkh which they are more particularly con¬ 
nected, ^ We have thus sfiown that such or such a group 
of sensorial impressions was iflore especially distributed 
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to.such or such a region of the cerebral cortex; and we , 
have at the safne time made it clear to what an extent 
the greater or less richness in cells of such* or such a 
cerebral region, and the briskness and impressionability 
of these cells themselves, may induce certain functional 
predominances, and become the natural cause of certain 
dispositions and special aptitudes of the mind. 

In applying these data to the evolution of the pro¬ 
cess of the judgment, we recognize the fact that if the 
human personality, at the moment it begins to take 
part in this, finds in one of the regions of excitation a 
greater number of nervous elements than in such or 
such another ; if "the elements are more impressionable, 
more vivacious, better co-ordinated in their internal 
mechanism; it will be on this account more strongly 
impressed, and provided with means of expression 
moi'e rich and more abundant. 

Thus, served by the best instruments, it will react in 
a n^re complete manner; will do what others,*Jess> 
richly endowed, could not do; will see better, hear 
better, taste better, smell better, etc. It is by means of 
these natural conditions of organization that certain 
individuals show themselves superior to others as re¬ 
gards the operations of the jui^ment, in the direct 
ratio of the superiority of their cerebral constitution. 

On the other hand it is notorious that, just as all the 
sensorial organs are not gifted with the same energies 
in all individuals:, and that one is marvellously gifted 
for music, another for drawing, another for painting, 
etc., so by reason of that pre-eminence of certain impres¬ 
sions in the sensorium, which constitutes in a manner 
the cerebral temperament: of the individual, it results 
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that in the total of mental faculties whatever cerebral 
region is best furnished, will be the privileged region in 
whatever operations of the judgment are the best and 
most rapidly accomplished. Hence will also arise 
partially competent judgments, the individual being 
better fitted to judge pertinently respecting some one 
particular subject. Hence» according to our individu¬ 
alities, those striking contrasts of which we daily see so 
many examples, where we meet with persons who judge 
soundly re*specting some subject they have thoroughly 
studied, or which is their “ hobby,” who are yet com¬ 
pletely incapable of forming an ordinary judgment re¬ 
specting a simple question of everytiay life. The 
human^nind, limited in its resources, and the tributary 
of the nervous elements through whose instruhientality 
it manifests itself, is only capable of isolated and 
restrained efforts ; and thus it is that in the infinite 
variety of its manifestations we see what a division of 
la^ioil? rftan must adopt to concentrate his energies u^jon 
a point so as to bring them to bear with regularity, and, 
in a wdfd, how ^ruly judgment is said ^to be a mosfr 
difficult operation —Judicium dijfficile.* • 

3. The process of judgment, when once it ha« called 

* It is strange to observe how often, within pathological limits, we meet with 
individuals who partially preserve their capacity for judging of certain things. 
We see in fact lunatics who can sustain a connected conversation, provided 
that those points which bring their pertonality into play be avoided. If 
we accidelktally touch Ihe sensitive chord the dissonance suddenly bursts out 
and the delirious conception becomes clear. There are others who are com¬ 
pletely inonpable of judging of things around them, of*acting with discern¬ 
ment where their own interests are concerned, and who notwithstanding pre¬ 
serve an aptitude |or certain games, which require that the attention shall be 
sustained over a limited field, the ffame of draughts, for instance, which 
demands the cenlemplation of the draughtbe^urd, without necessitating efforts 
of memory, as games of cards do. 
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fqrth, as it passes, the participation of the different 
regionsoof th6 cerebral cortex, and has associated itself^ 
with the human personality, tends more aad more to 
effect its extrinsic manifestation, and to express itself 
outwardly either in suitable articulate sounds, by which 
custom has taught us to express the different shades of 
our sensibility, or in the form of graphic characters 
which similarly signify our ideas and inmost thoughts. 

Hencefortfi it assumes in the sensorium the form of a 

f • * . 

conscious resolution^ and, from this moment, the spon¬ 
taneous voluntary act is similarly completed in its essen¬ 
tial elements; since the cerebral operation in which it is 
essentially embodied, the awakening of the human 
personality, conscious of \Mhat is taking plate, has 
occurred, knd is about to reveal itself externally under 
the most diverse forms. From this moment the 
prbeess of judgment, in its third phase, belongs to 
the series of the phenomena of voluntary activity, of 
whjeh it marks the first stage. It then embodks«dtsqlf 
ill the somatic translation of a voluntary excitation ra¬ 
diating from the psyCho-intcllectual regions. We shall 
now follow it in this last phase, by explaining the action 
of voluntary motor-power. 

Community and Points of Contact of Human* Judg- 
inents.—Common Sense. —Once,*now, the process of the 
judgment has been externally manifested, and by this 
has become capable of implanting itself in the brain of 
another and ^fitermining in him similar reactions,— 
once, I say, this operation has been accomplished, how 
is it possible to appreciate exactly the lvalue of the 
physiological act that has been effected? How cah we 
discern the justice of the opinions arrived at, and know 
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whether the judgment formulated be true or false, an^, 
as we say, reasonable or unreasonable } ^ ^ 

When de&ling with the discernment of things which 
fall immediately within the domain of intellectual 
activity, it is comparatively easy for each of us to know 
that a judgment pronounced is conformable with truth 
and reason. • 

Every one knows that in the domain of science, all 
the fundaipentnl truths which are the common patrimony 
of the human mind, in evolution from century to 
century, he they mathematical, chemical, physical or 
biological, are universally accepted; that what is true 
in Paris in astronomy is similarly true tn» Pekin or New 
York ; and that in all places in the world, wherever they 
meet with a sensible and well-informed maft, they are 
well-received and comprehended. 

Now this universal concord, this acquiescence of’all 
in their acceptance as legitimate and truthful judgments, 
rtcisfs ?>ecause they only expresg evident and precise 
ideas, verifiable by experience; because every one can 
directly or indir<jctly put them to*the te^t; and becausis 
the human personality that observed and expressed them 
for the first time had nothing to do with theij* genesis, 
except the expressing qf them in correct and appropriate 
terms, the ertfbtional regions of the sensibility not 
having been laid under contribution in the smallest 
degree. • 

Thq real only, and nothing but the .real, is revealed 
in the exposition of each of them ; and the indi- 
vi^jual who*hM expressejJ them, having perceived the 
external, flrorld in an incident form, has but reflected 
them externally without adding anything of his own. 
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•Thus, when Copernicus or Kepler formulated his» 
laws of* the system of the world and the move¬ 
ments of the planets ; when Newton made evident 
the decomposition of light into its elementary rays; 
when Lavoisier demonstrated the part played by 
oxygen in the phenomena of combustion and respira¬ 
tion ; when Laennec furnished his contemporaries with 
a new means of penetrating with the ear the ma¬ 
chinery of the (living human frame, and following step 
by sfep the respiratory movements and those of the 
heart,—these were new truths, unexpected judgments 
that were thrown into the intellectual domain, and 
which, as a correct expression of reality, and cf^rtified 
as conformable to this by every one interested, were 
addressed to but one region of the living organism, the 
int^cllectual, without being addressed to the emotional 
regions, and without exciting the slightest passion. 
These are palpable, tangible, verifiable judgment^, v^jiich, 
beirg addressed to all, true for the future as for tHc 
present, present those general characters proper to grand 
tfuths, permanence and universality. •’ 

If it bd generally possible to appreciate the regularity 
of a process of the judgment in the sphere of purely 
intellectual phenomena, by mediate or ^immediate veri¬ 
fication, it, on the contrary, becomes* very difficult 
when we have to judge of a question which belqjngs to 
the class of moral phenomena. 

Here all becOmes complicated and obscure; for the 
criterion of verification, experience, which we had before, 
is here wanting. There is k.o standard by which to 
measure the things of the moral order; thfs' incident, 
fact, or particular document which has to be judge^ of, 
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from the mere fact of being a direct emanation from 
some one else’s personality, his private opinion f^hich is 
externally revealed, borrows from the emotional regions 
whence it proceeds a specific colouring; his private 
personality is more or less at work, with its emotions 
and pa^ions. 

On the other hand, we ourselves, who have to j'udge 
of this incident, this document, these words,lare similarly 
unconsciously • affected by latent sympathies or anti¬ 
pathies, which make us see and judge of the thing u^ider 
colours which are not always those of reality. 

We see, then, of what multiple elements the action of 
judging of a phenomenon of the moral class is com¬ 
posed, and how many unforeseen factors, variabje at every 
instant according to the state of our natural sensibility, 
come in at cross purposes to drive us away from the 
desired goal. , 

Tfjps, in the special domain in which moral sensibility 
rfigns alone, we may say that the experimental methods 
of valuation are entirely at fault. We must, therefore, 
liave recourse to entirely new methods, considerations ot 
a moral kind which shall serve as a common measure, 
and which, when applied to the valuation of phenomena 
of the same n^ure, may be capable of leading us to 
a solution of the problem, and the formation of a 
judgment respecting its natufe. 

If it be true, indeed, that in human practice and the 
ordinajy affairs of everyday life, there Is nothing that 
differs so much from one man as another man (since we 
each carfy in us the weight of hereditary influences, in¬ 
fluences of race and education accumulated through long 
^eripds of time, and the shades of sensibility of each of, 
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us are* ^ different as the details of our persons), there is* 
nevertheless, in that sum total of data which constitute 
the elements of the moral life of man, a common stock 
of fundamental truths which form, as it were, a series of 
moral axioms and a veritilble patrimony, proper to all 
sentient humanity. In all times, and everywhere, indeed, 
it has always been a fine thing for a man to serve his 
country, to ^lacrifice himself for his kind, to honour his 
parents, to bi'lng up his family well, or| to *make use 
of a** formula which contains an epitome of universal 
morality, to do or not to do to others as we Should like 
otherfe to do qr<not to do to us, etc. Within a more re¬ 
strained circle of ideas, we know that in unions of men 
agglomerated into isolated societies, though they be in¬ 
dependent or even enemies, there is a common fund of 
ideas and sentiments. Among soldiers, under whatever 
fl^g they serve, the sentiment of military honour is 
always the same. The esprit dc corps, which wc sre de- 
vefbped in certain associations, is nothing but the result¬ 
ant of a community »f ideas and sentiments among all 
the ind?Yidual^ living in society, and united by the bonds 
of a vast confraternity. 

In all times and places, then, this collection <Jf com¬ 
mon ideas and sentiments whi^h serves as a basis for 
phenomena of the moral order, has been, as it were, a 
sort of directing clue for humanity, a viagnetic meridian 
of common S5mipathy, by which men have unconsciously 
regulated their conduct; and this is so true, this cfommon 
fund of moral sensibility is so inherent ii} our natural 
sensibility, in our very persftnality ; it is so vivid ih us, 
and so organically constituted, that wherever w'e find one 
.of our ffellow-crcatures we judge, dprioii, that he must 
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‘vibrate in the san e keys, and thrill to th<; same 
impression^ In a word, we believe in the exStence of 
this moral sensibility in others, with the same certainty 
that we feel regarding the existence of his heart that 
beats, his lungs that breathe, and his limbs that move 
according to flexions and extensions previously deter¬ 
mined. 

This common basis of moral sensibili^ which lives 
within u ?5 and extends to all our iillow-creaturcs, 
forming a bond of universal sympathy bctwctyi all 
members* of the human family, thus becomes the 
veritable criterion and touchstone that serves# us to 
appre«iatc and judge of the value of a phenomenon of 
the moral kind. To a particular phenomenon we logi¬ 
cally apply a particular method of diagnosis. It is by 
taking ourselves as a term of comparison, by bringing 
our conscious personality into the presence of the actions 
of vic^her, by placing ourselves in imagination in his 
place, that we arrive at a notion of their scope, a-ad a 
judgment as to whether they ofc conformable to the 
common averagt-linc of human sentiments and univers'al 
sensibility. 

\Va thus arrive at the conclusion that there are • 
among mankind fundamental truths of the moral 
kind, common modes of feeling, which wc all uncon- 
.scioiuily obey, and which cdhstitute the common line of 
average, the common sense, according to which the gfeat 
human family adv'anccs along the path'of life. Each of 
us takes the bearing of his acts more or less from this, 
and, if these deviate from it, this deviation is then felt 
by thost who are following »it, and they accordingly 
jucjge of it and condemn it, as a deviation, from the 
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commgn law, and as the patent expression of a perturba¬ 
tion whlth hal occurred in the faculties of him who has 
thus got out of the common rut. 

We accordingly consider every word, and every piece 
of writing that is understood and accepted by all, reason¬ 
able, according to common sense; while on the other hand, 
we characterize as unreasonable every action that shocks 
the notion ot right sense and rectitude of judgment, as 
they exist in others. 

Tljus, that conception of things in their totality, 
which we designate under the tetm reason,^ is gener¬ 
ally, from a physiological point of view, nothing but an 
abstract synthetic expression which serves to ^press 
that unconscious tendency ^e have to follow, in our 
lives, our ideas, and our actions, the common course 
followed by our kind, and not to deviate from the 
meridian line followed by the majority. 

Functional Perturbations of Operations of the^ 
menf,. —A study of the morbid forms of the operatiorfs 
of the judgment, shoves us how closely united one with 
ahother.are thetdifferent phenomena of* which it is con¬ 
stituted, and to what an extent the whole becomes 
perturbcU and disordered, when one of these copies to 
be disturbed in its mode of action, (especially the first, 
which is the most important, and the poiiit of departure 
of the operation which takes place) ; and how for the 
external expression which results, is in more or less 
complete discord with the reality of things. » 

The first phase corresponds, as we have said, to the 
moment in which the external impression penetrates 
the sensorium, and seizes upon the personafity, which 
immediaUlyj participates in the communicated imp|;es- ^ 
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•sion. This is the delicate moment of the process, when 
the terms of the problem are stated. Nfow, \i^at hap¬ 
pens when Ihis primordial sensation which should arrive 
at the sensoriimi with the maximum of precision, and 
reflect, in as exact a manner.as possible, the surrounding 
phenomena, is incompletely transmitted and falsified ; 
when, from some accidental disturbance in the different 
centripetal apparatuses charged with its <;ollection and 
transmission to the sensorium, it arrivcs,there deprived 
of its essential character and incompletely expressed 
(sensoriaUillusions) ? What happens when, on the other 
hand, the intermediate regions, whose mission ij is to 
transipit to the sensorium peripheral excitations (centres 
of the optic thalamus), assume a condition of automatic 
erethism, and proceed, motu proprioy to launch towards 
the sensorium subjective excitations engendered on^the 
spot (hallucinations) ? ^ 

T^ie, human personality, then without any means of 
direct control, seized upon by fictitious autogenous excita¬ 
tions, according to natural processes, accepts the change; 
receives them, Absorbs them, works th^m up,, submits 
them to the same subtle operations as though ^hey were 
the r^ular and legitimate aliments of its acti^fity; and 
henceforward the abnormal process, by means of the 
working of thfe energies proper to the cerebral elements, 
and hy virtue of habits formerly acquired, goes on of 
itself, as logically and inevitably as though it were a 
pure emanation from the real world ; %3f course, to the 
great stupefaction of persons who are not initiated into 
th» knowledge of mental diseases, and cannot bring 
themselves to admit that a^false conclusion may be 
deduced with perfect logic, and that logic does»not impl^ 
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either the justice or the precision of any judgment what-• 
soever. **» ^ 

Whether the protopathic excitation, then, be regularly 
or irregularly engendered, all goes on in the brain auto¬ 
matically and, to some extent, unconsciously, by the 
individual force of the organs traversed by the process 
in evolution; as though we bad to do with a simple 
reflex operation in process of development in the grey 
tissue of the medulla; as though we had to do with 
a foreign body, or a poisonous substance accidentally 
introduced into the stomach, and inevitably passing on 
its way through the successive regions of the intestinal 
canal. 

We can thus comprehend hW the third phase of the 
process (which is but the ultimate expression of the 
period of apparition and exteriorization of the human 
personality, which manifests its peculiar emotivity) ex¬ 
presses, in a corresponding manner, the different, yices 
of organization that have accompanied the first moments 
of its genesis. 

‘In fact, if wa< study the concatenation of ideas and 
argument^ in the case of the most rational lunatics, in 
those wlAj, with persuasive logic, express, in cprrect 
terms, and often in a winning and convincing manner, 
all their emotions and all their extravagant conceptions; 
if we follow out with care the natural sequence of,, their 
wartderings, we shall always find that the first origin of 
their arguments and recriminations, their ideas of those 
persecutions of which they accuse those who surround 
them, their family, society int general, or persons isn- 
defined, have for their primary point of departure, 
an initial disturbance occurring in the method of sen- 
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sorlal perception, and in the initiatory phase of a pro¬ 
cess of j'udgment. ^ 

It is always a sensorial illusion, an hallucination, that 
is at the bottom of the morbid act, and directs its 
inevitable course. 

Thus, we sometimes find an energetic and intelligent 
patient affected with reasoning mania, who bitterly 
complains of the soiled linen that is given him. He 
violently attacks those in his service, and complains of 
the tricks of which he is the victim; Aen shows the 
linen objected to, and, lo! it is perfectly clean,* We 
have caught the sensorial illusion causing the extrava¬ 
gant judgment in the moment of fts» genesis.* The 
patient imagined that he smw a spot of dirt, where there 
was none ; his senses used him badly; and heftce a series 
of extravagances constantly renewed in the same mind 
abused by its senses, and recurring by means of the 
san^ mechanism. * 

• Or again, we may find anotI\er who, also suffering 
from peripheral disturbances in his nervous syste*m— 
a special condition of his gustatory sensibility—con¬ 
cludes that the food he is given is bad, that'powders 
are pyt into it, that they wish to poison him,^nd that 
such and such a person is guilty. Another has scarcely ' 
risen from taole, when he makes a great outcry, bc- 
causcj^ as he complains, they have given him no dinner. 
He is examined, and it is found that he suffers frojii a 
temporary anajsthesia of the pharyngeal mucous mem¬ 
brane. 

A laundl’ess, whose c^e is reported by Charbeyron, 
and who*had given up her^ business and become a 
sempstress on account of rheumatic pains, u$ed to 

* • *X 2 » 
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work late at night, and got ophthalmia. She, however,, 
contind^ to twork, and saw at the same time four 
hands, four needles, four seams. She havi, in fact, 
double diplopia. She at first treated this as an halluci¬ 
nation ; but, at the end of some days, in consequence of 
weakness and prolonged mental anxiety, she imagined 
that she was really sewing four seams at once, alid that 
God, touched by her misfortunes, had worked a miracle 
in her favour.* As we see here, also,, there was a 
primary disturbance occurring in the first stage of the 
process (a sensorial illusion, diplopia) deteripining as 
its consequence the extravagance and error of judg¬ 
ment. « *■ 

In other circumstances, there are true halfucina- 
tions, phenomena engendered on the spot by a species 
of erethism of the sensorial channels, which interpose 
and produce changes in the conscious personality. 
Thdre are, in fact, almost always hallucinations of 
hearing, sight, and sqiell, which, either isolatt?dly or 
simultaneously, impinge upon the sensormm, and which 
arc almost alwaj^s foudd at the botton^ of all forms of 
delirium.*^ I Sometimes there are voices heard subjectively, 
which in^^ite the person under hallucination to avoid 
such or such a person, or to commit such or such an 
action ; that speak to him in a tone ofi menace and 
trouble him in his nightly jest. Sometimes there are 
various visions which keep him awake, painfuf per¬ 
ceptions, either <jf taste or smell, which cause hj^m to 
refuse food, etc. 

Hence an indefinite series 9f consecutive‘judgments 

I 

* See analogous cases cited by j’arcbappe, "Annales MMcd-psychoL," 

t86i, p. 
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■ and reflections, varying inflnitely according nature 

of the soil, in which they are evolved; hence all those 
forms of delirium by which the emotions of the per¬ 
sonality reveal themselves, and which all have this 
common basis which uniths them one with another, 
that the morbid conception implanted in the mind as 
a homogeneous element, and to some extent as a con¬ 
ception contrary to nature, only reveals itSelf outwardly 
in a vagfte and cloudy manner, yet logically, notwith¬ 
standing. The person under hallucination, whb has 
vaguely donceived a suspicion in consequence of a low ^ 
auditory impression which has affected his scihorium^ 
outwardly expresses this ^tate of indecision and vague 
information in the same vague manner; and in this we 
still find the ordinary methods according to which the 
processes of the judgment manifest themselves in* us. 
The person under hallucination is vague in his expfres- 
sjone, because the impression which excites his per¬ 
sonality is similarly vague and confused. He doe^ not 
clearly express what he does ntot clearly understand. 
He uses only indistinct formulae to e?cpress;lhe con¬ 
ceptions that pass through his mind, always in^personal 
phrases ;—some one has told him so and so; some one has 
warned him of so and*so; his expressions never being 
descriptive nor vivid, nor possessed of those distinct 
outlines that cj^aracterize impressions really seen ^nd 
really heard. ^ 

ThUh, in fine, we see to what an extent the 
morbid pr<^esses of divagation, however wide apart 
be Ithe deferent forms they assume, obey the same 
general laws as the regular processes of the judgment. 

. Thgy pass through the same phases in thetr operatiorft 
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by* means of the same automatic machinery; they follow" 
logically*the same routes; and when they ..are at dis¬ 
cord with reality, when, in a word, their operation has 
failed, it is because it was badly prepared as regards 
the arrival of the sensorial impression, and because the 
phenomena of perception have been disturbed 5 n their 
•essential connections. The human personality, carried 
away into this fatal cycle, obeys automatically, and 
inevitably becomes involved in the pathological dis- 
orderc that occur in the sensoritim. It is incapable of 
resisting the strain ; and when it comes to its senses, 
and the disease^ if cured, it is rather owing to a calming 
down of the regions primayly affected, than to any 
action of tjie conscious volition. The mental condition 
improves with the physical, and if the divagation dis¬ 
appears, and the individual ceases to be delirious, it is 
less by a spontaneous effort of his will, by virtue of 
which he abjures his false convictions and yields* to tl^e 
judgment of others, than because his brain becomes 
permeable by the surrounding reality, and because he 
absorbs' sensorial impressions, and elaborates them as 
the generality of mankind do. 

We know, indeed, how refractory to all sane veason 
are men with false ideas, and what a waste of labour it 
is to endeavour to treat a partially delirious individual 
by^means of logical reasoning. 



BOOK III. 

PHASE OF REFLECTION OR EMISSION OF THE* 
. PROCESSES OF CEREBRAL ACTIVITY. 


Preparatory Period. Motor Procters .—In the state¬ 
ment we have just {nade, we have seen that the 
processes of cerebral activity, which consist first of all 
in an impression upon the sensorium of external origin, 
resolve themselves into various reactions on the^art of 
the cerebral apparatuses which are roused into activity, 
ancf into a sort of intra-cerebral radiation of the exci- 
ting movement. • 

Now this impression, whiclf has arrived in the form of 
an incident excitation, is a living f?rce ir\ Slct of trans¬ 
formation ; this force is implanted in the sensorium ; it 
becomes reinforced and concentrated according as • it 
is evolved,; it is necessary that it shall still continue in 
motion, and that, undei^ one form or another, it shall 
pass out of the organism, by discharging itself upop 
ot^er organs designed to serve it a^ gates of exit. 

From this new stand-point we shall henceforward 
, considfl»r the phenomena of cerebral activity, at the 
moq;}fnt in which, m their third phase of evolution, 
they finish their last stige and reveal themselves in 
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various reactions. These, however varied their appear¬ 
ances, nevertheless represent in the external world the 
reverberattbn of a former sensorial impression emanating 
from this external world. 

Once upon their outward course, the processes of cere¬ 
bral activity take two different routes, according to the 
variable conditions of receptivity of the cerebral medium 
in which they are developed, the nature of the individual, 
and his manner^of feeling. , 

Thus they arc sometimes reflected towards the 
different departments of vegetative life. They do not 
make their exit from the organism, and in that special 
sphere they produce secondary commotions of a more 
or less apparent kind ; their reflection takes place id an 
entirely autopiatic manner, and in spite of voluntary 
action (return shock of mental emotions upon the 
physical constitution). 

Sonjetimes, on the contrary, they appear externally, 
and reveal themselves by the help of various mean*k of 
expression—phonetic sounds, graphic signs, appropriate 
gestures. The external censorial excitation, radiating 
from* the external Svorld that gave it birth, is in this 
case directly returned to this external world. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

REFLEXION OF MOTOR PROCESSES UP^N THE 
PHENOMENA OF VEGETATIVE LJFE. 

In the first series of facts, when the excitations derived 
from the external world are not directly reflected out¬ 
wards—when, under the influence of one dause or another, 
the primary impression remains confined within our own 
organism, it dies away there, and the reverberatfon which 
results extends to a greater or lesser distance. The 
nervous discharge of the process, arrested in its course, 
reacts upon ope region or another of vegetative life, 
and iJiis^epends upon the closeness of the sympathetic 
links uniting each of these with the sensorium. 

We have shown^ on the other hafld, tha| by reason of* 
these connections, there exist, as it were, incessantly 
permeable natural channels, by which the impressions of 
the senSbrium may at any moment become associated 
with the phenomena of vegetative life, and reverberate 
throughout the whole extent pf the life of the viscera. 

The r&sult of this arrangement is that every external 
excitation Arriving in the sensorium is sympathetically 
felt in tlfe different centres of visceral life, and that the 
slightest excitations that wrinkle the surface of its 
plexuses, ^s*well as the 'shock^ that overwhelm it, are 
sympathetically propagated into such^or such ^ depart- 
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ment of organic life; now here and now there, centfi- 
fugaf *^curreKts tfrise instantaneously, and carry to a' 
distance without our knowledge or voluntary participa¬ 
tion, prolonged reverberations of the oscillations of the 
psycho-intellectual spherq. 

We all know what an effect painful emotions have 
upon the phenomena of th% circulation ; how’the heart 
palpitates jivithout our knowledge when our emotions 
are at work how apt this latent over-excitement is to 
fatigue the vital energy, and what a serious, and long ago 
recognized influence mental causes have as regards the 
genesis of its organic lesions; how susceptible the vaso¬ 
motor innerv^i^ion is of becoming associated with our 
emotions in a similar manner; since instantaneous 
paralysis of the capillaries, on the one hand, is apt to 
determine those sudden blushes which by showing them¬ 
selves upon our faces reveal so well, in spite of us, 
tlie secrets of our agitated sensibility; while, on the 
ojher hand, their spasmodic contraction excites' those 
instantaneous pallors which ag directly reflect the per¬ 
turbations thft traverse our sensoHum. 

We 'all know, moreover, how directly the digestive 
organs are associated with the impressions of this same 
sensorium. The stomach ii\ particular is intimately 
connected with the phenomena of cerebral activity. 
Like the heart, it every instant experiences the return 
shock of our emotions, and like it, becomes the bearer 
of the sins »of our general sensibility. E^very one 
knows that digestion is disturbed by mental emotions; 
that vomiting frequently accompanies ceiebral disease; 
and that in certain i^ocalized pains of the sensorium 
(hemicfania), whpn too strong an external excitation 
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evokes its sensibility, the discharge of the smsqrium in 
erethism takes effect upon the stomachf whiih to some 
extent serves as a gate of exit for the nervous over¬ 
excitement reflected towards the organs of vegetative 
life. 

We all know, further, how intimate is the association 
between the respiratory organs and our natural emotions. 
Sighs, spasms, anxieties, the involunta»y laugh which 
sometimes blirsts out in so unexpected ^a manner at the 
sight of a person who laughs, and the frown which shows 
itself under similar circumstances, arc also co-ordinated 
external revelations that follow upog an incident exci- 
t^tic^i carried into sensoriiim^ and * reverberated to¬ 
wards the organs whos2 business it is to^ carry it off 
externally. 

More than this—and this also is a phenomenon known 
to us all—in certain circumstances our muscles,^^yhich 
ar« usually such faithful interpreters of our wills, escape 
*!from the regular stimulation of the conscious persoaality, 
and then, under the influence, of powerful emotions, 
become subject to invincible cxcitatmns radiated from 
the senhrium^ and act like treacherous servants, only 
in obedience to the instructions of an irregiftar power? 
and manifest, without our consent, the different states 
through which our inner sensibility is passing. It 
is by-reason of this substitution that our gestures, our 
movements, our attitudes, our physiognomy become, 
with«ut our knowledge, living compressions of the 
different states of our sensibility, and in a manner 
a{ 9 paren^ ’phenomena# by which the phase of erethism 
of certain regions of the Afisorium is externally dis- 
chtarged. In these cases our musotes of expression ^re 
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groupe4 and harmonized in a co-ordinated manner, so * 
automatiSally ^nd so unconsciously that see, for 
instance, those of the iris dilate and contract alternately, 
and express by their play, as automatic as unconscious, 
the different modes of sensibility of the retina which it is 
their business to protect. , , 

. We may say, then, in a general manner, that none of 
the peripheralr excitations that arrive at the sensorium 
in the form of a vibratory impression, of a living force 
in activity, remain there stationary, stored up in one 
place. They develop there a series of secondary reac- 

• tions, of energies Regularly co-ordinated, which are inces¬ 
santly distributed in the direction of the apparatures of 
organic life^ and represent the continuity of the primary 
movement, and, as it were, the modes of excretion of 
the living forces implanted in the organism, which here 
and /here effect their physiological discharge. 

Extrinsic Manifestations of Cerebral Processes. Genisis^^ 
of tks Will. —^The prodesses of cerebral activity which 
reveal themselves extetnally, and make their exit from 
the organism in the form of voluntary conscious manifes- 
tations, must be considered successively in the two prin- 

• cipal phases of their evolution: • 

1. In their period of incubation, when the process of 

the will is still only constituted by a pu'rcly physical 
impression; * ^ , 

2 . " In their second period of extrinsic manifestation, 

W’hen they take fSrm, reveal themselves in an apparent 
manner, and lay the purely motor regions of the 
nervous system under contributor. , * 

I. In its preparatory ph£se of incubation, the^process 
of the'will cs, nothing but the riper and more advanced 
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ultimate period of an anterior operation of the judg- 
’ment, constituted as we have already expJainejJ." 

The hunaan personality is seized upon by the arrival 
of the excitation emanating from the external world. 
It enters into participation and becomes associated with 
this ; and from this intricate connection results a true 
intra-cerebral automatic mdiation, which produces the 
apparition of a series of agglomerated secondary ideas. 
Hut the matter does not stop here; this inner personality 
having been thus seized upon, its sensibility having been 
touched in any manner whatever, has reacted by virtue of 
the vital forces that vibrate in it in a latent condition— 
it has been affected in the direction of fts>most profound 
affinities, and necessarily this reactionary period betrays 
itself by an unconscious desire for such or suclf a definite 
object, and by a repulsion from such or such another. 

Desire, attraction, aversion, repulsion, are therefore 
new conditions of the sensorium which necessarily rdsult 
ii^tlfe lAtural course of things, ai\d which thus become 
the primordial elements destined to constitute a process 
of voluntary activity. * ^ ^ • 

2. The psychic operation which is to be resolved into 
an act of will is, then, in itself only the second bar of a 
movenftnt already begun. It is only the regular expres¬ 
sion of the human personality, seized on, and impressed 
by an old or recent excitatiqp from the external world, 
and carrying bsyk to the external world the different 
states of ift sensibility in emotion, in the^form of motor 
manifestations. 

Hence, as^ a natural consequence, we come to the 
conefusion that the ac/oT voluntary motion which is 
developecf in the psychic regions, is nothing but a 
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subordinate fact, a secondary phenomenon, the direct, 
resultant the shdtk of the sensibility in emotion and 
the spontaneous reaction of the sensoriunt. Motor power 
is then, physiologically, nothing but sensibility trans¬ 
formed. The voluntaiy e^ccitation comes to life in 
that subtle process in which the impressed human per- 
.sonality is aroused. From this reaction of the sen¬ 
sibility it emerges as a natural consequence, like a vital 
force in evolution ; it is like an excito-motor process 
radiatmg from the sensitive regions of the spinal axis 
towards the anterior regions, which progresses inotu pro¬ 
pria, develops, amplifies, perfects itself infallibly through 
the whole lengtii of its journey, and expands in its last 
period into co-ordinated motor manifestations, the*faith¬ 
ful dependents of the sensitive excitations that have 
givpn it birth. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

TRUE PERIOD OF EMISSION OF THE PROCESSES WHICH 
PROI4UCE. VOLUNTARY MOTION. SPONTANEOUS 
REACTION OF THE SENSORIUM. MOTIVED RESO¬ 
LUTION. 

LfTt up now see how the different periods of voluntary 
activity are connected orlb with another, and how the 
physiological operation pursues its course. * 

The process of external emission of the emotivity of 
the sensoritim manifests itself externally, sometimes in a 
rapi^ a^d instantaneous manner, sometimes slowly,*^ro- 
g*essively, and after a greater or less period of time; 
this extrinsic revelation taking place cither in the oral 
or graphic form^or in the shape of gesti^res more or less 
expressive, and varied attitudes. • 

In tjie first case, when the voluntary motor phenome- ^ 
non is an immediate*translation of external impres¬ 
sions, the human personality, aroused and vibrating, 
rapidly responds to the inspressions that affect it. It 
outwardly expfesses itself directly, now in the form of 
connected articulate sounds, which «ire appropriate 
answ'ers to the interrogations that excite it, now in 
current conversation^ ^n injunctions of all kinds, 
prolonged discourses, In writings, expressive movements, 
etc., etc. It expends the stores o( emotivity that are 
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vibrating within it, and thus reflects the various sen*> 
sitive currents 4 hat ‘nave set it vibrating. 

Sensibility, therefore, underlies every mbtor act ot 
the organism; and when we immediately answer to 
demands, when we let ourgelves act upon the natural 
impulses of our sensibility, and, as it is called, do 
things on the spur of the moment, it is our person¬ 
ality that expands spontaneously, without artifice or 
premeditation. It reacts with its native and even frank 
characteristics, as though we had to do with physio¬ 
logical phenomena in natural evolution; fov in these 
circumstances our words express our sentiments in an 
off-hand manner,' and the compromises of meditation, 
and diplomatic reflection have* not yet crossed our path 
to mask our natural spontaneity. 

In a number of other cases the discharge does not 
take place in a rapid and immediate manner ; there is, 
as it were, a cold maceration of the incident impres^’on 
in the tissue of the sensorium, by which this impression 
is matured and modified by the mere action of the 
medium jn whicji it remains. t 

When, in fact, we have to reflect, to mature a project, 
before coming to a resolution, the primitive id<^a, the 
first excitation, in arriving in the. sensoriwn awakens a 
crowd of related reactions. It has been perceived in 
the form of sensorial vibrations, and these vibr:ations 
radivite to a distance into the different'cell-tprritories. 
These latter, on *being impressed, excite the autqmatic 
activity of those of the neighbourhood, and at the same 
time arouse related ideas and associated* memories 
formerly registered ; so that at hie end of a' period of 
sojourn in the variable according to individual 
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temperament, this primitive impression has proliferated 
and slowly produced effects tHkt rtverh<srate to a 
distance. • 

More than this, the ideas of others, in the form of 
oral counsels, written* advice, and auditory and optic 
impressions interpreted by the intellect, have come to 
join ift, to group themselves around the primary excita¬ 
tion, and add a new weight to the operation in process 
of development. ^ 

Those reflections which either proceed from ourselves, 
•or are ir\spired by the surrounding medium, arc then 
converted into agglomerated motives or thougjits, des^ 
lined to influence the direction of the Voluntary process 
and direct its route. • 

Things being thus disposed, a delicate phase occurs 
in the cerebral operation that is being accoraplighed. 
The motives being all confronted with one another, 
w.^h their intrinsic and extrinsic characters, the .shades 
<wnich characterise them, their relative value, ,what 
route will the process take ? ^Under what form will 
it reveal itself; and in what manner will the^conscidus 
personality pronounce itself.^* 


• This delicate moment of the operation, by virtue of which the sensorium, 
when seizc^d upon, reacts spontaneously and carries outwards the different con* 
ditions of its impressed sensibility, docs not occur in some individuals without 
certain liifliculties. 

There are^a grea^many persons, indeed, whose hesitation is the dominant 
note of thyr character. At the moment of making a^resolution they dare not 
decide, but turn about in a persistent indecision, and remain in suspense when 
action is necessary. In more pronounced cases, where this psychological con¬ 
dition is still mi>re distinctly mark|^, we find individuals thus affected recount¬ 
ing all the ancieties that besiegfj them wl^n they arc on the point of coining to 
a decision,^ They hesitate, tormented by a series of uncertainties, and if they 
have to speak or take up their pen to affix a signature, or jgejtform a'ny spou- 

Y * 
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On this point, the controversies of philosophers and 
metaphysioaans,* which have been taking place from 
time immemorial, have succeeded in arriving at but one 
thing—the expression in sonorous language of their 
ignorance, more or less complete, of the fundamental 
characters of psychical life. We must, indeed, pene¬ 
trate into the inmost es.scnce of the activity of cerebral 
life, into the complex phenomena in which it reveals 
itself, to arrive at a comprehension of thet-evolution of 
any voluntary act whatsoever, and the natural manner 
in which it expresses itself through the organism. 

* Little, indeed, as we may reflect upon the concatena¬ 
tion of the processes of cerebral activity, considered as 
we have here just done, we cannot help arriving ar the 
conclusion, that the voluntary act is in itself nothing 
but the reaction of the sensibility thrown into agitation; 
that it is this that is latent in all voluntary manifesta¬ 
tions ; and that it is always the sensorium that, unej^r 
fornv! the most dissimilar in appearance, reacts ah(^ 
outwardly betrays the inner impressions by which it is 
exibited. . , e 

The seftsibility is, therefore, always in agitation 
<at the cdhimencement of every voluntary act deve¬ 
loped. It becomes erect, and excites the opera¬ 
tions of judgment and reflexion. It is always present, 
always in vibration, and inspires our words, our aefs, our 

o 

w 

taneous action, they rrmain fixed, immovable, in a species of invincible 
apathy. 

These different states, from the most simple to the most pronounced forms, 
are evidently only the effect of a partial or pennanent weakenin^^ of the m^ptal 
energies, through which the elements of the smsh rium, in a torpid ^ndition, are 
incapable of rising to the phase of erethism, of reacting, and of leadtag by their 
own viuility th^pfocess in evolution in the regular direction it should follow* 
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writings; and whatever be the power of the motives 
calculated to attract it away frdm ils ingcr inclina¬ 
tions, it •follows its preordained desires for what is 
suitable to it, what pleases it, and shrinks from what is 
repugnant to it. Every onp, as wc say, gives his opinion, 
every one judges according to the manner in which he is 
impressed, in which lie feds ; and sensibility, the 
seeking after what is pleasant to each pf us, is, under 
the naijie of self-interest, to such an^extent the true 
motive force of all human actions, that wc m^ con¬ 
stantly declare that it is always this tliat directs them, 
like a powerful magnet, and inclines them in J;his way 
or that. All this takes place in so •unconscious and 
certain a manner, that i»i dealing with a crime, or any 
guilty action, justice, d, priori, ascribes responsibility to 
those who may have had an interest in committigg it, 
by obtaining some profit from its perpetration. ^ 

^On the other hand, since human sensibility is in itself 
^ne o? the most mobile of things, and as regard^ this 
every one takes his pleasure aj he finds it, it results 
that the maniffistations of sensibility will var3J infinitbly 
according to individuals, and will sometinfes assume 
paradoxical forms outside of the usual •modes oS 
common sensibility. J3ut at bottom, althougli the sen¬ 
timent? of .egotism and personal satisfaction may 
appat,ently be masked, the manifestations of the will 
will always dAnonstrate their derivation from the ftamc 
origiij. Everyone, as we have said,4ias his mode of 
feeling, and just as we sec individuals experience satLs- 
faafcion in# certain enjcf^mcnts which they alone are 
capably df perceivings^so we find them manifesting the.se 
different states of their sensoritim in ecoentrre and 
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extravasiant forms. Thus it is that the enthusiasms of 
generosity, ^elf-abnegation, even self-sacrifice, are but 
too often only a disguised manifestation of iigotism, a 
mode of feeling, sui generis, in which we exchange a 
physical advantage for an emption of the moral kind. 

From the moment, then, in which the personality 
becomes interested in the realization of such or such a 

ft 

desire, the moi^cnt in which, as we say, a resolution has 
been taken by it, this physiological condition expresses 
itself in a co-ordinated manner, according to processes 
which^ have been acquired by habit and commenced in 
infancy,/ind by which we have learnt to make our fellow- 
creatures comprehend by means of a special vocabulary 
the ideas which germinate in us^ the desires that deiiiand 
satisfaction, and our private aversions. 

Henceforward the mental process has made one 
more step in the intricacies of the cortical substance. 
It ophns up a new path, that of the motor regions 
proper. A living automatic pianoforte from this 
moment comes into play, and in various forms ex¬ 
presses t)ie sensitive keys it is bound to interpret 
faithfully. ‘ It is the instrumental part of our organism 
Jhat vibrates, and the process, tending more and more 
to emerge from the ple.xuses of l^he cortical substance, 
becomes , concentrated within certain circumscribed 
limits, in certain psycho-motor regions, and hence, in 
the form of rapid intermittent stimulations, effects its 

* i' 

discharge directly upon the difierent territories of the 
corpora striata. 

Concatenation of Voluntary M^tor Acts. —Wre have just 
seen how the voluntary stimulus, conceived in it§ primary 
phase of el^iboratioiv in the substance of the plexuses 
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.of the • sensorium, as a condition of purely psychical 
vibration, was constituted by a * series of^ multiple 
elements, aSl concurring in its genesis ; how it became 
inevitably united with a previous phenomenon of sensi¬ 
bility in agitation; and lipw, like a living force in 
evolution, it tended more and more to emerge from the 
rcgions'wherc it was conceived. 

From this precise moment it leaves the purely psycho¬ 
motor rcgiona of the cortex, in the form of transient 
and rapid stimulations destined to be converte(;J into 
articulate pounds, digital movements, or expressive ges¬ 
tures ; and it proceeds, by help of the special, white ' 
fibres (cortico-striatc fibres), to differeftt territories of 
the C(ft-pus-striatum, of which it thus excites the imme¬ 
diate activity. (See 5, n, 16, Fig. 6, p. 61.) 

Here, in this first stage of its outward course, it 
insensibly loses its original character of a purely 
ps)^hical excitation, to incorporate itself more*and 
iwore with the organism, to materialise itself, in a njan- 
ner; and increase its dynamic power by the addition 
of a new nervoys element, the cerebeUar inn^rvatiofi, 
which, in the condition of a static force in permanent 
tension, is incessantly distributed in the plexudts of the 
corpus *striatum. « 

Thus, reinfqrced by this adventitious contingent of 
innervation which is engrafted into it, it continues its 
centrifugal coulee (see 7, 12, 19, Fig. 6, p. 61), and* by 
means^ of the antcro-lateral fibres of th^ axis (cerebral 
peduncles) it descends, in the form of an interrupted 
current, to ckxcite the dysamic activity of the different 
motor nydlei of the s^^fnal axts» which, like a series of 
apparatuses always ready to enter, into action, • only^ 
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wait its arrival to develop their latent activity^ ’ From, 
this moment, mixed up with the proper activity of the 
different spinal regions, it projects itself ''along the 
anterior roots and thus becomes, in its final phases of 
transformation, one of the .multiple exciting causes of 
muscular contractility. 

We sec then, to sum up, from what precedes, that 
the processesnwhich produce voluntary motion pass, in 
their evolution, through phases inversa- to jthosc of 
the processes of sensibility. While these latter, as they 
approach the central regions of the sensoriunit are puri- 
’ fied and made perfect, becoming more and more intci- 
lectualized by ‘the metabolic action of the different 
nervous media through whicb-’they are propagated; the 
former, on' the contrary, conceived as psychical vibra- 
tioi^s at the moment of their genesis, amplify and are 
maierializcd more and more, as they descend from 
the'superior regions. They become complicated.,by;>!%he 
adeytion of adventitious elements, which reinforce thefh 
as they progress (cerebellar and spinal innervation), and 
thus become, ini- the last term of their evolution, a true 
synthesis ‘ of agglomerated dynamic elements, which 
, resume in themselves the vital forces of the system 
through which they have beefi developed—cerebral, 
cerebellar, and spinal activities.* 

Conceived under this simple formula, the processes 
whith produce voluntary motion begin by being a purely 
psychicalexcitatrlon, and insensibly become, by the natu¬ 
ral play of the organic machinery, a physical excitation. 
In thus becoming transformed>in their succ^sive evolu- 

* See Liiys, ** Recherches sur le systeme nerveux c^rebro-spi^/' p. 434 , 
^Icono^raphiep^otographi^ue, p. 72 .) 
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tion, tlicy present the fascinating picture we constantly 
* see presented to us in the working of»steajn-en^ifles. We 
see, in faot, in this case, how a force, slight at its 
commencement, is capable of being transformed, and 
becoming by means of the series of apparatuses it sets 
at work, the occasion of *a gigantic development of 
mechanical power. • 

In fact, at the moment when the engine begins to' 
work, a verjr slight force, the mere intervention of 
the hand of the engine-driver who turns a handle 
and lets the steam rush against the upper surf&ce of 
the piston, would suffice for this. This active force,, 
once at liberty, immediately develops Its strengtli, which 
is proportional to the siyface over which it extends; 
the piston falls, its rod draws down the beam^ the power 
is de^’eloped as the fly-wheel revolves, and the initial 
movement, so weak at its commencement, amplifies *and 
increases continually, in proportion as the voluma^nd 
R^er ftf the mechanical appliances placed at its disposal 
become more considerable and more powerful. * 

We sec then, in conclusion, affler an examination of 
all the details of cerebral physiology that we Jiave suc¬ 
cessively passed in review, that the different processes 
of ceftbral activity finally resolve themselves into a 
circular movement of absorption and restitution of 
forces. * The Isxternal world, with all its incitements, 
enters *nto us 1^ the channel of the senses, in the ferm 
of sensorfal excitations ; and the sam^ external world, 
modified, and refracted by its intimate contact with the 
livi^ tissu^ it has traversed, emerges from the organism, 
and is reflected outwgreis in ^e various manifestations 
of voluntary motor-power. 
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The Secret of Long Life, 

^mall crown Svo. Cloth, price v* 6 d, 

Inrf of Strange MeetingSi 

and other Poems. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price ss, 

::OLOMB (Colonel). 

The Cardinal Archbishop. 

A Sfianidt LecenS in twenty-nine 
Cancions. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 

CONNELL (A. K.). 

Discontent and” Danger in 

India. Small crown Svo. ^lolh, 
price 3^. 6 d, 

CON\^Y (Hiigh). 

A Xgife’s Idylls, Smftll rrown. 
Svo. Cloth, pri^ 3? j 

COOKE 

Scientific Culture. Crown 

8vo% Cloth, price u. 

COOPER (K. J.). 

The Art of Furnishing on 
National 4 ind bathetic Pffn- 
cJples. Vcw and Cheaper.Edition. 
Ff:ap. Cloth, price ts, Ik/. 


COPPBE (Francois). 

L'Kxilee. Done into English 

Vrrse whh the sanrtion 4»f rtie Author 
by I. a L. 4 '>own ^o. Vellum, 
price sj, 

CORFIBLD (Prof ), M.D. 
Health. (Jrown Svo, Cloth, 
price 6 s, 

CORY (William). 

A Guide to Modern Eng¬ 
lish History. Pait 1 . MDCCCXV. 
—MDCCCXXX. UeniySvo. Cloth, 
price 91. 

COURTNEY (W. L). 

The Metaplffysics of John 
Stuart Mill. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
pric6 5J. 6 d, g 
cowan (Rev. William). 

Poems : Chiefly Sacrefl, in¬ 
cluding Trani^Iation.^ from some 
Ancient Latin Hymns. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, pri^ 5^, e 

COX (Rev, syt O. W.), Bart. 

A History of Greece from 
the Earlie<;t Period to the end of the 
Persian War. New Edition, a vols. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 361. 

The Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations. New Editiorf. a 
vols. Demy Svo. (jloth, price aSr. 

A General History ofGretce 
from the Earlicit Period to the Death 
of Alexander the Great, with a sketch 
of the subsequent Hi.story totthe 
present time. New Edition. Crown 
Svr'a Cloth, price yj. 6 d, 

Tales ofeAncienl^ Greece* 
New Edition. SmaS crown Svo 
Cloth, price 6j. 

School History ot Greece. 
With Maps. New Edition. Fcap 
Svo. Cloth, price 31. 

The Great Persian War 

from the Histories of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo* Cloth, 
price 3^. 6 /i, 

A Manual of Mythology 
in the form cJ Question and Answer 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 3r. 

An Introduction to the 
Science of Comparative My¬ 
thology and Folk Lore, Large 
cn)wn Svo. Cloth, price 


cox (Rev. Sir O. W.), Bart., 
,M.A., and BUSTACC HIN- 
TONjONES. 

Popular Romances of the 

Middle As^ex. Second Edition in 
one volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6x. 

COX (Rev. Samuel). 

A Commentary on the Book • 

of Job. With a TrsiHslation. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 15J. 

Salvator Mundi; or, Ts 
Christ the Saviour of all Men? Sixth 
Edition. CrowxfSvo. Cloth, price sr. 

The Genesis jOf Evil, and 

other Sermons, mainly Expository. 
Se«')iid Edition. Crown 8vT>. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

CRAUPURD(A. H.). 

Seething for Ligl\*-: Serreons. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 
CRAVEN (Mrs.). 

A Year’s Meditations. 

l*iu\vn Cloth, price 6f, 

CRAWFURD (Oswald). 

'Portugal, Old and New. 

With IlliistrAtions .and Maps. Demy 
li'yo. Cloth, price i6s, 

CRESSWELL (Mrs. Q.), 

,The King's Banner. Drama 

m Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, price xof. 6i/. ^ 

CROZlBjR (John reattie), M.B, 
The Ri-ligion of the Future. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6j. 

DALTOlft (John Neale), M.A., 
R.N, 

Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Vre.arhcd Oii boJird H.M.S. Ilri- 
ta>)ni.i Second Edition. Smalt 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price jr. 

D'ANVERS(N. R.). 

Parted. A Tjile of Clouds 
and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 
Extra Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 31. 6ti, 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Every-day Chronicle. With Four 
IliukCrations by W. H. Hughe . 
Fcap. Cloth, price 3 «. 6d. 


D’ANV£RS(N. Ky^ccnj^nueiL 

Pixie's Adventures; or, the 
Talc of a Terrier. With ax Illustra¬ 
tions. i6mo. Cloth^, price 41. 6 d, 

Nanny's Adventures;' or, 
the Tale of a Goat. With xa Illus¬ 
trations. i6mo. Cloth, price 41. 6^. 

DAVIOSON(Rev.Samuel),D.D., 

LL/.D» 

<iThe New Testament, trans* 
Uted from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price xoi. 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formaiion, Histozy, and Fluctua¬ 
tions. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crowU-Sva Cloth, 
price sa. 

DAVIES (O. Christopher). 

Rambles and Adventures 

9 of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price sx. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 

Theology and Morality. 

Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7r. 6d, 

DAVIES (T. Hart.). ' 

Catullus. Translated into 

English Verse. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6x. 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 

Prayers, with a Discourse 

on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Fifth Editron, Crown Svo. .^’rice 6 s, 

Skrmons on Disputed 

Pointa and Special Occasions. 

Edited by his wL^e. Thin * Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6x. 

• •ir ' ' t 

Sermons q.ril'Daily Life and 
Duty. Edited by his M'ife. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6x. 

DB L’KOSTE (Col. B, P^. 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Taroussesu. Trai^lated bo^iiLthe 
Vrench of Eugene Piflietan* With a 
Frorriwiece. New Ealtion. Fcap. 
8va Cloc)\ price jx. 6 d, , 
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DE l^DCLIFFE % (Viscount 
Stratford)* P.C.* K.O.* O.C.B. 
Whyk wm I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 

DESPREZ {Philip S.). 

Daniel and John; or, the 

Apocalypse of the Old and that of 
the New Testament. Demy 8vo« 
Cloth, price 121. B 

DE TOCQUEVILUE (A.). 
Correspondence and Coxv* 
versaftons of, with Nassau WiU 
liam Senior, from x8^ to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson, s 
vot& Post 8vo. Cloth, price sir. 

SEVERE (Aubfcy). 

Legends of the Saxon 
Saints. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6 t. • 

Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo. 
^Cloth, price 5J- 

Infant Bridal, an*} 
other Poems, A New and En¬ 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price ys. 6d, 

. The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price sx. 

^St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

I A Oramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5X. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 

Komance. Inispail, and other 
Poems, Merlitativo and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6x. | 

The Fall of Rora, the i 

Search after Proserpine, and I 
othei i^oenis, MeUitativ^ and Lyrical. | 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6x. • 

DOBELL (Mrs. Horace). 
Ethe^tone, *Eveline, and 
othe^Poems. Crown Svo. Clo^i^ 
pnre ox. ^ 

DOBSON fAustinf. 

Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Verssde Socidtd. Third Edition, 
Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, price 5X. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 

the Author^r ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme.” 
Second Eoition. Crown 8vat 6 s. 


Dorothy. A Coiiniry Stoiy 

ill Flei^i.ic Wr'^r. Preface. 

l>cniyS\0. Cloth.piKe^^ • 

DOWDeK^ (EtUvard), J.L.D. 

Shakspere: a Critical Study 
of his Mind and Art. Fifth Edition. 
Large post Bvo. Cloth, price 12J. 

Studies in Literature, 1789- 

1877. Large post Bvo. Cloth,pricei2X. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, price 5X. 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 

Hymns and •Verses. Ori¬ 
ginal and Tra^laled. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, pHbe 3X. 6 d, 

DREWRY (O. O.), M.D. • 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Fi^h Ediiii^n. Fcap. 8vo.a Cloth, 
price 2X. 6a: • 

DREWRY (O. O), M.D., and 
BARTLETT (H. C.), Ph.D., 
F.C.S. • 

Cup and Platter: or. Notes 
on Food and its Elfert^. New aiicl 
cheaper Edition. Small Svo. Cloth, 
pi ice IX. 6 d. 

DRUMMOND (Miss). • • 

Tripps Buildings. A Studv 
front J.ife, with Frontispiece. Sn^ll 
crown dvo. Cloth, price 3X. 6</. 

DUF.JIELD ;A. J.). 

Don Quixete. Hi» Critics 

and Commentators. ^ »ih a Mnof 
Account of the Minor Wotks of Mi- 
<lo Ccrv.'ti tes S:LiVf||ra, find a 
siatLincnt of the cud ami aim of lla* 
v;rcat‘.'^t of them all. A Handy l»r)»)k 
for (hiK'i.d Hc.idfis, Crown Svo. 
( loth, price jr (m/. 

DU MONCEL (Count). 

The Telephone, the Micro¬ 
phone, and the Phonograifh, 
with 74 lllnslraiions. Siii.ill crown 
8>o. Clcth, ptice $x. 

DUTT (Toro). 

A Sheaf Gleaned in French 

Fields. New Edition, with Fortr.ait. 
• Demy Bvo. ClotJi, price los, 6«/. 
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DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 

,Studies in leading Troops. 

An aulltorizcd and arcurate I'rans- 
lation by Lieutenant J. T. 

Hildyard, yfst Fo*H. Paris I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Clulb, price 75. 

EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 
Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 75. 6 d, 

EDGEWORTH (F. Y.). 

Mathematical Psychics: an 

I'.ss.iy oil the Apjiln alion i»f Mallu* 
imlirs |ij S»>t7^l iw. iK'iiiy 

{HvtJ < iiilh, piici; 7s. Ot/, 

EDIS (Robert W(C 

Decoration and Fu^rniture 
of Town Houses. A series of 
(’intor Lortiircs doliverc<l before the 
Society of Arts, Amplified 

.iiui vvilb n-i)n'.;e JMn^- 

tialions .mil iu]i\tnHts ^ker(.b« s. 
Se( oud I’.ditum. Squaic 8vo, Cloth, 
pi Ice Tvjp. 6f/. 

EDMOND^ (Herbert). 

Well Spent Lives : a Series 

of Modern biographies. Crown 8vo 
t*iice 5r. 

Educational Code of the 
f.^-ussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. Ill accordance with the 
1 )ecisions of the Common Piuvincial 
A*aw, and with those of Recent 
l.cgis 1 ation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ar. 6#/. ^ 

EDWARDS (Rev.^asil). 

Minor .Chords; or, Songs 

for the Suffering; a Volume of 
Verse, ^ Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
31. 6df.; paper, price ar. 6dL 

ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte), 

Medusa and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6j. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Corn- 
jLaw Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Ellj^tt, of St. John's, 
Antigua, a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price i8f. 

ELSDALE (Henry). 

Studies in Tennyson’s 

Idylls. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 


ELYOT (Si - Thomas). T 

The Boke named flhe Go- 

uernour. Edited from the P’irst Edi¬ 
tion oftS 3 i by Henry Herbert Sie- 
pluni Croft, M.A , Barristcr-at-Law. 
With l^oitraits of Sf" 'J'homas and 
L.nly I'dyot, royiicd hy penniS 5 >ion of 
her M.ijcsty from Holbein's Original 
llrawinijs at Winilsor Castle, a vols. 
fi ap. 4 to. Cloth, price sor. 

Epic of Hades (The). 

, By the author of ** Songs of Two 
Worlds." Iwelfih Editioif. Fcap. 
8 vo. Cloth, price 7 s. 6 ii. 

Also an TUustrated Edition with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
merzotint by Ghowdi? R, Chai man. 
4 to Cloth,extra gilt leaves,price 25 ^, 
.'ind a T..aigc Paper EdiLion, with 
portrait, price lat. 6(4 

EVANS (Anne). 

Poems and Music. With 

Memorial Picf.icc by Ann Th.'irkei.iy 
Kitcliio. Large crown 8VO. Clot?r, 

^ pi ice 7 ^. 6 (/. ( 

EVANS (Mark). 

The Gospel of Home Life, 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 4 X. 6/4 

I 

The Story of our Father's 

Love, told to Children. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. With 
Illustrations. Fcap. Svo.'^ Cloth, 
price ij. 6 <f. ^ 

A Book of Common Prayer 

and Worship for Household 
Use, coinpilu I exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. New and Cheaper 
Eilition. r c.ip. 8 vo. Cloth, price ir. 

The King's Story Book. 

Injlirec parts. Fcap. 8 vo.* Clotli, 
price ir. 6 //. each. 

Barts Land IT., with eight'illiis- 
trntions and twogBicture aps, now 
ready. 

•ttr ^ 1 

KX.ClVILIA?ll'. 

Life in the Mofussil; or, 

Civilian Life in l^ower BengaL 3 
vols. Large post 8vo. Pri 6 e 141, 

FARQUHARSON (M.J 

^'1. Elsie Dinsn^re. Cr6wn 

8 vo,M Cloth, price 3 ^. A/. 
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FARqLh ARSON 

II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 

Bvo. Cloth, price 3J. 

III. ElAe's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3^. 6c/, 

FELKIN (H. M ). 

Technical Education in a 
Saxon Town. J^ublr^hcd for ihi.- 
y iiy^xiid (fUiMb of Kondoii In^iiAilc 
foi [Tie Adv.iiiceinriit of Tochnn'al 
1 Jucatioii UciuySvo. Cloth, price 

FIELD (Horace), B.A. Lond. 

The Wltimlte Triumph of 

Christianity. Siriall crown 8\o. 
Cloth, puce jjr. 6 d. 

FINN (th« late James), M.R.A.S. 

Stirring Times; or. Records 

from Jcinsalem ('oosnlar Chronirl^s 
of to 1H56. hitiird and 

• pdccl |>y his Widow. With a rrefate 
b>S the Viscountess Stranok)!#?. 
? voU. Demy 8vo. Price 30X. 
FLOREDICE(W. H.). 

A Month among the Mere 

Itish. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 

pri< e 5^, 

Folkestone Ritual Case 
(The). 'I he Argument,ProceediuKS 
fjud^IBnent, and Report, revised hy 
' the several Counsel engaged. Llcmy 
8vo. Cloth, price asr. 

FORMBY (Rev. Henry), 

Ancient Rome and its Con¬ 
nection with thi? Christian Re¬ 
ligion 1 an Outline of the llist('r>rof 
till* (,ily from its First Kountlalioti 
down to the Kieciiou of the C-h.ur 
tif St, Peter, A.i>. •42-47, \Viih 
iiunreroiis Illiislralions of Ancient 
Monuments, Sciilpiure, and Coinage, 
and of the Antnpiiiies of the Chris- 
ti.iii C^arombSf Royal 4I0. Cloih 
evtra, price 50J. RovUiirgh, halj^ 
moi'oCco, price sy. 6*/, 

FOWUE (Rev, T*W.). M.A. 

Th« Reconciliation of Re- 
ligtap and Science. Being Essays 
on unmortality. Inspiration, Mira¬ 
cles, and tlie lieing of Christ. Demy 
^o. Cloth^prioe lox, 6 d, ^ 

The E^vine Legation of 

Christ. Crown 8vo. Clothi^rice 7^. 


HARSON 




PRASER (Donald). 

Exchange Tables of Ster¬ 
ling %nd Indian Rupee Cur¬ 
rency, upon ^lew an^extended sys¬ 
tem, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thoii»«and 
Pounds, and At Kate,s progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from ir. to 
2j- 3//. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. 
Cloifi, price loi. td. 

FRISWELLr (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
prir e f.j. ^ 

One of Two; or, A Left- 

Handed Brjjde. Wiili a Frontis¬ 
piece. Cixjwu ovo. Cloth, price 3#- 6^/. 

GARD*INER (Samuel R.)andJ. 
BASS MULLINGKR, M.A. 
Introduction to the Study 
oS Engli^ Hiatory. L.i^'ccruwii 
o, Clolli, pr’i c 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity: The Means of 

Prolonging Life ^fter Middle 
Age. Kouuh Fditioii, Revised and 
Enlarged. Small cruwii 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4f. • 

GARRETT (E ). 

By Still Waters. A Sifcry 

for Quiet Hours. With Seven llhis- 
tratioiis. Crown Svo. Cloth, price Os, 

GEBLER (Karl Von). • 

Gajileo Galilei and the 
Roman Curia, from Authentic* 
Source.s. 'ri%ns! .ite<l with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Author, by Mrs. IWori.k 
S 1 URt.K, Demy 8vo. Cloth, priiie i«r. 

GEDDES (James). a 
History of the Administra¬ 
tion ^jf Jolm de Wilt, Grand Pen¬ 
sionary of Holland. Vol I, 1623 — 
if)34. Demy 8vo., with i’ortrait. 
Cloth, price 15X. 

GEORGE (Henry). ^ 

Progress and Poveity. An 

Jiic|uiry into the (.‘ause of litdiiMnat 
J)i.prcssions .’nid ot liicrtasc of VV.iut 
wjth liu'reasc of Wealib, 'J he Ke- 
nic<ly. Post 8vo, Cloth, price ys. Od, 

GILBERT (Mrs). 

Autobiography^ and other 
* Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
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GILBERT (Mrs.) ^coniinneiL 

(JHbert. Third Kdilion. With Por¬ 
trait and^$>evera] Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, i^ririce 7J. td, 

GLOVER (F.). M.A. 

Exempla Latina. A First 

(‘onstnnng Book with Short Notes, 
I.cxicoa, and an Introduction to the 
Analysis of Sentences. Kcap. 8vo. 
(Jloth, price 7S. 

GODWIN (WilUam). 

William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With I’orlraits ana Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of (^odvd* and his Wife. 
By C. Kccan Paul, f 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. ^Clom, price 28r. 

The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before nublUhed. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C. Kegan Ptliil. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price yrf 6d, 

OOETZE (Capt. A. von). 

Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
ZS70-187X. Published by Authority, 
ai«d in accordance with Olhnal Dcxru- 
ments. 'IVanslatcd from the German 
bv Colonel O. Graham, V.C., C. B., 
l^R. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 2is. 

GOJ^DSMID(SirFrancis Heiry). 

Memoir of. With Portrait. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s, , 

QOODENOUOH (Commodore J, 
Q.), R.N.\ C.B., C.M.G. 

Memoir of, with Extractsfrom 
his Letter^ and Journals. Edited by 
his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square Bvo. Cloth, sr. 

Also a Idbrary Edition with 
Maps, Wr>odcuts, and Steel En¬ 
graved Portrait. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 141. 

GCSSB (Edmund W.}. 

Studies in the Literature of 

Northern Europe/\Vitha Frontis¬ 
piece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadenia. l.arge post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 131 . 

New Poems. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price jj. 6r/. 


GOULD (Rev. S. Baring), iff.A. 

Germany, Present an^Past. 

2 Vols. T)emy 8vo. Cloth, price 21s. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rev. R S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. I'hird Edition, re¬ 
vised. Square po.st 8vo. Cloth, lor. 6d, 

GRAHAM (William), M.A. 

The Creed of Science : Re¬ 
ligious, Moral, and Social. Demy 
8\o. Cloth, price 124*. 

GREENOUGH (Mrs. Richard). 
Mary Magdalene : A Poem. 
T.arge post 8vo. Pardimeni antique, 
jsnee On. 

GRIFFITH (Thomas), A.M. 

The Gospel of the Divine 
Life. A Study of the Fourth Evan¬ 
gelist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 14;. 

QRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A. 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 

on the Si'iRTTUAi. Body, the Unskkn* 
'J/oRLn, and the Divine HuMA^ tv. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6r. 

QRUNER(M. L). 

Studies of Blast Furnace j 
Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, K.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6rf. 

GURNEY (Rev. Archer). ‘ 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 
A Mission of In.struction and Sugges¬ 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Gwen : A Drama in Mono¬ 
logue. By the Author of the ** Epic 
of llades.*' Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

HAECKEL *(Prof. Ernst). « 

The Histoiy of Creation. 
Translation revi.sed by Professor E. 
Ray I^nkester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates Wd Gev;.£a 1 ogical 
W'-ees of the various groups 'f both 

f lantt and anin^L. a vols. Second 
Mition. Post 8vo. Clot^, price 32X. 

The History of the EVolu- 

tion of Man. With numeitius Il¬ 
lustrations. 2 vols. Large post 8 VO. 
Cloth, price 321. 

(*recdom in Science and 

Teaciiing. From the German of 
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HAE%KEL (Prof. Ernst) 
tin Am* 

Ernst Haeckel, with a Prefatory 
Note by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Crown 8v%. Cloth, price 5J. 

HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
Sister Dora: a IJiography. 

|!y Margaret Lonstlalc. 

True Words for Brave Menr 
A Hook r<jr Sulili«'is anti Sailuis. TSy 
ihejate Charles Kingsley • 

An Inland Voyage. 15 y R. 

fi. Stevenson. 

Travels wijth a Donkey. I’.y 

R. Ij.l'stcven^oii. 

A Nook in the Apennines. 

J»y Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel, lieing 

K <ti u.rs from the Jonrn.ils of Count 
Von Mollke 

Letters from Russia, IJy 
Von Aloltkf. • 

English Sonnets, ('ollccitd 

.irid Ariangt'tl hy J. 7Jciuij*> 

Lyrics of Love from Shake¬ 
speare to Tennyson. StdcLtud 
and Arranged by \V. 1) Adarnts. 

, London Lyrics. Ity ]*'ic<Ic* 
I ic# Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet 
Hours. Hy the Ucv. Caiivni K. IL 
Paynes. 

Halleck's International 

Law; or. Rules Rcgulaiing the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War. A New Edition, revised, with 
Notes aud Cases. .By Sir Sherston 
BiRcer, Bart, a vols. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth, price 38^, 

HAl^Y (Thomas). 

A Yair of ^lue Eyes. New 

Edition. Witl^'rontispicce. 4»^/n 
8vo. Cloth, l^^e 6s. 

The Return of the Native. 

New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Cfbwn Svo, Cloth, price 6jr. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-CoL R.>. 

• The Qfficer's Memtuan- 
dum Hook for Peace and War. 
Third Edition.^ Oblong fano* roan, 
wiili<pencil, price fr. (W. 


HARTINGTON (The Right Hon. 
the Marquis of), M.P. % 

Eleq^ion Speechek in 1879 

and i88o. k\iih ^ii.li(.ss to the 
I'.Ic’ctors of Nciili I .iMi .ishirc 

Crown Svo. t loth, prnc j.¥, 0,/. 

HAWEIS(Rev. H. R ), M A. 

Arrows in the Air, C'mwn 

8vo. Second Edition. Cloth, prire 6^. 

Current Coin. Materialism— 

The Devil —Crime—Dninkermes* • 
Pauperism-■ EiKoliim- Recreation - 
The Sabbath, 'I'lind Edition. Crown . 
Svo. Cloth, pnee (i¥. 

Speech^ Season. Fourth 

Edition. C^Wu 8vo. Cloth, price gs 

Thoughts for the Times. 

Ele\^:iiih Edition Crowu8v9. Cloth, 
price 7X 6tf. 

Unsectarian Family 

^rayet% NVw' tnid Clicn|4kr EfUtion. 
Fcap. 8vo. dJloth, price n 6tt. 

HAWKER (Robert Stephen). 
The Poetical Works of. 
Now (ii?it collectdtl and arranged 
with a pref.Ltnry (mMuo )iy J. IL 
Godwin. With Poitrait. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 1 za. » 

HAWKINS (Edwards Comer- 
lord). 

Spirit and Form. Sounoiis 

tieachoi! in tliv p.tiibh i.hurili <if 
!e.ithf"i liiMil Crown Sv*j. 
puce (iS. 

H/4WTREV (Edward M.), 

Corydal^. A S^nry of (Ifc 

.Sicilian Kxpc<1i(ion. ^ Small crown 
Svo. Clotli, i^iue j¥ 6i/ 

HAYES (A. H ). , 

New Colorado and the ' 

Santa F<i Trail. With ninp anrl 
Cfj llhistialioiis. Crf>wii8\o. i h»ih, 
price gs* 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf), M.D. 
Animal Magnetism. Physi- 

ological 01 iservaiion'^. TraiM.ued 
fiom the Fourth Gcrinan Kdiiinu, 
by L. C. 'Wooldridge. With a Pre- 
fai c by G. K. KuinniM >, I'.K S 
Crow'ij 8vo. (-'oih, j*rn.e/J iu/ 

HELLWALfD (Baron F. von). 
The Russians in Central 
Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the prcNcnt time, of the 
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HBLLWALD (Baron F. von)— 
con-iinusd. 

Geography and History Central 
Asia. Tra^lated Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. l^arge 
post 8vo. With Map. Clotn, 
price lajr. 

HELVIO (Major H.]. 

The Operations of the Ba¬ 
varian Army Corps. Translated 
by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 
> we large Maps. Inavols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 

Tactical Exartples: Vol. I. 

The Battalion, pricei5jr^ Vol. II. The 
Kegirneiitand Brigati/price ioj.6^. 
Translated from the Oernmn by Col. 
Sir Lirmley Graham. Wilhnu.-iercui 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

HERPORD (Brooke). 

The ?tory of Religion in 

England. A Book f(^ Young Fotlc. 
Crown 8vo. Clpth, price sr. 

HINTON (James). 

Life and Letters of. Edited 

by lilllice Hopkins, with an fntroduc* 
tion by Sir W. W. GiiH, Bart., and 
Po^fiait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Second Kdition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 8 j. 6if. 

CfTapters on the Art of 
Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an iiitroiUiction hy SKadwerth 
Hdugson. Edited by C. 11 . Htnion. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 8r. 6</. 

The Place of the Physician. 

To whicli added Essays on tiir 
T^aw oir Human Cipr, and on i hr 
KKI.ATION BBTWttKN ORGANIC AND 

Inorganic,Worlds. Second Kdi¬ 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6rf. 

Physiology for Practical 

Use. By various Writers, With 50 
Illustrations. Third and cheaper edi¬ 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 54. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Me^brana Tympani. With De¬ 
scriptive Teat. PofitSvo. Price 

The Questions ^'of Aural 

Surgery. With Illustrations. avoU. 
Post 8 VO. Cloth, price lar. td. 

The Mystery of Pain. 
New Edition, Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 1 
limp, 1^. I 


HOCKLEY (W. B.). /f 
Tales of the Zenan'ft; or, 
A Nuwab's Lei.sure Hours. By the 
Author of '* Panduraug Hari.” with 
a Preface by Lord Stan>cy of Alder- 
Icy. 2 vois. Ciown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21J. 

Pandurang Hari; or^ Me¬ 
moirs ol a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With 
a iVeface by Sir 11 . Bartle E. 

G. C. S. I., &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Cruwn 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6r. 

HOFPBAUER (Capt). 

The German Artillery in 

the Battles near Meta. Based 
on the ofncial reports of the German 
Artillery. Tran.slateil by Capt. E. 
O. ITotlist. With Map rnd PlaiLS. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 21X. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.). 

Poems. First and Second Se¬ 

ries. Fcap.Svo. Cloth, pricc5X.ca»'h. 

HOOPER (Mary). ^ 

Little Dinners; How to 
Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. 'riiirlecnth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price' 
3# 6 d, 

Every - Day Meals. Being 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Bri'akfast, Luncheon, and Sup¬ 
per. Second Kiytiun. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price sr. 

HOOPER (Mrs. O.). 

The House of Raby, With 

a Frontispiece! CroM'n 8vo. C*oth, 
price ^s. 6f/. 

HOPKINS (Ellice). 

Life and Letters of mes 
Kinton, with an IiitVodnctlonby Sir 
CiuII, Bart.' and Fortran en- 
ravrd on Steel -by C. H. Jeens. 
econd F.ditiun. Crown 8v.>. Cloth 
price (>d. 

HOPKINS (M.). 

The Port of Refuge; or, 

Coiinsel and Aid to Shiimiasters in 
Dtmoulty, Doubt, or Disir^. Crown 
8vo. Second and Rtvisea Edition. 
Cloth, price 6 s. 



C Paul Coh PubUcations. 



HORN%R (The Misses). 

Walks in Florence. A New 

anil thoroughly Revised Edition, a 
vols. Crow^ 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. 1 .—Churches, Streets, and 
I’alaces. lof. 6</. Vol. 11 .—Public 
Galleries and Museums. 5^. 


Household Readings on 
Prophecy, lly a Cayman. Small 
irnvv|^Svo. Cloth, f)ricc 3^. Or/. • 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 

The European in India. 

With a Medk'ai. Guidk kor Anoi.o- 
iNutANjL By IC S. Mair, M.D., 
F.R C.SE. ThiidEdition,Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
I)rice 6s. 

HUTCHICON (Lieut.-Col. P. J.), 
and Capt.G. H. MACGREGOR. 

Military Sketching and Re- 
conuaissance. With Fifteen Plates. 
Second edition. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
pr#-e 6 j. • 

'I’he first Volume of M ilitary TIand> 
books forRegimental Officers. Edited 
by Lieut.-Col.C. B. Brackrnxiukv, 
H'A.i A.A.G. 

•huTTON (Arthur), M.A. 

The Anglican Ministry. Its 
N.ituie and Value m relation to tlie 
^atli^ii; Priesthood, With a Pre¬ 
face by his Kminciiee Cardinal New¬ 
man. UcjiiySvo. Cloth, price 141. 


INCHBOLD(J. W.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth/price 4^. 6</. 
INOELOW (Jean). 

Off the Skelligs. A Novel. 
Willi Fiontisiiiece. Second Edition, 
Cro^i 8vo. Cloth, pPicc 0 ^. 

The Little Wonder-lvorn. 


A ?>econd Series of “ Stories Told to 
aChil^” With Fifteen lllustr.itions. 
Small 7VO. Cldlh, price as, 6d, 

Indiafi Bish^^rics. 

Indian ChurchmaiR Demy 8vo. 6<i, 

Interna*tional Scientific 
Series (The). 


I. Forms of Water : A Fami¬ 
liar Exposition of the Origin and 
Fhenomertt of Glaciers. 
Tyndall, i>L.D., F.R.S. With *5 
Illustrations. Seventh Editidft.Crown 
8vo. <iioih, price 5jf 
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International Scienti^c 
Serie^ {lTh€\—c0ntiHutd. 

II. Physics *and i^litics ; or. 
Thoughts on the Application of tlie 
Principles of ** N-aiura! Selection" 
and “Inheritance" to Political So 
cicly_. By Walter liagehot, Fitih 
Edition. Crown dvo. Cloth, price 4J. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., Ac. With numeious llhis- 
tratiuns. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. Clotli, price 5J. 

IV. Mind and Body: Tlie Theo¬ 
ries of their keIjSon. By Alexander 
Bain, J.L.JHi. With Four JlJiisira- 
tions. 'J'enln^dilion. Crown 8vo, 
Clolh^ price 4r, 

V. The Study of SociSlogy. 
By Herbert Spencer. 'I loith Edtlion* 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

VC. On%the ConservAion of 
Energy. liy b^alfoiir Stew'art, 
1 /L D., Sic. With 14 lllnstratioiis. 
Fifth hMitlon. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss, ^ 

VII. Animal Locomotion ;• or. 
Walking, SwimiTUiig, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D , VJfilh 
130 IHiislrations. Second FMitiuii. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $s, 

VIII. Responsibility in MfeilKal 

Disease. By lleniy Maiidsley, 
M J). 7 'hiid Edition. Crown Svo. 
Clotli, price sf. * 

IX. -The New Chemistry. By 

ProresNor J P Cooke. With ti lllus-^ 
trations. Fifth Edition. •CrownSvu. 
Cloth, price sr. • 

X. The Science of Lawl By 
Prof Sheldon Arru>s. Koi^th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 51. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Prof. E. J. Matey. 
With 117 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Xn. The Doctrine of Desaent 
and Darwinism. By Prof. Osca 
Schmidt. With afi Blii^triitions, 
Founh Edition. Crown 8vo. ( loth, 
price sr. 

XIII, The History of the Con¬ 
flict between Religion and Sci¬ 
ence. Bv J- W, Dr.apcr, M.D., 
• LL.D. Kifitcnih Kdiiiun. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5;. 
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Ii^ternational Scientific 
Series ( The)— conti(^ued. 

XIV. FiAigi; tK<eir Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses^ ftc. Hy M. C. 
Cooke, LL.D. Edited by the Rev, 
M. J, Berkeley, F.L.S. With nume¬ 
rous niustralions. Second Kdiiion. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $s. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of \ 
Lright and Photography. Ry Dr^ 
Hermann Voucl. With loo Illustra¬ 
tions. 'I'hird and Revised Edilioo. 
Crown &VO. Cloth, price 51. 

XVI. The l^ifc and Growth of 
Language.^ F»y IVof. William 
l-lwight Whitney, Iiiid Edition 
Crown 8vo. Cluthf't^rice 55. 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nisfh of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, K.K.S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 55. 


XyiM. The Natur^^of Eight: 
With a General Act^unt of Phy.sical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Loiniuel, 
With 188 Illustrations and a table of 
Si>e(.lra in Chronio-lithography. 
Third Editioh. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price is. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By M. Van Beneden. 
With 83 lllustration>. Second Edi- 
Voi\. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

XX. Fermentation. By Pruf. 
SchiiUenberger. With 28 Illustra¬ 
tions. 'I'hird Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6toth, price 5X. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 

By Prof. Bernstein. With g\ Illus¬ 
trations. I Second Elition. Crown 
8vo. Clo\,hi price $s. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Prof. 
Pietro Eloserna. With numerous 
llliistralions. Second Edition. Crow'ii 
8vo. CI0U1, price is. 

XXIIl. Studies in Spectrum 
Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
F.R.S. With SIX photographic Il¬ 
lustrations of Spectra, and numerous 
aigravings on wooth Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price Cs, 6ti, 

XXIV. A History«of the Growth 
of the Steam Engine. By Pruf 
K. H. Thurston. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo. Cloth, price 6rf. 

XXV. Education as a Science. 
By Alexander Bain, LL. U. Tliiib 
Edition. Crown 8VO. Cloth, price 5^. 


International Scientific 
Series {ThQ)~con£mu€d. 

XXVI. The Hunutn Species, 
By Prof, A. de Qnatrefages. 'riiird 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5.9. 
XXVIl. Modern Chromatics. 
With Applications to Art and Fndu.s- 
Iry, by Ogden N. Rood. Second 
Euiliori. With 130 original Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo. (.'loth, price $s, 
kxyill. The Crayfish : Ati Iniro- 
duclion to the Study of Zoology. By 
Prof.'r. H. Huxley. Third cdiliou, 
Witheighlytwo Illustrations. Ciowu 
8vo. Cloth, prieve 5^. , 

XXIX, The Brain as an Or^an 
of Mind. By H. Chariton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown* 8vo. Cloth, 
price is. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By 

Prof Ad. Wnrl/, *riaus|ated by 
K. CM<‘inin-Shnw'. Second ICdilioi# 
Crown 8vo. t loth, price 5.V. ». 

''XXXI. The Natural Conditions 
of P^xistence as they affect Ani¬ 
mal Life. By Karl Soni)K'r. Sciuiid 
lulitioti Crn\vii8vo ('loth, pike 
XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. Iiy Prof. 
J. I\<»senthal. Second Kditioii. with 
illustraltuiis. Crown 8vo. 

])nce 5^. V 

XXXin. Sight: an Exposition > 
of the Principles of Monocular 
and Binocular Vision. By Jo-«cph 
liCt'unie, MmD. With 1^2 liiustr.a- 
lion*', Crown 8vo. Clulli, price 54. 

XXXIV. Illusions: A l\y. ho- 
logic.il Study. By James Sully 
CiowiiSvu. Cloth, puce 54. 

XXXV. Volcanoes: What they 
are «uid \Viiat they 'IV.u-i. By 
PriTf. J. W. Judd, F.R.S With ya 
Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vu. 
Cloth, price 5.?, m 

JENKINS (E.) dnd RAYMOND 

The ArcVNect's Legal 

Handbook. Third Kditiou Re¬ 
vised. Crown 8vo. (Jloth, l>nce 
JENKINS (Rev. R. C.), (I.A. 
The Privilege of Peter and 

the ('laims of the Kouiau Church 
Confronted with the ..Si nplures, the. 
Councils, and the Test*iuouyof the 
Popei'thcmselves. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^. ' 



C. Kegan J*aul <5r» Co*s Publications. 
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JENraNQS (Mrs. Vaughan). 

Ranel: Her Life and Let- 

ters. With a Portrait from the 
Pj^nting hy Daffinj^er. Square post 
8vo. CioA^ price 7^. 6 d. 

Jerovcaxn’s Wife and other 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo, Cloth,^ price 

3 j« 

JOEL(L.). 

A Consul’s Manual and 

SlnfiDwiiei's aiul Shipmaster's l^ac- 
tiual Huide in their 'I'lansactioiis 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nauti¬ 
cal, Mercantile, and l.c^al 'I'enns; 
' s.^n (Mossary of JVlercantile Terms in 
*7?'»pclis^, l*'reiich, German, Italian, 
aniS^panish. Tables of the Money, 
WeigLts, and Measures of tljc Prin¬ 
cipal CoipmerLial Nations and their 
Ktjtiivaleiitf, in Kritish SlandauK : 
:uui Porins ofi^'onsiilar and Notarial 
Aids Deinyavo, Cloth, price ^^s. 

JOHNSON (Virginia W.) 

7 hc Catskill Mountaius, 

• lllustrate<l by Alfrei I Frtclciirls. 
( loth, pi luc 5.^. 


JOHNSTONE (C. F.), M.A. 

Histcrical Abstracts. Being 

Outlines of the History of some of 
the ]ess-kno\sii Slates of Fan ope. 
^ Crown 8\o. Cloth, price js, fr/. 

JCN^S {Lucy). 

Puddings and Sweets. Being 

Three Hundred and Sixty-Kivc 
Receipts approved by Exticrience. 
Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6</. 

JOYCE (P. W.J,*LL.D., &c. 

Old Celtic Romances. 

'J’ranslatod fiom the Gaclir by. 
Crown 8vo. Clotb.,priic 7r 6ti, 

KA^FMANN (Rev, M.),«B.A. 

Utopias; or. Schemes of 

Sofui Improvement, from Sir 
Th<»i as Morif to Karl Marx. Crown 
8 vA Cloth, pr^e 5^. « » 

Socialism^ • Its Nature, its 

D^ge^, and its Remedies con¬ 
sidered. Crown 8 VO, Cloth,pi ice 7s. 6 d, 

kaV (Joseph), M.A.y Q.C. 

Free Trade in Land. 

• Edited b^his Willow. With l^fa( e 
by tliep Right Hon. Jolm Hriglit, 
M. P. Sixth EiUiiori. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 5 ^ 


KENT(CaroIo). 

Carona Catholica ad Flitri 
succAisoris Pedes Oolata. He 
Suinmi Poniifftis Cedhis XIll. As 
sumptione Kpij'^’t.imina. In (Jnin- 
qiiaginta Jaiiguis. Fcap 4I0. klotli, 
pi ice 151. 

KKR (David). 

The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Talc of Central Asia. With illuslta- 
tioiis. Crown8\o. Cloth, luice }s.(jd. 

The Wild Horseman of 

the Pampas. IJInstiated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, prRe 

KERNERX^r. A.), Professor of 
Botany in*the University of 
Innilbruck, • 

F'lowers andtheirUnbidden 

Guests. 'J'ransl.iiion edited liy W. 

K. ]%A., M.l)., and .apiefatoiy 
letter by C. I^.uwiit, F R S. With II* 
lustrations. 8q. 8\o. Clolh, price 

KIDD (Joseph), M D. 

The Laws of Therapeutics, 

or, the •Siiciuc and Ail of Mnfidnc*. 
Second Fdtlioii. Crown 8vu. Cloth, 
price Cf. • 

KINAHAN(G. Henry),M.R.I A. 
&c., of her Majcsty'.H Gco^gical 
Survey. 

Manual of the Geology of 

Ireland, With 8 Plates, a 6 Wood- 
cuts, and a hfap of Ireland, geolngi- 
c-.ily coloured. Square 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 15J. ^ ^ 

KING (Mrs. Hami 4 on). 

The Disciples, h’uailh Kdi- 

tion, with Purtr.iil and Notes. 
Crown 8 VO. Clolh, pnee 7^. 6/f. 

Aspromonte, and other 

Poems. Second Edition, Ftap. 
8 VO. Cloth, price 4^. 6 d^ 

KING (Edward). 

Echoes from the Oi^ent. 

With Mistcllanjon I Poems. Sin.iM 
Clown Svo.^ Cloth, price Jf. 

KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories of 
his Life. Edited by his Wiph. 
With 2 Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on WimhI. and 
a FacMmile of his Handwriting. 
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KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A.- 
couiinHcd, 

Thirteenth Edition, a volsi^ Demy 
8 VO. Cloth r price ^nj. 

%* Also llic nintli Cabinet Edition 
in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

12J. 

All Saints’ Day and other 

Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 7^. 6//. 

True Words for Brave 

Men: a Hook for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors'Jdbr.ine*?, Kii;ltlh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price af. 6^/. 

KNIGHT (Profc&or W.). 

Studies in Philn.^aophy and 

Literature. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 

pi u c ’•J. (yti, *' 

KNOX (Alexander A.). 

The New Playfjround : or, 

Wand\’rings in Algei'i. 

I u)wu >5vo. Clotli, piKf'Ioi. 6</. 

LACORDAIRE (Rev, P&re). 

Life: Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. New and Cheaper 
Kiljtiun. Crowti8VO. Cdoih,price 

LAIRD-CLOWES(W.). 

Love*s Rebellion: a Vocin. 
Kca|i. 8vo. Cloth, price v* 
LAMONT (Martha MacDonald), 
'rtib Gladiator: A Life under 

the Roman Kinuiic in (tie heginning 
of the Third Cciiliiiy, With foui 
IlI'Aslrations by 11. M. Paget, Extra 
fcap. 8vo, Cloth, price 3 jf. 

LANG (A.). 

XXXII -Ballade^’ in Blue 

China. ElVfxir. 8vn Pai4 hniciit, 

piiie v'. 

LAYMANM (Capt.). 

The Frontal Attack of 

Infantry. TransUiled by Colonel 
Edward Noxdigate. Ciowii 8>o« 
Cloth, price 24 . 6^. 

LEANOEK (Richard). 
Fantastic Stories. Trans¬ 
late! from the Ocrni.in by Paulina 
H. Granxille. W'lth Kiuhi full-page 
lllusir.itioiis by M. E, Eiuser-'r^ller. 
Clown 8vo- Cloth, price 51, 

LEE (Rev. F, G.), D.C.L. 

The Other World; or, 

Glimpse*: of the SiU>eriuit»ral. 2 x’ols. 
A New Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 15J, 


LEE (Holme). 

Her Title of Honour. A 

Hook for Ciirls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

LEIGH (Arran and Isla). 

Bellerophon. Sinall crown 

Pvo. I'loth, price 
•LEIGHTON (Robert). 

Records and other Poems. 

Wxih J*orlr.iil. .SinaJi crowy 8vo. 
(*loth, price 7X. 6 d. 

LEWIS (Edward Dillon). 

A Draft Code of Criminal 

Law and Procedure. l>»-niy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 21^, 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 

A Rat with Three Tales. 

New and < ho.iper cditAn. With 
Four Jllustiatioiis by Catherine F. 
Frere. CrownSvo. Cloth,price 

L 1 NDSAY(W. Lauder). M,D.,&c.« 
Mind in the Lower Animals 
iu Health and Disease. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 321. 

LLOYD (Francis) anil Charles 
Tcbbilt- 

ExtensionofEmpireWcak- * 

ness ? Deficits Ruin ? Wiili a 
J^.utii.ilSi licinefi)! ihi; Kciuiisiiuc- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey. Sm.dlMow^ 
8vi>. ( loth, price tr/. 

LOCKER (F,). 

London Lyrics* A New and 

Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, elegant, price 6 s, 

LOKL 

The New Werther. Small 

crown Rvo. (L'lolh, price 2r. 

LOKIMBR (Peter), D.D. 

John Knox and the Church 

of England: His Work iiihejr 
and his Influence upon her faiurgy, 
M deles, and Par ies. Demy Bvo. 
Cloth, price i?j. (s '■ 

John Wiclif anti , his 

English Precursors, by Gerhard 
Victor Lcchlcr. Tianslatcd ’from 
thf German, with additional Notes, 
j voN, Demy Svo. Cloth, price air. 

Love’s Gamut atid, other 
Poems; Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ^s. 6 if, % 



C. Kegan raid &• Co.’s Publications. * * i ^ 

• - 

Love \onnets o/ Proteus. 

With •rfohtispiccc by the Author, 
hJzcvir 8 VO. Cloth, price 5#. 


LOWNDES (Henry). 

Poems Translations. 

t:rown Svo. Cloth, pnee 6.^. 
LUMSDEN (Lieut.-CoL H. W,). 
Beowulf. An OM Enjrlisli 

|*i>cin Tt.insUlC'tl into iiKMlcni j* 
iliyiiies. Sm.ill irown Svo. Cloth, j 
piiee ^s. ^ 

MAC CfLINTOCK (L.). | 

Sir Spangle and the Dingy | 
Hen. Illustrated. Stjuare crown | 
8vo.» price 6*/. 1 

macdoAald ^O.). 

Malcolm. With Portrait ol 
the Ai'thorengraved on Steel, Fourth 
KditioR' (frown 8vo. Price 

The Marquis of Lossie. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

* St^George and St. Michael. 

^ccond Edition, Crown 3vo. Cloth,dA 

MACKENNA (S. J.). 

Plucky Fellows. A Book 

^ for Poys. With Six lllusUaiions. 
Fiaiiih Edition. Cro^nSvo. Clutli, 
pri«-c 3J. 6</. 

^ At School with an Old 

tSragaon. With Six lUii^trations. 
Second Kdltioii. Ciown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

MACLACHLAN (Mrs.). 

Notes and Extracts on 

Everlasting Purashment and 
Eternal Life, according to 
Literal Inteipretation. Sni.tll 
rrouiiSvo. Cloih, puce js (uf. 

MACl^.AN (CharlcstDonald). 
Latm and Greek Vysc | 
Translations. Small trowo 3v’<>, j 
Cloth, uuf c jjT. 

MACN^GHT<(Rev. John). 

Coen^ Domina: An 

on the Lord's 45i^per, its Priiiib | 
live Instaution, A]>t>slolic Uses, 
ami Consequent History. Demy 
8vo. ^'loih, price i^r. 

MAGNUS (Mrs ). 

About the Jews since Bible | 

T^mes. Frtjin the Habvlonuii 

Idl the Khigli "h Exo'liis. ^ .Small j 

crown 8 VO. Cloth, pri^e 5r. 


MAGNUSSON (Eirikr). M.A., 
and PALMER(E.H.), M.A. « 

Johan ^Ludvig Run^berg’s 
Lyrical SongJ, Idylla and Epi¬ 
grams. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, pi ice 5r. 

MAIR (R, S.), M,D., F.R.C.S.E. 

The Medical Guide for 

Anglo-Indians. Peeing a Com]>en- 
diuiii of Advice to Eniopt-aiis in 
India, renting to the Preservaiioti 
and Regulation of llealtli. With a 
Supplement on the Managciiienl of 
Chddren in Indi.n. SccoikI Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Liiiii^loth, price jr. 6//. 

MALDEN ( 9 |^E. and £. £,) 

Princes ajid Princesses. 

lilusliMled. Sumll crown 8vo. (•loth, 
jit ice 2i. Cif. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car¬ 
dinal). ^ ^ 

The Tiue^ Story oT the 

Vatican Council. (;iown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 

Marie Antoinette^ a Diainu. 

SfiL.dl t rown 8vo. ( l«^lh, jiih 

MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hai^t- 
ings), R.N. 

The Great Froasen Sea. A 
Peisoii.il N.iii.iti\o of the Voyai^^if 
the ** Alti t *' during the An,ti( Kx- 
pc dii»m of 187s d. With SIX fiill- 

pige llhistraiions, tw'o M.ips. , sd 
tNMJlly SCVfll WoOilclIlS. I‘i/Ullh 
and liluMpi r editaai. Crown 
Cli'ih, j.,1 icC ^ 

A Polar Reconntwssance ; 

bring thcVi‘\.n’‘ «iflli«: Clijorn ' 

to No\.iyi III 7i|7«; W nil 

M lllii^li.tli<>n'. I W .u> hfo. ( lirth, 
lni«.o i6r. 

MARTINEAU (Ocrlnido). 
Outline Lessons on 
Mo*als. Small ii'fUn Kvo ( linh, 

\piiv.c ji. 

Master Bobby; a Tale. T?y 
the Anilmr of “( hn*^tina N'orlh." 
With Iliustr:iih>ns by K. II. Um.i . 
Ksha A.ap. Svo. Doth, pin.i- 07 

MASTERMAN (J.). 

Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
^Whh a FroJiti^pU'.c. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 2S, 67 . 
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McQRATH (Terence), 
l^ictufcs from Ireland. New 
and cheaper edition, Crown 8vo. 
CIoOi, piite 2f. 

I 

MEREDITH (GeorRc). 

The Egoist. A Comedy in Nar¬ 

rative. 3 vuls. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Also a Cheafter KdiUon, with < 
Fronitspiece, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
pi ice 6 j. I 

The Ordeal of Richard Fe- ‘ 

verel. A Historyof Father and Son, | 
Inone vol. wilht’Voutibpiccc. Crown ' 
8vo. Cloth, price 6^ | 

MERRITT (Herny). j 

AU - Criticism and Ro- j 

tnance. With Recollet tiuns, ami 
Twenty-three illustrations in tan- 
fortc^ by Aiiitii hca Merritt. Two i 
vols. har;rc post 8vo/ Cloth,**251. 

MIDDLETON (The Lady). 
Ballads. Square 16010, Cloth, 

price 32. 

MILLER (Edward). 

The History and Doctrines 

of Irvingisfn ; or, tho so called Ca¬ 
tholic and Apustoiic Church. 2 vols. 
^LWge post Svo. Clulli, price 2$s, 

The Church in Relation to 

\he State, C rowti Svo, Clotli, price 

I 

MlLNE^James). , 

Tables of Exchange for the 
Conversion of Sleiling Money into 
Indian .and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from ir. Stf. to 3 S. 3a. per 
Rupee. Second Kdition. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 2i. 

MINCHIN <J. G.). 

Bulgaria since the War, 

Notes of a 'I'our in the AuUiriin of 
1879. Sin.dl crown Svo. Cloth, 
price j5. CiL 

MOCKLER (E.)/ 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 

chee Language, as it is stHjkrn in 
Makran (Ancient (*edrosia), in the 
Penta-Arabic and Roman characten . 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price sr. 


MOFFAT (Robert Scott/. 

The Economy of Consump- ‘ 

tion; an Omitted Chapter in Political 
Kcotiotny, with si>anial reference to 
the Questions of Coifunercial Crises 
and the Policy of Trades Unions; 
and with Reviews of the l*heories of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, 
Fawcett, &c. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price i8r. 

^The Principles of a Time 

IPoticy: being an Exposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes between 
Employers and Employed in regard 
to Time and Wa^jes, by a simple Pro¬ 
cess of Mercantde Barter, without 
recourse to Strikes or Locks-out. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 32 (>d, 

Monmouth; A Drama,of which 
tlicOutlitie IS MistonCld. Dediaitcd 
by pcimissiun to Mr. Henry living. 
Sm.ill crown Svo. Clotli, piicc 5s. 

MOORE (Mrs. Bloomfield). « 

Gondaline*s Lesson. ^ The 

Warden's 'i'nie. Stories for Childrvii, 
.Old nllier Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
pi ice 5r. 

MORELL (J. R.). 

Euclid Simplified in Me¬ 
thod and Language. Being a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled froni^, 
the most important Frenc\ Wotks, 
approved by the Univeisity of Parmi 
and the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 2s, 6 (i, 

MORICE (Rev. F. D.), M.A. 

The Olynvoian and Pythian 
Odea of Pindar. A New Transla¬ 
tion in English Verse. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 7x. 6</. 

MORSE (^. S.), Ph.D. 

FTrst Book of Zo'ology, 

With numerous Illustrations. New 
ami clicaper edition. Crown Svo. 

I Cloth, price ar. 6-f. g* 

I «aAORSHEAD.{E, D. A.T 

The House of Atreus. 
lU'iiig the Ag.iiiienin<an l.ibdtion- 
Brareis and l‘‘uiic'% of A'-'rhjbis 
'l'^.ln^l.ltcd into Eni^iuh^ Vei^e 
Liowii Hvck C loth, piue 7 a. 

MORTERRA (Felix). 

* The Legend ol Allandkle, 
and I ther Poems. Sinail crown Svo. 
Cloth, pric bs ^ 







C. Kegan Paul gt* 


- . —- — 

VIUNF^ (Major-Gc%. Sir Tho- 
maa'j^K.C.B.y Governor of 
Madns. 

Selections from Ills 

^^l^u(cs, and other Officul Writiiifjs. 
iuHU’d, will an liUrixinoiory Me¬ 
moir, by Sif Alexander Arbu!lin^»t, 
K.t'.S.L.C I.K, 'fwo vols, Uerny 
Svo Cloth, price 30^. 

<«AAKE (J. T.). 

Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

From Ruwan, Servian, Polish, acd 
Puhernian Sources. With Four Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

NADEN (Constance W.). 

Song\ and. Sonnets of 
Spring-Time. Small cunvn 8vo. 
t’iwth, ptioc 5?. 

[NEWMAN (J. H.), D.D. 

Characteristics from the 

Writings of. I^eing Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
I with the Author's personal approval. 

Edition. With Portrait. 
C'rown 8 VO. Cloth, price 6f. • 

A Portrait of the Rev, Dr. J. IT. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
had. price 2s» 6 d. 


NICHOLAS (Thomas), Ph.D., 
F.O.S. 


The Pedigree of the English 

f*eot 4 e: .an Argument, llistoiiral 
and Scientific, on the Formation and 
(Jrowihof the Nation, tracing Kace- 
admixturc in Britain from the earliest 
times, with especial reference to the 
incorporation of the Celtic Abori- 
eines. Fifth Editton. F*einy 8vo. 
Cloth, price i 6 s* 


NICHOLSON (Edward Byron). 

The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth,^price 


The Rights of an Animal. 

CrownWvo. Clbth, price 3f. 

The Gospel* according^ To 
the Hebrews.^! A Fi.ii'ments trans¬ 
lated anff annotated, with a critical 
Analy>isofthc External and Internal 
Kvivlence relating to It. DemySso. 
Cloth, price 9^. 


•A New^ Commentary «pn 
the Gonp^ according to Mat¬ 
thew. Dcniy 8 VO. Cloth, ^rice 12s. 


CoJ^s Publicaiiojh, 



NICOLS (Arthur), F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S. 

Chapters from the PJiysical 

History fff the lyirth. An Introdnc- 
limi to Oeology and ^•flx'ontology, 
uith numerous lUusti.ttioiis. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, piicc $s, 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton). 
The Bivouac ; or. Martini 
Lyrist, with an Appendix—Advire to 
the Soldier. Fc.ap. 8vo. Price 5^. 6 d. 

NOEL (The Hon. Roden). 

A LittleChild'a Monument. 

Sni:ill i rown ?vo. puce (»f. 

NORMAN ^OPLE (The). 

The Norrf^i^n People, and 

their ]^xisting Descendants in the 
ItritisH Dommiens and the Ifnited 
States of America. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 21#, 

NOI^RIS fpev. Alfred). • 

The Innereand Outer Life 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 6 s, 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Organization, &c.* By a C.-iv^ry 
Officer. With Di.igrams. Demyevo, 
Cloth, price 12f, ^ 

Nuces: Exercises on the 

Syntax of the Public School 
Latin Primer. New KditiiaAin 
Thrre I'arts. Crown 8vo. Each is, 

*rhe Three Pnrt^j can also he 
had hound together in cloth, price^x. 

OAT»S (Frank), F.R.G.S, 

Matabcl^ Land ^nd the* 
Victoria Falls; \ ^ Xaiiif;Alist‘-. 
W.iiidurings j*» tin Jfitdior of 
Suiiih .Mrn .n, Kdind l»y C <t. 
0.1(0'*, ]! .^ , wilh iiunauius ilhts- 
ti.itiMiis .and four in.ips. l)«my 8 vo. 
i loth. 

O'BRIEN (Charlotte G.). 

Light and Shade, 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, gill lops, price 

12X. • 

Ode of Life (The). 

'I'hirJ KditisA. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

OF THE IMITATION OP 
CHRIST. l-iiur hords. Demy 
3?ino. Liinjit hah, price 
• Al.so in various hixidings. 
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O'HAQAN (John). 

The Song of Roland. Trans- 

I. 'ilcil iftto En;;lis}i T.ar,;c 

po’^t 8vo. . Par<.hn»<ut aiUuiuc, price 

JOf. td. 

O'MEARA (Kathleen). 

Frederic Ozanam, TroRssor 

of the Sorbonne; His Life and 
Works. Secr»nJ Kdilion, Crown 
8vo. (jloth, price 7^. 6//. 

Henri Perreyvc and His 
Counsels to the Sick, filial) 
t mwn ’-{vo Cluili, pii. r 5^. 

Our Public Schools. Kion, 

llairovv, Wuu Ku^bv West- 

ihinsior, Mai!bnrnu^', 1 

bouse. Crown Clolli, pH(,e 

OWEN (E. M,). 

Jofin Keats. A Study. 
Crown fivo. Cloth, piicefir. 
OWEN (Rev. Robert) B.D. 
Sanctorale Cathdiicuni ) or 

book of Saints. Wilb Notes, Crili 
cal, Ksej'flMal, and llisturna). 
Jbniylivu. Clc-tli, prnv i8r. 

An Essay on the Comniu- 
niun of Saints. hi< (tulin'> .m 
l^saiinii.ition of llic S.\ni> 

lol Mill 1*1 H'C .‘V. 

PACGRAVE (W. Gifford). 

H^jrmann Agha; An Eastern 
N.uralive. 'J'luid and C’heaper Kdi- 
tioii, Crown 8vo. Cloth, pra^ 6 j. 
PA'NDURANG HARI; 

Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, 

With nri liiirMliK'tory Preface by Sir 

II . Hartl6 £. Kr< le,l.C S. I , C II, 

(’1 <iwn 8vci 1 h u e Cs. 

PARCHMENT LIBRARY 

(The), r 

< bm* cly |•lintul '‘ii b.ind - nn«le 

pIpiM. Ilinp p.lO il'IW III lllt 1 >p|t‘, piK c 
i.ub vrlhiiii, ptir«* 7r (ii/. lacli 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. 

Kditi'd liy KiKv.ud Dowden, Authoi 
of ** ^Ihiksprri*: bi*. Miml and An," 
i'i* . Wiili a h'loiuispieie, ctcheil 
by I.iopnbl lowtnst.nn, afui tlic 
Death Si i*vk ^ 

English Odes. Sdprtod by 

Ktlimnui NV (iossc, Aulbi'r of “ .Stu¬ 
dies in the Lilt ratine of Nuilbem 
Kiiiojjc.*’ With b’lontispicie on 
India paper by llaino 'J'hoinycruff, 
A,K.A. ^ 


PARCHMENT LIBRA! Y (The) 

- tontinued*. ‘j 

Of the Imitation of Christ. 

r»y'1 homas a Kcmpi'^. A rcMsed 
‘I laiislation. With kVontifpicce on 
India j>apor. ftoin a Jtcsion by 
W ];. Kii Iii.ioiul. 

Tennyson*s The Princess: 

.1 Mtiiloj With a Miniature Kron* 
ti'-pniv by II M. I\i>;( t, aiifl a I'ail- 
pi« i,c in (tiilMnc by (•onion Ibownc. 

Poems ; Stiecicd fmiio Percy 

IU^‘'bc Slitlb y. Dcdic.ilcd to l.ady 
Sin lU'V. With Pufrur l>y Kii.barit 
C»ani<.i, and :i Miniature I'rontis- 

P>Sl.l*. ^ . 

Tennyson’s '*In Memo- 

riam.*' W’uli a Miuiatare I*t>rtrait 
in tiui foitc by Lc U.u, afloi a 
rii')toi;i.ipli liy thf latd Mi-., tame 

lOil. 

PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 

The Paraclete: An Essaj* 

on the Personality and Mims(-y of 
* the Holy Ohost, With some reference 
to < iirrciit disi ussions. .Secnml Ecii- 
lioii. Deniy 8vo. Cloth, price iw. 

PARR (Capt. H. HalLun). 

A Sketch of the Kafir and 
2 ii 1 u Wars: fhi.id.ina to Is.ind- 
lilwaiui, with Maps. SiuaU crown, 
8>o, Cloth, price 5X. *. ^ 

The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff 
Officers, Crown t'loih, 

{)U< i- re. 

PARSLOECJcTseph), 

Our Railways : Sketches 

HUtoric.'iI .and Descriptive. With 
Praclii al Infr>niiatioii .-ts to Fares, 
Kales, iCc.,‘And a Chapter a; Rail¬ 
way Rcfuiin, Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6r. 

PATTISON (Mrs^. MarkL 

Renaissance of Art in 

France. Witji , Nineteen Steel 
Emjravin^. a voU. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 371. ^ 

PAUL (C. Kegan). , 

Mary Wollstonecraft, 

Letters to Imlay. With Prefatory 
hL-einoir by, and Tw< Portraits * 1 n 
€tut by Anna lAa Merritt. 

Crown'evo, Cloth, price 6x, 
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PAU] 1 (C* Kegan)-^(’«////r/i’/^. 
Goe^.he's Faust. A New 
Trai^lation in Rime. Crown 8vo. 
('loth, price 6 j. 

William Godwin; His 

Friends ibnd Contemporaries. 
Wiih Portraits and Kacsimilcs of the 
Handwrilin;; of Godwin and his 
Wife. 2 vols. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 28s. 

The Genius of Christianity* 

Unveiled. l>cing Kss.iys by William 
Godwin nc\or before publis^etl. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kogan Paul, Crown 8 vo, Cloth, 
price 7J. 6c/, 

PAUL. (Margaret Agnes). 

Gentle and Simple: A Stoiy. 
a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt lop^, 
price i2r. 

Alep a Cheaper E»iiib>n in one 
vol with Froniispiccc. CiowiiSvo. 
Cloth, price 6r. 

PAYNE (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 

(^own 8vo. Cloth, price 51. 0 

Payne (Prof. j. f.). 

Fntbel and the Kindergar¬ 
ten System. Second Kdition. 

A Visit to German Schools: 
Elementary Schools in Oer- 
m any. N ot«s of a 1 *n »f(*ssi()iial 'four 
^to inspect sonic of the Kindergartens, 
Primary htbord'., i’ublic Girl'.' 
SchooK, and Sclinols for Terlinical 
InslriKlion in Hamburgh,^ Hcrlin, 
Itresdeii, Weiin.nr, (iuth.a. Ki^enach, 
in thcauinirin of 1874. Willi Crith al 
I >is(.ussions of theyt reneial Priuciplos 
and Practice of Kiudergaitcns and 
Other Schemes of Eh*ifientai-y Eilu- 
cation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, piicc 
4^. 6i/. 

PEUCETAN (E.). 

The Desert Pastor, •Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
Freiii^, By-Colonel K. P. Ue 
L'lj^te. Witna Frontispiece. IJ«;w 
Edition. Fcap.* 8vo. Oloth, price 
31. 6//. * • 

PEt^ElrL (H. Cholmondeley). 

Pegasus Resaddled, Hy 

the^Auihor of “ Puck on Pegasus/* 
<Sic. &c. With Ten Full-page lllus- 
Lratiuns by George Du Majy:i»'r. 
"Second Emtion. reap. 4to. Cloth 
elegant, price aar. 6c/. • 


PENRICE (Maj. J.), B.A. 

‘ A Dictionary and Glossary 
of the Ko-ran. With copious fiVain- 
nialica^Kcfcicnrcs and Explanations 
ofihel'evl, fto. C lath, piice 214, 

PESCHED (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 
theirGeographical Distribution* 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 9^. 

PETERS (F. H.). 

The Nicomachean Ethics 
ofAn'stotlc. 'J'l.iDsbitod !•>. i'lovtn 
8\o Cloth, prut. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 
QuartKmarPs Grace, and 
other PoeT.‘'S. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 4 ^ 

Gla!h Alarch; His Silence 
and Song. A Poem. Second 
Ftlitioii. Crown Svo. price 6s, 

perari^'s Monument, and 
other Poci|is. Second Kdition. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, puce 6 i. 

Poems. Second P.)f 1 ilion. 

Crown Svo. Clolh^price 61. 

Sonnets and Songs. New 

Kdilion. iCiiiio, handsonndy piintiNl 
.Hill buiiiul ill rli>(h, gilt edges,^)iice 
5 '- 

PIKE (Warhurton). » 

The Inferno of Dante*Ali- 

ghicii. Di'in^ '>\k> < jniir \\ 

PITCHES (Thomas), M.A.# 
Samuel Wilberforce: Faith 
- Jfervice - Recompense, 'rhirc 
S<.rihciii>. 6Vilb a lN>rtakiiL of Pish<ip 
Willu'ifrirr e (.ifo r a i^iotogiuph by 
Cliailes Watkins). CrownSvo. Cloth, 
price 41. (W. 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut..*Col.). Her 
Hritnniiic Majesty's Consul-General 
in AlgiiTS, 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by fac'^imih*'; of Bruce's 
original Drawings, Photognaphs, 
Maps, Ac. Uuyal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled bo^ds, gilt leaves, price 

jC3 3^- 

POLLOCK (Frederick). 

Spinoza, His Life and Phi¬ 
losophy. D« niy Hvo. Cloth, 
pi ice tCs. 
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POLLOCK (W. H.). 

Lectures on French Poets. 

Delivered at llic Royal [nstitution. 
Sinail crotvn 8vo. Cloth, p<>ice $s. 

POOR(LatifaK.). * 

Sanskrit and its kindred 
Literatures. Studies in Comp ira- 
tive Mythology, Small crown 8v(>. 
(.'loth, price ^s, 

POUSHKIN (A. S,). 
Russian Romance. 
Tran-uMed from the Tales of ttelldn, 
&c, J- l»ui'han Teller {n/e 

Mouraviein. Crown Bviv, Cloth, 
price V- '* *1' 

PRESBYTER. 

Unfoldings of Christian 

An Kssay s»howing ihat the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna¬ 
tory Clauses of the Oced commonly 
called Athanasian is uascripturaf. 
Small Cf own 8vo. Cloth, ice 4J. 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 

Currency and Banking. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6i. 

Chapters on Practical Poli¬ 
tical Economy. Being the Sid>- 
sta'iice of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price 1 

Proteus and Amadeus, A 

C*«»rrespi>iuirnre. Kdited by Aubrey 
XJ^^Vere. CrowiiSvo. Cloth, price 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia¬ 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

PULPIT COMMENTARY (The). 

Kdited by ibe Rev. 1 . S. Exit* i, am! 
the Kov. Canon 11 . lb M. SruNci*. 

Genesis, \^y Rev. T. While- 

l.iiv, M.A.; with Homilies by ibe 
V<Ty Ri'V. J. K. Monlcoinciy, £> D., 
Rev. Bn f. K. A. Redfoul, M. A , 
l.K B., Rev. K, Hastings. Krv W. 
Kohoti-, M A. An Intiodiirtion to 
the blndy of the (bd 'I'esIament by 
the Kev. Camm r)lb, 

h R.S. ; and Intiodmiion^ to the 
Pcniaiciuh by the Right Krv. H. 
CoUrrdl, D.D., ;«ul Rev. T. Whiie- 
law, M.A. Fourth Kditiuii. Price 


PULPIT CO^MENTAR\(The) 

~ continued^ / 

Numbers. I 3 y ibc RcV. R. 
Wintrrboiham.r.L. 15 . With Ilninihcs 
by tlir Rev. Prof W. Binnic, IJ.D., 
Rev. K. S I'lfHit, M.rl , Rev, 1 >. 
Young, Rev. J. W.iiic, and an In- 
IroduLiion byr the Rev. 'Ibom.as 
Whitel.wv, M.A. Ibicc 155. 

Joshua. I!y the Kev, J. T* 
Lias, M.A. With Homilies by the 
Kev. S. R. AMndge, LL.K.. Rev. 
JC <ilo\ or, Rev. K. de Pre sense, 
D.D., Kev. J. Waite, Rev. K. VV. 
Adency, and an InlMHlnclum by the 
Rev, A. Pliimrn''r, M.A, Second 
Kdition. Price wi. fv/. 

Judges and Ruth, liy Right 

Rev. lyorJ A. C. Hervey, li.D., and 
Rev J Moirisoii, D. I>. With Ho¬ 
milies by Rev. A F. Mliir, M A. ; 
Kev. \V. F Adency, M A.; Kev. 
W M. .Stalli.irn , and Rev. Prof, J, 
R. 'llioinvm, M.A. Second Ktliiion. 
Cloth, price i5f. 

V Samuel. Ry the Very Rev- 

K, P Smith, D.l). With Homilies 
by thv Rrv. Dtniald Fiaser, D.l), 
Kev. Prof ( h.i])iiian, and Rev. B. 
Dale, ’riiird KiUtion. Price 151, 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and 

Esther. By Rev (,aiion O. K.iwliii- 
son, M.A., ivith ibimilKs b Re**. 
Prof, J. R. 'I honisftii. M.A., Kev. 
Piof. K, A. Kedford, LL,B., M..A., 
Rev W. S. I.ewis, ^^.A., Rev. J. A. 
iVI.u'don,ild, Kev. A. Mat kcuiiat, 
B.A,, Rev. W i larksou, B A., Rev. 
F. H.'isiings, Iv'ftv, \V. Tiiiiiiiddie, 
LL. B., Rev. Piof Rowlands B.A., 
Rev. t 5 . Wood, 15 .A., Rev Prof. P, 
P»aiker, I.L.B , M.A . and Rev, 
J. S. I'.xell. .Fourth Edition. Pni c 

I-’A. 6f/. ' 

Punjaub (The) and North 

Western Frontier of India., By an 
old Puiijaubee. Crown 8vo. jCfoth, 
jiricC 5J. 

% 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Ka!>(cin 

St'jry Crown 8vo. Cloth,' price 
jy. ftd, 

RAVENSHAW (John Henry), 
B. C. S. 

CTaur: Its Ruin.« and lil- 

acnpti,*>na. Edited witK consider- 
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RAVEN SHAW fjohn Henry), 

able adilitioiis and alterations by liis 
Widow. With forty-four photo¬ 
graphic illifttrations and twenty-five 
fac-similes of Inscriptions. Super 
royal 4to. Cloth, 3/. 13X. 6</. 
READ (Carveth), 

On the Theory of Logic 
An E^'say. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6r. 

Realties of the Future Lrfe. 

Small crown 8vo. CKnli, piice 

IS. 6//. 

RKANEY (Mrs. O. S.}. 

Bleaejng and Blessed; a 

Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
clteapcr Edition. With a frontis¬ 
piece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price jr.6<y. 

wakinlf and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
New and cheaper odltioii. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 31. 

I^se .Gurney’s Discover. 

•a Uook for Girlsp dedii alcrl to iheir 
MijtUers. i’ruwn 8vo. pru e 

6 if, 

i^ngtish Girls: their Place 
and Power. With a Pieface hy 
R, W. Dale, M.A., of Hiniiin^h.ini. 
Third Kihiion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloili, 
6 </. 

Tust Anyone, and other 
stories. Three llUistratinns, Royal 
ifimo. Cloth, price is. fnl. 
Sunshine Jenny and other 
Stories. Three Ilkistrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloih, price ir. td. 
Sunbeam Willie, an^l other 
Stories. Three niusirations. Royal 
i6mp. Cloth, price 1#. 6^. 
RECALL (J. M.). 

Concise Handbook of the 
Island of Madeira. With plan of 
KunciMlandm.^ofiheLUnd. Kca[>. 
8 vo. » Cloth, prir^ it. fvA ^ ^ 

REYNOLDS (Jiey. J. W.). 

The Supernatural in Na- 

turef A Verification by Free Uv* <>f 
Science. Second Edulon, rcMsul 
and^eniargetl. Demy 3 \o. Cloth, 
onVe 14T. 

, Idystery.of Miracles, Tfee. 

Ily the Aatnor^f ‘ * The .Supernatural 
in Nature.” Crown Sv^if Cloth, 
priced. * 


RHOADES (lames). 

The Georgies of Virfeil. 
'rr.uisl.§ed into Vaigh^h V^’r'.e. Sin.iU 
irowii 8\o. Cfbih, piisc 5^ 

RI&OT (Prof. Th.). 

English Psychology. Se¬ 
cond Eilition. A Revised and Cor« 
reeled Tran.slatioii from the ]atf*st 
French Edition. Large post Rvn. 
Cloth, price gs. 

Heredity : A P.sychulogic.al 
Study on its Phenomena, iweLaw^,^ 
its Causes, and its C onsec^ticnces.* 
Large mwn 8va Cloth, price 91. 
RINK (CK^aUdt Dr. Henry). 
Greenland ; Its People and 

Its Product^. Ry the Chevalier 
Dr. Vbnkv Rink, PresidenUof the 
Greenland Hoard of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations drawn hy the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Rohrkt\kown. Crown Swo. Price 

lOT. 6 d. ^ 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M.A., of llrightun. 

The Human «Race, ami 

nihcr Strinon'* preathoj at (.'lukcn- 
h.nn, Oxford, aiul Hrightou* Se<~on(l 
Kcljuori. r.ar>;c post 8\o. Ck»lh, 
pri.’e jt. 6 t/. 

Notes on Genesis. New 

nnd cheaper Edition. CrowniSRo.. 
price v b«/. 

Sgrmons. Four Series. Sm.'ill 

crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3/. 6 d, eirh. 

E^mository Lectures on 
St.'^aurs Epistles to the Co¬ 
rinthians. SA New Edkiuii. Small 
crown Hvo. Cloth, pri^e 51. 

Lectures and Addresses, 
with other literary remajxK. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. CioiIij>rice 5^. 

, An Analysis of Mr. Tenny¬ 
son’s “ In Memoriam,” (Dedi¬ 
cated by Permixsion to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap 8iiO. Cloth, price «. 

The Education of the 
Human Race. Translated /rom 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Les.sing. F^p. 8vo. Cloth, price 

24 . 6 * 1 . • 

Life and Letters. Pxltled hy 

the Rev. Stopford Hrooke, M.A.. 
Chaplain in Onlinary to tlie Queen. 
I. a vols.. uniform with the Ser- 
* moiis. With Steel Portrait* Crown 
8vo. Cl^th, price 7J. 6<f. 
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ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
ir*. W.), M.A., of Brighton - 
UnuCii.'' fc,. 

11 . Librarfr Editiin> in Demy Svo., 
with Pf>rtrait. Clothe price t3S. 

Ilf. A Popular Kdition, in one vol. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, price 6 j. 

'thf above H^orks can also be had 
halfdound in Morocco, 

A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be price ex. 6 d, 

* ROBINSON (A. Mary P.). 

A Handful of ^Honey¬ 
suckle. Kcap; 8vo. JoiK, price 
3X. 6 d, 

The Crowned Hippolytus, 
'JVonsInied fioin Fuiipidsn. Witli 
New PoenjN, Siu.dl riown 8v«^. 
('loth, 1)1 iic 

RODWELrL. (G. F.), F.R.AS., 
P.C k>. , 

Etna: a Hiftory of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. 
WithMapsand IllusirationH. Square 
8vo. C'loth kprice ox. 

ROSS (Mrs. E.), Nclsie Brook*•). 

Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch 

from Humble Life. With Six lllus- 
tration'f. Royal ifnno. Cloth, price ix. 
ROSS (Alexander), O.D. 
Olemoir of Alexander 

Ewing, Bt<hop of Argyll and the 
Isles. M^toiid and Cheaper Edition. 
'Demy 8vo. Cl'Uh, price lox. 6 fl, 
SADLER (S, W.). R.N. 

, The African Cruisef. A 

Midshinaian's Advoniures on the 
\yest Q.ij'st. With Three Illustra¬ 
tions. S^ond Kdition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3X. 6 d. 

SALTS (Rev. Alfred), LL.D, 
Godparents at Confirma¬ 
tion. With a Pref.u'e by the Bishop 
of Manchester. Small crown 8vo, 
Cloth, limp, price os, 

SALV ATOR(Archdukr Ludwig). 
Iwevkosia, the Capital of 
Cyprus. Crown Svi). Cloth, pike 

lOA 6./. 

SAMUEL (Sydney Montagu). 
Jewish Life in the East. 
Smjllnown 8vo. Cloth, price 3t. 6i/. 
SAUNDERS (John). 

Israel Mon, Overman s A 

Story of the Mine. Cr, 8vo. Price 6 s, 
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SAUNDERS {Johny-coHltMued. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 6 d, 

Abel Drake’s V/ife* With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Clotlw 
price 3X. 6 d, 

SAYCE (Rev, Archibald Henry). 
Introduction to the Science 
of L.'uigiiage. Two vols., large post 
8vo. CUHn, price 25X« 

Schell (Maj. von). ^ 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Qen. von 
Qoeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Mans. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

The Operations of the 

First Army under Oen. von 
Steinmets. Translatud by C'aptain 
E. O. HoUist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price Tox. 6 d, 

SCHBLLENDORF (Msj.Qen. 

B. von). ^ 

cThe Duties of the,'Gei,eral 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
Svo. C-loth, Tox. 6 d, 

SCHERFF ^MaJ. W, von). 
Studies in the New In¬ 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and If. 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lnmlcy Graham.b Dtmy 
Svo. Cloth, price yx. 6 d. 
Scientific Layman, The New 

'JVinh and the t)ltl faith: nre they 
Jncimipaiible? Demy 8vo. t^Iuih, 
price lox. 6d. , 

SCOON£S(W. Baptiste). 

Four Centuries of English 
Letters. A Selection of 350 T.,ctiers 
hy ISO Wrlo*r^ fiom the period of the 
Pasfon l.etters to the Pre‘*ei)t Time. 
Edited and arranged by. Second 
Kdition. Large crown Svo. Cloth, 
price Qx. » 

gCOTT (Leader), 

A Nook in the Apennines: 

A Slimmer beneath the Chestnuts. 
With Frontispiece, ana 37 HUiHtra- 
ticiis in the Text, chielfy from 
Origm.al Sketches. Cro\ n Svo. 
(.'loth, price 71. 6 d. 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 

’"Weather Charta and Storm 
Warofnga. lllusiratea. SecondEdi- 
ticn. Crow ^ 8va Cloth, price %s, 64 . 
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Seeking his Fortune, and 
othei^ Stories. With Four Illustra- 
ticms. New and cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 2f. 
SENIOR (fl. W,). 

Alexis De Tocqueville. 

CoiTCSpondence and Conversations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 
185Q. Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. ^ 
% vols. Lar^e post 8vo. Cloth.price aif. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 
Paiiyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^. td, 

SHADWELI. (Maj.-Gen,), C.B. 
M ouatain Warfare. Illus¬ 
trated by the Campaign of 1709 in 
Switzerland. Ileing a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Woil^ of the Archduke Charles, 
Fomitii, and others. AKo of Notes 
iiydeneral H. Diifouron the Cam¬ 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
1 Appendix, Maps, and fntioductory 
l^marks.Demy Svo. Cloth, price 
S^KSPEARE (Charlea). 

Saint Paul at Athens: 
Spiritual Christianitv in Rolation to 
srfjine Aspects of Mixlern Thought. 
Nine Sermons preached nt St. Ste¬ 
phen’s Church, Westboiirne. Park. 
With Preface by the Kev, C'anoii 
Wa.r^k. Crown Svo. Cloth, price sjr. 
SHAW (Major Wilkinson). 

The Elements of Modern 

Tactics. Pra^'licjilly applied to 
F.nglish Formalion'i. WithTwenly- 
hve Plates and h^ips. S coiul and 
cheaper Kduion. Small crown 8\o. 
Cloth, price 91. 

The Second Volume of **Mili¬ 
tary Handbooks for Officers and 
Noncommissioned Officers.” Edited 
by Lieut. Col. C. li, Urackrabury, 
R.A., A.A.G. 

SHAW (Flora L.). 

CasHe BlAir: a Story of 
Yootnful hives. \ vols. CfWIi 8to. 
Cloth, gilt topf, tyice 121. Also, an 
dition intone vol. Crowm Svo. fi.v. 

SHELLBY (Lady). 

Smiley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Chri^an- 
Sty by Per# Byss^he Shelley. With 
PoilRiit.* Tlfird EdiiioD^ Crown 
Svo. Qolh, price 5a 


SHERMAN (Oen. W. T.), 
Memoirs of General W, 
T. Sharman, Cominfuuler of the 
Federal Eorce#in the A'uerican Civil 
War. By liimseJf. 3 vols. Wuh 
Map. Demy Svo Cloth, price 341. 
Copyright EngHzh Edition, 

SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 

Womanhood ; its Dutie.s, 

Temptations, and Privilege*;. A lhx>lc 
for Young Women, Second F.dition. 
Crown Svo. Price jt. 6 </. mmn ^ 

SHIPLEY (Rev, Orby), M.A. " 
Princ^^cs qf the Faith in 
Relatioir%to Sin. Ti)pi<**i for 
'rhought in 'Hmes of Ketrent. 
Eleven Addreliscs, With an 1 nti‘»* ' 
duclijii on the negle^’lTof r><-^maiic 
* 'riicolog>» in the Cdiurch of Knglaiul, 
and a Jhistsrript on his leaving the 
Churc h ^f England. Demy Svo. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modern Problems. By various 
Writers. 3 vols, Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5^. each. ^ 

Sister Augustine, SnjK’liiir 

of the Sisters i*f Chanty at ihe St. 
Jidinnnis Hospital :it Bonn AiAhr>‘ 
Ha^I Translation hy llan*; lhaiaii 
frr>m the < h'niiatt Mrnioiials of 
lle von I asauW Sr« omi cdiiff»n 
I.aig«cro\Mi Svo. (’loth, prn’e74 (ut 

SKrnNERaames). . ^ 

Ccelestia ; Ihc M.inunl of St, 
Aukyistmo. The f. itin'IV«\i side hy 
side with at^Knglish fi^eiprfi;iti*iti.* 
f)drs, with Nulcs, an>i .1 pif.'i 


in 


Jo* tht.* Sllidv '/‘My-fic 'rheology, 
l/argr crown S\o, Cloth, price ^>s. 

SMITH (Edward), M. 1 }., LL.B., 
F.R.S. • 

Health and Disease, as In- 

fitienced hy the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
A New Edition. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price 7#. 6/f. ^ 

Practical Dietary for 
Parnilien, ^hoola, and the La¬ 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price yt, 6 d. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6/. 
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Sqngs of Two Worlds. By 

tTie Author of ** The Epic of I jades.” 
Sivlh kdhion. Compk'e in one 
VolumCi Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 71. 6rf. 

Songs for Music. 

By Four Friends. Square crown 
8 VO, Cloth, price jr, 

('untaininc^ songs Ly Reginald A. 
ilattv, Stephen II, Oaity, ^Grevillc 
J. Cfiestcr, and Juliana Ewing. 

• - ypffbbiNO rjames). 

Reviews and Discjissions, 

Literary, Politicaland His¬ 
torical, not rclatlr“ to Bacon. 
Dciny 8vo. Cloth^pike izr. 6</, 

STOPFER (Paul) 

Shakspeare and Classical 
Antiquity: ihetk nnd 1 atin Anti¬ 
quity as picscntod in '^.hnkspc*.ue*'i 
1*1 lys. Ti iii'-latcdly E.iiily f Cv rty. 
post H\(». piice I**?. 

St* Bernard on the Love 
of God. r^iiiNlitcd hy M iiMnn»* 
I iKiliiu .\nd tinintiv l\ilni<ui*. 
( lolli cvti i, yilt top, piiic p t//. 

SVEDMAN (Edmund Clarence). 

Lyiics and Idylls. Witli 

^^hci Pofnis, C'lowii Svo. Cloth, 

STEPHENS (Archibald Jjohn), 

The Folkestone Ritual 

Ca^e. The Substance of the Argu¬ 
ment de'iveriHl bef le the Judicial 
('omniiltr^ofthe Privy Council. On 
Ix'half of the Responiients. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price ts. 

STEVENS (William). 

The Truce of God, ami other 
Small cto>\u Svo. Cloth, 
priiesr 0/. 

STEVENSON (Robert Louis). 

Virginibus, Puerisque, and 
other Papers, t nmn 8vo Cloih, 
pitce 

STEVENSON (Rev. W, F ). 
Hymns for the Church and 

Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Booh 
publUhetU 


STEVENSON (Rev. W.'t.) 

lipnetl, 

I 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts: -I. For Public Worshin.— 

11 . For Family and Private Worsmip. 

—IH. For Children. 

*** Publhhtd tn various forms and 
fricos, tho laiUr ratting from 8c/. 
to 6r. Lists and /ull ^rticulars 
will he /nmisked on a^lication to 
ike Publishers, 

STOCKTON (Frank R ). 

A Jolly Fellowship. With 
20 Illvotr.uions. Ciown Svo. Cloth, 
pi icu 5f. 

STORR(Francia}, and TURNER 

Hawes). 

Canterbury Chimes; or, 

Chaucer Tales retold to Children. 
With Illustrations frcbi the Elles¬ 
mere MS, Extra Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price V* 

STRETTON (Hraba). 

David Lloyd’s Last Wilf. 
rWiih Four Illustratioifl. Hoval 
i6mo., price ar. 6 d, 

The Wonderful Life. 

Thirteenth I'housand. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price ar. 6 d, • 

Through a Needle’s Eye : 

a Story. Crown Svo. Cloth, prke^ 

6 s. 

STUBBS (Lieut.-Colonel F. W.f 
The Regiment of Bengal 
Artillery. ITie History of its 
Orgaiiiration, Equipment! and War 
Set vires. Co .ipileu from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. a vols. 
Demy 8vo^ Cloth, price jar. 

STUMM (Lieut. Hugo),'German 
Military Attach^ to the Khivan Ex¬ 
pedition. 

Russia’s advance East- 

V Based cn the Official Reports 

of. Translate!) by Capt. C. E. H. 
ViNCRNT. With Map. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price dr. 

SULLY (Jamea), M.A. 

Sensation and Intuition. 

Demy Svo. Scouud Edition. Cloth, 

iRirice Tctf. 6d, m 

Pesj^imism; a txistory and 

a Criticism^ Demy 8vo» Price <4^* 
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Sunti>dand Stories. 

By the Author of Aunt Mary's Bran 
Vie.'* Illustrated. Small&vo. Cloth, 
price 35. 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 
Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt, price 75. 

SYME (David). 

Outlines of an Industrial 

Scien». Second Edition. Crovu 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s, 

Tales from Ariosto. Retold for 

< hiidren. by a l<ady. Wnh three 
illustrat^ns. Qowii Svo. Cloth, 
piicc 45. 

TAYLOR (Algernon). 

Guienn^ Azotes of an Autumn 

lour. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 45.6<f. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.). 

Works Complete. Author's 
*Bdition, in s vols. Crown Svo. 
Cl^h, price 6f. each. j 

* Vols. I. to 111 . containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols. IV. and Y. 
the Prose Works. 

O'AYLOR (Col. Meadows). C.S.I.. 
M.R.I.A. 

A Noble (^ueen : a Romance 

j^tlndian History. New Kdjiion. 

I With*Frontispiece* Crown Svo. 
oth. Price 6r. 

Seeta. New pAlilion with 
fionti^iccc. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 65. 

Tippoo Sultailn: a Tale of 

the Mysore War. New Edition with 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6#. 

Ral;^h -Darnell. * A^ew I*-di- 

lion. With Frontispiece. CrowifSvo. 
Cloth, price 6s, 

The Confessions ofa Thug. 

New %duioD. \yith FronAMfaeae. 
Crown Svo. C]pt^ price 65. 

Tara: j a Mahratta Tale. 
New edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crowu Svo. Cloth, price 6s, 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

The Imperial Library B4i- 
tioor Cocapietainj vols. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price £3 x^s, 6if. Rox¬ 
burgh binding, £i ^sT 6 d, 


•fENNYSON (Alfred) - 

Authog's Edition. Complete 
ill 6 Volumes. Rost 8v(^ Cloth gilt; 
or half'Diorocco, Roxburgh xtyle:— 

VoL I- Early Poems, and 

English Idylls. Price 6s. ; Rox* 

^ burgh, 75. 6 U. 

VoL. IL Locksley Hall, 
Lucretius, and other Poe ms. 
Price 6s .; Roxburgh, 75 . ^ 

VoL, The Idylls of 

the King^|g(7//r/*/r}. Price 75. 6</.; 
Roxburgh, pr. 

VOL.iV. t£ e Princess^and 

*Afaud. Price dr.; Koxbuigh, 7 /, 6^. 

VoL. yL Enoch Arden, 
aitd In memoriam. Pnee &r. ; 
Roxburgh, js.^d. 

VoL.VI. Dramas. Price 7 j.; 

Roxburgh, 8r. 6f/. s 

* 

Cabinet Edition, la vols. 
Each with Frontisnioce, Fcap. Ovo. 
Clotli, price 35. 6a, each. 

CaHINKT EoITIOM. 13 vols. 

plete in handsome Ornamental OaSe, 

3a/. 

■e 

The Royal Edition. 

^5 llki>CratIons and Porliiut. (. (oUi 
cxtr.1, l^evcUgd l>oards, ,^iJi l«ravc‘. • 
ihice ?f.T. 

The Guinea Edition. Com¬ 
plete in 1 a vols., neailukbound and 
enclosed in box. Cloth, price i^s. 
French morocco or parchment, price 
315. 

The Shilling Edition of the 
Poetical and Dramatic Works, in la 
vols.i pocket sixe. Price ir* eaclw 

The Crow} Edition. Com¬ 
plete in one vol, strongly bound In 
dotli, price 65* Cloth, extra gilt 
leaves, price 75. 6J. Roxburgh, 
half morocco, price Sr. 6d. 

s *«* Can also be bad in s variety 
of other ^ndings. 
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T E M N VSO N <Airrcd)-^tf« 

Origin&l Editions:( 

Ballads *and o^her Poems. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price $s* 

The Lover's Tale, (Now 
for the hrst time published.) Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, 3J. C»/, 

Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, 

and other Poems. 

Small 8vo. Cloth, price Cd, 

The Prince^. Pitfall Svo. 

Cloth, price 3^. 6 ti, 

Idylls of the l^ing. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price sr. , 

Idylls of the King. Com¬ 

plete. Small 8vo. Cloti). price 6j. 

The Holy Grail, 'and other 
rooms. Small 8va Cloth, price 
6d, 

Gareth an^ Lynette. Small 

8V0. Cloth, price 3X. 

E^och Arden, &c. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price 3X. 6 d, 

In Memoriam. Small Svo. 

(jKlJh, price 4X. 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 

Mew Kdit^n. Crown Svo. (Soth, 
price 6 s, 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 

8 VO. Clotn, price 6j.* 

Selections from Tenny¬ 
son’s Works. Super roy^ i6jno. 
Cloth, pri^e 3X. 6f/. Cloth ailtextra, 
|/tice 4X. 

Songs from Tennyson’s 
Works. Super royal i6nio. Cloth 
extra, price 31. 6 d. 

AUo a cheap edition. i6mo. 
Clith, price ex. td. 

Idylls of the King, and 

Other Poems, lllus* ated by Julia 
Margaret Camcrou. a vols. Folio, 
Ilalfbouiid morocco, cloth sides, 

price £6 6x. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 
for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price is. 6 d,^ 



Tennyson Birthday Pook. 
Edited by Kinily Sliakespear. ssmo. 
Cloth limp, 8X.; cloth extra, 3X. 

'***4 superior edition, printed in 
red and bUck, on antic]ue paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, 
Cloth extra^ gUt leaves, price 55.; 
and in variou:) calf and morocco 
binduig:>. 

Songs Set to Music, hy 

v^Jiious Composers. Kfliied hy W. 
G. (Lisins. Dedicated by express 
pcrmissiou to tier Majesty the 
t,)uecn. Ko):il 410. Cloth e.\lra, 
gilt leaves, price 2ix., or in lialf- 
morocco, price ssx't ^ 

An Index to **ln Memo- 

riain.” Price wx. 

THOMAS (Moy). 

A Fight for Life. With 
Froiithpiece. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3X. 6 d. 

THOMPSON (Alice C.X ^ , 
Preludes. A Volume of 

Poems. Illustrated hy £hxal>eth 
TJiompson (Painter of ’’ITic Roll 
Call '*). Svo. Cloth, i>rice 7X. 6 d, 

THOMSON (J. Turnbull). 

Social Problems; or, an In¬ 
quiry into the Law of Inhaences. 
With Diagrams* Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price lox. 6 d, 

THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 
Hymns ant^Sacred Lyrics. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 3X. 6 d, 

TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 

A Study of Shelley. Ciuwn 

Svo. Cloth, puce js. ^ , 

Alcestis : A Dramatic Poem. 

Kxira feup. Svo. Cloth, price 5x. 

Laurella; andotherl oems. 

(^r6w)i Svo. Cldih, price 6x. 

Translations ^ from Dante, 

Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap 8vo. 
Clutli, price 7J. 6d, 

TUJINBR (Rev. C. Tennyson) 

Sonnets, Lyrics, andTrans- 

lationir4 Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4 x. 6 d, ' 
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TURNER (Rev, C. t'cnnyson)-^ 
continfked. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and 
New. WiihPrefaloryPoembyAlfred 
Tennyson; itso ^nicMurginaJ Notes 
by S. T. Coleridgei and a Critical 
Essay by James Spedding. Fcap. 
8vo. Clotn, price 75. 

TWINING (Louisa). 
Recollections of Work¬ 
house Visiting and Mangu- 
ment^uring twenty-five ye^s. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, piice 3J. Orf. 
UPTON (Major R. D.). 
Gleanings from the Desert 
6f Arab^. Larj^ p(;si 8\u. C'iuih, 
pi ice 105 . 6t/. ’ 

VAUGHAN (H. Halford), some¬ 
time Regi||s Professor of^Modern 
History in Oxford University. 

New Readings and Ren¬ 
derings of Shakespeare's Tra- 
• g^dies. vols^ iJcinySvo. Cloth, 
priup 2SJ. 

V>Ll.ART(Prof.). 

Niccolo Machiavelli and 

His Times. Transhited by Linda 
Villari. a vobs. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 245. 

VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H-). 
Elementary Military 
deogAphy, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching. Compiled fur Non- 
Commis.^ioned Officers and Soldiei's 
of all Arms. Square crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ar. td. 

VYNER (Lady Mary). 

Every day a Portion* 

Adapted from the Bible and tlie 
Prayer Book, for ihc^ Private Devo¬ 
tions of those living ins Widowhood. 
Collemd and edited by Lady ^ary 
Vyncr. Square crown 8vo. Cloth 
extra, price 55. 

WALDaXBlN ^Charles), Ph. D. 
The balance eof Ei^aIaPR 
and Intellect^ An Essay Intro¬ 
ductory toJhc ^U4^ of Philosophy. 
Crowi08vo; Cloth, price 6r. 
WAIf^ER(Rev. C. B.) 

The Apocglypse, Reviewed 

under liie Ught of the Doctrine^f 
tdb Unfoldiqi Ages and the Re^ 
tutioa of tirTIungs. Demy 8vo* 
Cloth, price lar* e 


WALTERS (Sophia Lydia). 

The Brook : A Poer^. Sn&ll 

crown SA. Cloth, price 35. td, 

A Dreamer’s Ske^h Book. 

With Tweiily-onc lUusIrattoiib by 
Peraival Skelton, K. P." Leitcli, 
W. H, J. Boot, and ' 1 '. K, Piiuhctt. 
Kngra\ecl by J. D. C-oopcr, Fcap. 
410. Cloth, price 121. 6(4 

WATERPIELD, W# 

Hymns for Holy 

Seasons. 331110. Cloth, price ir. 6<f. 

WATSOl^Willi^m). 

The Prmce's Quest and 

other Poetna^ Crown 8vo. Cloih, 
piice 5g. 

WATSON (Sir Thomas), rfait., 
M.D. 

The Abolition of Zymotic 

Dvsease^ and of other ene¬ 

mies of .Maukiigi. Small crown 8 vu. 
Cloth, piice 35. 6(4 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Hbrace Lite¬ 
rally Translated in Metre, FeSp. 
8vo. Cloth, price zr. 

WEBSTER (Augusta). 

Disguises. A Drama. Small 

crown 8vo. Cloth, piicc 55. ga 

WEDMORE (Frederick). 

Tht Masters ofa Gengp 

Painting. With sixteen illustrations. 
L.irg^ cioun 8v'o. Cloth, pike 
7A. 6*4 ^ ^ 

Wet Days, by a •Farmer. 

Small ctuwn 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 

WHEWELL (William^ D.D. 
His Life and Selections 
from his Correspondence. By 

M rs. Stair Douglas, Wlili INjriiait 
front a Painting hy .'samuel I.aurcuce. 
Dciny 8 vo, Cloth, price 215, 

WHITAKER (Florence). 
Christy's Inheritance. 
London Story. IIIu'*^mted. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, ^rice ir. 6 i 4 

WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 

Warfare of Science. With 
I’refatoiy Note by Profosw Tyndall. 
^ Second Edition* Crown 6vo. Cloth, 
price jr. 6 d, 
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Whitney (Prof, w, d.) 
Esset^tials of English 

"Grammar for the Use oCSchools. 
Crown 8voc ClotK^ price 31. ttU 

WICKSTGED (P. H.). 

Dante: Six Sermons. Crown 

8va. Cloth, price 5J. ^ 

WILKINS (WUHatn). 

Songs of Study, Crown Svo. 
Cloth, |)rice,6j. 

IflaUsLAMS (Rowland), D,D. 
“*"Stray Thoughts from the 
Note-Books of the Lrte Row¬ 
land Williams, D.C/ Edited by 
his Widow. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3r. 6</, 

Psalmsi Litaiiies, ^ Coun- 

nelii and CoUecta' for bevout 
Persons. Edited By his Widow. 
New and Popular Edition. Oown 
8va (Cloth, price 3X. ‘ 

WILLIS (R.), M.I?. 

Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Imi>ortant Epoch in the 
Early Hi5toit7 of the Reformation. 
^*'0. Cloth, t^ice i6r. 

William Harvey. A History 
df the Discovery of the Circula¬ 
tion of the Blood. With a Portrait 
of Harvey, after Faithome. Demy 
CVp. Cloth, price 142. 

WlLLOUQHBY(The Hon. Mrs.). 

On th« North Wind — 
Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
Elegantly bound. Small cro m Svo. 
Clom, pri^e ys. 6 d, . 

WILSON (Erasmus). 

Egypt of the Past. Willi 

Cbromo-|^iho^raph'9 and numerous 
lllustrialions m the Text, Crown 
^'o. Cloth. 

WILSON (H. SchQts), 

The Tower and Scaffold. 
A Miniature Monograph. Large 
fcap. Svo. Price tr. 

Wtthin Sound of the Sea. 
By the Author of Blue Roses," 
••Vera,*’ &c. Thir<laEditiou- * vols, 
Crown Svo. Cloth, gilt tops, price 
lar. 

AUo a cheaper edition in one 
vol. with frontispiece. Price 6 s, 
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WOLLSTONECRAPT (Mary). 
Letters to Imlay. With a 
Preparatory Memoir by C. Kegan 
Paul, and two Portraits in tau forte 
by Anna Lea Merritt*^ Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6 s, 

WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and 
WO£RMANN (Dr. Karl). 
Histoty of Painting in An¬ 
tiquity and the Middle Ages. 

Kditccfby Sidney Colvin. With nu- 
tiieroiis illustrations. Medium Svo. 
cloth, price 28;. ; cloth, Develled 
bo.irds, gilt leaves, price jor 

WOOD (Major-General J. Creigh¬ 
ton). 

Doubling the Consonant. 

Small crown Svo. Cloth, price ir. 6 <i, 
WOODS (James Chapman). 

A Child of the People, 

and other poems. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

Word was made Flesh. 

Short Family Readings on ''h^ 
rEijistles for,each Smidny ot the 
Cmibtuui Year. Cloth, 

price lox. 6 t/. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 
Waiting for the Light, and 
other Sermons. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

YOUMANS (Eliaa A.). 

An Essay on the Culture 

of the Observing Powers of 
Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Jaseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of 
•• Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education," Ac. Crown Sva Cloth, 
price 2s. 6 d, 

First Book of Botany. 

Designed to Cultivate th^ Observing 
Powers 'of Childreft. With 300 £n- 
I'raviiM New and Cheaper Edi- 
Uon, Crown Svo. Cloth, pri^ 9 S* 6 d. 
YOUMANS (Edward l!), M.D. 
A uass Bookof Chemistry, 

on^ the Basis (if me New System. 
With aoo Illustrations. Cro m Svo. 
Cloth, price 51. « 

YOUNG (William). “ 

Gottlob, etcetera. ; Small 

jAown Svo* Cloth, pKBe 3?. ^' 
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